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THE POLITICAL ELEMENT IN THE HERACLEIDAE 
OF EURIPIDES. 


I. 


THE political situation in Hellas in the early part of 419 B.c. was extremely 
promising for the Athenians. 

Alcibiades had succeeded in 420 in concluding an alliance with Argos, 
Mantinea and Elis, and although the Fifty years Truce of Nicias? had not yet 
been formally denounced® and the alliance with the Argives and their allies 
was purely defensive,® yet the star of Lacedaemon was to all appearances on 
the wane. Alcibiades had brought off successfully his first great coup and had 
begun his ascent towards the principal place in the leadership of Athens.‘ 

No doubt many of those who had been present in the Senate at the 
reception of the Lacedaemonian envoys in the early summer of the preceding 
year were still doubtful as to the wisdom of entering into an alliance which 
would almost certainly lead to the denouncing of the treaty of Nicias; but there 
could be no doubt that the immediate effect of the new alliance was to push 
back the frontiers of the Lacedaemonian confederacy almost to the gates of 
Sparta itself,° and this result could not but be welcome to all patriotic 
Athenians. The fact, however, that the new alliance, with all the advantages 
that it brought to the Athenians, would probably mean, sooner or later, and 
rather sooner than later, the renewal of those hostilities with Lacedaemon 
which had already lasted for ten years was doubtless sufficient to make many 
Athenians unfavourably disposed towards it. 

During the ten years’ war that had preceded the welcome peace of Nicias, 
Athens had been by no means always successful, and besides promising a 
renewal of commercial activities the peace treaty seemed likely to put an end 
for a generation at least to the slaughter that had decimated so many Athenian 
families. It is therefore hardly to be wondered at if the alliance now entered into 
by Athens at the instigation of the young and headstrong Alcibiades was widely 
unpopular. To the supporters of Nicias in the city it was naturally anathema: 
it was a direct blow aimed at the efficacy of the treaty that represented the 
most successful political effort of their leader, and should it prove, as it appeared 

1 Thuc. V. 27. 2 Thuc. V. 48. 5 Plut. Alc, epyor hy rhv Aaxedalnova mepi- 
3 Thuc. V. 47. # Thuc. V. 45. yevér Oa. 
NOS. III-IV. VOL. XIX. I 
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might well be the case, a wise measure in the end, would without doubt con- 
tribute to their leader’s fall. 

In fact Athens was not only divided at this time between the partisans of 
Nicias and Alcibiades as such, but between those who were tired of war and 
welcomed an opportunity of getting on with their daily business in safety and 
quiet and those who, notwithstanding the trials of the past ten years, still clung 
to the ideal of Athenian imperialism and aggrandizement even at the cost of 
carrying on another war. 

At the time we are considering, the latter party had just made a bold bid 
for power, but it was still ‘ up to them to make good.’ 

No doubt many birds of ill omen in Athens, Argos, and elsewhere were at 
once ready to prophesy the disaster that actually occurred during the summer 
of 418 at Mantinea; but such murmurings would at once have been attributed 
by the partisans of Alcibiades to the underhand methods of the agents of Nicias. 

The position in Athens was one of expectancy on both sides, the peace 
faction hoping that the alliance with the Argives would prove a failure and lead 
to the removal of Alcibiades from the field of practical politics, while the 
opposing party had high hopes of soon bringing about the utter subjection of 
Lacedaemon and thus definitely ending the war by the consequent absolute 
supremacy of Athens over the whole of Hellas. 

That the partisans of both sides aired their views pretty freely in the 
Agora and elsewhere may easily be believed, and arguments of all kinds for and 
against would be current in the mouth of the man in the street. Any public 
speech or important lawsuit or religious celebration in which allusion might 
probably be made to the political situation would be certain of a crowded 
audience, and if the speaker happened to be a clever and able one his words 
might give rise to considerable excitement and perhaps have some effect on 
the current of public opinion. 

It is to this period that we shall find reason to assign the performance of 
the Heracleidae of Euripides; a play the apparent inconsistencies of which have 
been noted and pointed out by successive generations of scholars and have 
hitherto only been accounted for to a limited extent by the assumption of the 
presence of twoor more large gaps in the text, which are supposed to have been 
caused in the course of its transmission from the fifth century B.c. to our own 
times. 

It is extremely improbable that those dramatic and literary qualities which 
have caused the play to be appreciated by students and scholars of the last few 
centuries should have been the qualities that were most admired in it by the 
Athenian public on its first appearance on the stage: in fact, in disturbed 
periods such as times of war and stress literary excellence and dramatic perfec- 
tion are less apt to touch an audience than references to contemporary events 
or debated social and religious questions. 

Two plays of Euripides, which we have reason to believe were performed 
before the Heracleidae, offer at least one alternative to the usual interpretation ; 
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the Alcestis' and the Hzppolytus.2, It appears highly probable that the alterna- 
tive interpretations of these two plays of Euripides, confirmed as they are by 
the examination of numerous other works of the same author, may have been 
those especially appreciated by their original audiences. 

In this respect we, having the lessons of the World War at hand, are 
perhaps more favourably placed than the learned scholars who did not know 
by experience what influence a long-continued and world-wide state of war 
could exert upon public feeling and especially upon the critical faculty in regard 
to literary work. 


Il. 


Let us now look through the play as we have it and see how far the 
difficulties that have been met with in its interpretation may be surmounted 
without having recourse to the drastic methods of textual emendation which 
were so popular among scholars one or two centuries ago. 

The play opens with a scene that must have been more than familiar to 
the Athenian theatre-goer of that time: suppliants are assembled round an 
altar in front of a temple, and one of these, a very old man, loses no time in 
telling us (in the best business-like manner of Euripidean prologues) who he 
and his youthful fellow-suppliants are, and why they are there. He himself is 
Jolaus, the children with him are the sons of his old comrade-in-arms, 
Heracles, whose daughters have taken sanctuary inside the temple with their 
grandmother, Alcmena. The eldest son, Hyllus, with his elder brothers, is 
away seeking assistance. 

Being condemned to death in Argos by Eurystheus after the death of 
Heracles, they fled the land, but have hitherto found no peace, continually 
chivvied by the heralds of the Argive king, who have demanded them at the 
hands of every successive State to which they fled. So they have come to 
the Tetrapolis, trusting in the blood relationship of its kings with Heracles, 
and in their father’s past indebtedness to Theseus. 

A herald appears and attempts to drag the suppliants from the altar 
by force. At their cries, some old men of the neighbourhood run to the altar: 
the herald is persuaded to refer his case to Demophon, king of Attica, who 
now arrives upon the scene. Demophon refuses to extradite the suppliants, 
and very nearly comes to blows with the herald, who finally departs with 
threats of immediate military action on the part of his chief, Eurystheus. 

Jolaus thanks Demophon for his generous behaviour in taking upon him- 
self the enmity of Argos on behalf of the suppliant Heracleidae. Demophon’s 
reply is prudent but decided. He will call a council of the citizens, will draw 
up his army; but first he will send out scouts to reconnoitre the force of the 
enemy, enquire the omens of the seers, and make sacrifice. He invites Iolaus 
and the other suppliants to accept his hospitality meanwhile. Iolaus refuses 
and Demophon departs leaving him at the altar. 


‘See A. W. Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, 
pp. 1-138. 


2 See J.A.S. in C.R., Vol. XXXIIL., p. 9. 
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After a choral ode on the insolence of Eurystheus and his herald, Demo- 
phon returns. He looks somewhat anxious. Iolaus questions him and learns 
that he has himself seen the Argive army and Eurystheus at their head. As 
far as he, Demophon, was concerned, all was going well—the city was in arms, 
the sacrifices ready—when, on enquiring of the seers, they all agreed in telling 
him that a maiden, daughter of a noble father, must be sacrificed. He refuses 
to sacrifice his own daughter or that of any one of his citizens; the city is in 
an extremely unsettled state, some being in favour of armed intervention and 
some against. He asks Iolaus to suggest some way out of the difficulty. 

Iolaus bitterly remarks that in that case there is nothing for it but to fall 
into the hands of his enemies; yet he tries one more scheme: he suggests that 
Demophon should giveyg him up instead of the Heracleidae. This idea Demo- 
phon refuses to entertain, as being impracticable, and tells him to think of 
something else. 

At this juncture Macaria comes out of the temple, and on learning the 
position, offers herself as a willing sacrifice for the safety of her brothers and 
sisters. JIolaus is loud in her praise; but he asks her to call her sisters and to 
abide by the lot cast amongst them. Macaria firmly refuses this chance of life 
and only consents to—nay, insists upon—death of her own free will and 
choice. She begs Iolaus to accompany her and hold her in his arms when she 
dies. He says he cannot bear it. She then asks him to beg Demophon to 
allow her at least to breathe her last in the hands of women and not of men. 
Demophon here interrupts to assure her that it shall be so, speaks a few brief 
words of praise, and then tells her to speak her last to the old man and her 
brethren if she wishes. She bids them good-bye and departs. 


Thus far the action of the play is swift and homogeneous. Few tragedies 
of Euripides, indeed, present such a close sequel of dramatic incident as the 
lines we have so farexamined. What follows is, however, a very different affair. 


After the stasimon, enter a servant. He tells us he is a vassal of Hyllus 
and bearer of good news. lIolaus calls Alcmena out from the temple. She 
comes, but at first takes the servant for a herald of Eurystheus. Iolaus 
explains, and she welcomes the servant, who proceeds to recount that Hyllus is 
at hand with numerous allies, his army drawn up ready for battle against 
Eurystheus. Iolaus enquires whether the Athenian chieftains know this. The 
servant assures him that they do, that in fact Hyllus’ force is even now forming 
its left wing. : 

This intelligence has a wonderful effect on the old man; he insists on going 


to the battlefield, orders the servant to bring him weapons and to lead him. 


forth. This the servant does, with many misgivings, after trying in vain with 
Alcmena to dissuade the aged Iolaus, whose limbs scarce bear him, from 
joining in the fray. 

Another stasimon and again a servant enters—this time, some would have 
it, a servant of Alcmena, and not the man of the previous epeisodion. He 
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says he brings Alcmena good news, for the enemy is defeated. What heactually 
says 1s: ‘* We are victorious over the.enemy.” Alcmena naturally welcomes 
this news, but asks anxiously: 


poBos yap ei por Caow ods yw Oéro, 

to which the man replies : 
Cao péyrotov ry’ evxrecis KATA OTpaTOY, 
and proceeds to give an account of the battle; how Hyllus called Eurystheus 
to single combat, but he would not come; how, then, the seers 
adieray 

Aatwav Bpoteiwy evOvs ovprov povov. 
how the king of the Athenians addressed the army as a noble-born leader 
should— 


® Evyrrorita, TH Te Booxovan yOovi 
Kal TH TeKovon, viv Tw’ apKécat ypEwv. 
and the other called on his troops not to put Argos to shame; how the armies 
clashed. ‘At first,”’ says he, “‘ the repeated blows of the Argive spear brake us 
asunder,” but then the tide of battle turned again; how many fell; 
qv Sé TOD KeAeVapaTOS 
"Q. tas AOnvas, & Tov "Apyeiov yin 
omeipovTes, ovK apnker’ aiayiwny Tone ; 
and, at last, he says: ‘‘ We put the Argive army to flight.” Then Iolaus, 
seeing Hyllus go by in his chariot, asked to be allowed to mount the car and 
dashed off in pursuit of Eurystheus. 

Now the servant says that up to this point in his narrative he has only 
related what he himself has seen, but now he is going to speak only from 
hearsay: a miracle, they say, occurred, for as Iolaus prayed aloud that his 
youth might be restored to him, if even only for this one day, two bright stars 
shone out upon the yoke of the chariot, hiding the car in a dark cloud, from 
which the aged charioteer presently emerged miraculously rejuvenated! He 
has captured Eurystheus, who is even now in bonds. Verily no man may be 
called fortunate until his dying day, such be the chances that befall the great ! 

Alcmena is overjoyed at the news, but asks why lIolaus did not slay his 
enemy on the spot. The servant tells her it was that she might see him and 
have him in her power, and in fact, after a choral ode in glorification of the 
deified Heracles, Eurystheus appears—under guard. 

A Messenger, assumed by some to be again a servant of Alcmena on the 
strength of his opening déo7rova, says he has brought Eurystheus for Alemena 
to dispose of. A violent burst of anger from her ends in a threat of immediate 
death to Eurystheus. But here someone intervenes, saying (I. 961) : 


by 4 a ‘ / ~ 
OUK ECT’ GVYUOTOV TOVOE COL KATAKTAVELD. 


The MSS. and older edd. attribute this line to the Chorus, later editors 
to the ‘ servant.’ 
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The angry reply (1. 962), 
Gddws ap’ adTov aixudrwrov ef roper, 
is attributed by the MSS. and older edd. to the Messenger, by later editors 
to Alcmena. 

In the ensuing dialogue the speaker of 1. 961 insists that Eurystheus, 
being a prisoner of war, cannot, according to Athenian law, be slain; while the 
speaker of 1. 962 with equal vehemence upholds the opposite opinion. At 
last Alcmena says she will herself slay him. Eurystheus makes a very frank 
and manly statement in his own defence, and the Chorus urge Alcmena to let 
him go. But she meanwhile has thought of a means of freeing Athens from 
blame in the matter of his death: she will slay him, and then deliver up his 
body to the Athenians! Eurystheus again speaks, this time: to give the 
Athenians the prophecy that has served to assign a date to the play. Alcmena 
urges her minions to take him away to the slaugliter and then throw his body 
to the dogs, which they do with the full approval of the Chorus. And the 
play is at an end. 


When we consider the utter absence of any lament for, or even reference 
to, the presumed fate of Macaria in the latter part of the play, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that critics have sought an obvious explanation in the possible 
loss of a large and important part of the play itself, which should originally 
have contained a recital (by yet another Messenger!) of Macaria’s sacrifice. 

Before resorting to such a violent remedy, let us see if we may not 
perhaps find a solution to the problem in the play as it stands. 

The passage (ll. 823-842) with the King of Athens’ call to arms and the 
cry of the combatants is well calculated to give a careless reader or hearer the 
impression that the Athenians in this play, as in the traditional legend, actually 
join battle with the forces of Eurystheus, but on closer examination it will be 
seen that such an event is nowhere explicitly stated to have taken place. 
On the contrary, the distinction is very clearly drawn by the Servant (follower 
of Hyllus, who speaks Il. 799-866) between ‘ Us’—i.e. the Heracleid Allies— 
and ‘ the King of the Athenians.’ 

Demophon and Eurystheus have no wish to fight one another (Il. 264-265), 
and there is no reason inherent in this play why we should assume that 
Eurystheus actually attacks Demophon’s army; and this being the case, we 
may well believe he would not have felt himself bound to intervene.' 

Demophon, as soon as he had seen the Argive army, realized that a civil 
war was probable if he fought, as Copreus had told him ;? he then ‘ worked 

1 LI. 826-827, dpxéoa =defend. Suppl., 1. 313 (341). Demophon had been roused 
2 Ll.165sq. This argument is reallya very to anger by the behaviour of Copreus, and had 
powerful one: for a king (a tragedy king, always spoken (and acted) as arrogantly as he; but 
democratic and constitutional as befits a ruler when he had had time to cool down, and had 
of free Athens) to incur the responsibility of a seen the Argive army face to face, he was much 
war on behalf of third parties was a tricky less violent! The analogy of such a situation 


business, unless he had the people’s entire con- with that at Athens in the early part of 419 B.C. 
sent. Compare Pelasgus’ hesitation in Aesch, is fairly evident, 
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the oracle’ in order to avoid his obligation if possible (Il. 390 sqq.). This 
scheme failed owing to Macaria’s generosity; but, nevertheless, Demophon 
could not afford the risk. Iolaus realizes this, and is unenthusiastic (ll. 602- 
603). If he believed those oracles he would feel safe at once, and rejoice 
accordingly, though sorrowing for Macaria; instead of which he knows 
Demophon will not fight, but is uncertain what he will do with Macaria! 
But when Hyllus’ servant comes and tells him Hyllus has arrived with many 
allies, that has a very different effect upon him (Il. 640 and the excitement 
of ll. 666 sqq.): he now thinks Demophon may perhaps risk it—and he does, 
in fact, go so far as to bring out his troops in battle array. Now, at last, 
Iolaus knows there is going to be fighting: he wants to go there; and go 
he does. 

The messenger who brings in Eurystheus is not an Athenian—he is a 
Heracleid ally (see 1. 962)! The other servant has incidentally already told 
Alcmena that her loved ones are alive (1. 792), hence we must suppose Macaria 
to be alive too; nor is there any reason for her to be otherwise if the Athenian 
forces have not joined in the battle, and her sacrifice was therefore not called 
for. When the victory has been gained Hyllus and Iolaus raise the trophy 
(ll. 936-937) without Demophon. Eurystheus expressly states that Athens 
agdjxe him, ‘let him alone,’ and for this he is duly grateful (Il. 1026 sq.). 

The behaviour of Athens towards Argos in this play thus appears to be 
just what one would expect in 419 B.c.—by no means hostile, though prepared 
to ward off attack. 

There remains the difficulty of the word Bporeiwy at |. 822. 

Taken by itself, the reference appears to be to human sacrifices offered 
before giving battle, apparently by the Argive army.’ 

Taken in conjunction with the preceding conduct of Macaria, it appears 
to refer to her sacrifice, and has been interpreted in this sense by many 
scholars, most of whom, however, have expressed surprise at this very strange 
and casual form of reference to such an event, and have therefore tried to set 
matters straight by emendation and conjecture. 

Without quoting the numerous scholars that have contributed to the 
discussion of this question, we may note Dr. Pearson’s remark’ that Macaria 
cannot be meant, since Demophon had promised that she should breathe her 
last in the arms of women and not of men. Also, we may remark, the 
traditional legend made Macaria slay herself, and not be slain by others,* 
though in a Euripidean drama this is not such a serious consideration. 

The objection that human sacrifice was practically, if not entirely, unknown 
in historic Greece is hardly tenable. Plutarch mentions a case that occurred 


p. 374: ‘Besides, the sacrifices meant seem 
rather to be those of the Argive army... 
mentioned at 673.’ 

3 The Heraclidae, Cambridge, 1907, p. 118. 

4 E.g. Schol. Ay. Eq. 1151; Paus. I, xxxii. 6 
Zenob. Prou, I1. 61. 


1 Brodeau’s note ad loc. in the Oporinus 
(Basle) Euripides of 1562, p. 740, reads as 
follows: ‘Nemo id si factum est, miretur, cum 
nulla olim gens fuerit, quae humana uictima 
diis sacra non fecerit.’ 

2 Euripides, ed. Paley, London, 1872, Vol. I.?, 
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as late as his own time ;' and it is more than probable that in the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars such odgayia, if not publicly recognized, were at all events 
occasionally winked at in view of the magnitude of the issues involved. 

It is therefore quite conceivable that the human sacrifices mentioned are 
in no way to be connected with the offer of Macaria, who may quite well not 
have been sacrificed at all as far as our play is concerned, but refer to human 
sacrifices offered before battle to propitiate the gods, and perhaps especially 
the Argive Hera.* 

As to the dialogue (ll. 961 sqq.), it may be sufficient for us to note that the 
speaker of 1. 961 is very sure of his Athenian law and usage; while the speaker 
of 1. 962 is most violent in support of the point of view of Hyllus and the 
Heracleidae. This may permit us to accept the MS. tradition, and attribute 
l. g61 to the leader of the Chorus of elderly Marathonian (and hence 
Athenian) subjects, and 1. 962 to the Messenger, servant of Alcmena. Alcmena 
herself thus first enters the dialogue at 1. 973 to solve the difficulty of the other 
two as to how Eurystheus is to meet his just fate. 


ITT. 


The question of the date of the Heracletdae has been discussed by prac- 
tically every scholar who has contributed to our knowledge of the works of 
Euripides, and until fairly recently each successive research led to a different 
conclusion. At present, however, it is pretty generally admitted that 
Wilamowitz is right in assigning to our play a date between 429 and 427 B.c.3 

The reasons that induce this scholar to assign this date to our play are as 
follows : 

1. That ‘ Aristoph. Vesp. 1160 = Heracletdae 1006.’ 

2. That a scholium to Eq. 214 states that that verse is a parody of one that 
occurs in the Heracletdae. 

3. That metrical reasons lead one to assign to this play a date between 
430 and 425, not too distant from that of the Htppolytus. 

4. That in view of the prophecy of Eurystheus in the concluding scene of 
the play this could not have been performed after the year 427, in which the 
Lacedaemonians laid waste the whole of Attica including the Tetrapolis, which 
they had spared in their invasion of the summer of 430. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the verse quoted from the Wasps, though 
undoubtedly similar to line 1006 of the Heracleidae, is not by any means 
identical. The line of our play quoted here runs— : 


éyOpod Aéovtos Sducpevn, BNacTHpaTa 
while the line of Aristophanes runs— 
éyOpav trap’ avdpav dvopevh KaTTvpara. 


believed, human sacrifices and substituted vic- 
tims were not regarded as anything out of the 
common,’ 

3 Anal. Eur., p. 152. 


1 Quaest. Graec, 38. 

2 Compare J. L. Myres in J.H.S. XXXVII. 
197: Attic tragedy is to be referred to ‘an age 
in which, as the tragedians and their audience 
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The Scholiast does not mention this as a case of parody, nor does there 
appear to be sufficient reason for assuming it to be so. 
A somewhat similar case occurs at 1. 523 of the Medea, 


GAN’ wate vaos Kedvov olaxoaTpodor, 
which is almost identical with Aesch. Sept. 62: 
ov 8’ date vaos Kedvos oiaxooTpodos. 


Here, also, the scholiast does not draw attention to the similarity, and while 
some commentators consider that there is a definite connection’ between the 
two passages, others are satisfied with saying that the coincidence may be due 
to accident.’ 

The scholium on Eq. 214, to which reference is made, is absent in the 
Codex Ravennas. The verse to which it refers does not in the least degree 
resemble any line in the Heracleidae as the play now stands, and Dindorf gives 
it as his opinion that the scholiast was mistaken in naming this play.’ The 
fact that the missing line may be attributed to one of the two generally 
recognized lacunae in the text is certainly a gallant attempt to vindicate the 
accuracy of our scholiast in a case where appearances are distinctly against 
him; we may note, however, that he* is apparently guilty of less easily 
defensible chronological errors at ll. 237 and 791 (see Palmer’s notes in 
Dindorf’s edition). 

As to the metrical question the researches of Alfred Church® lead him to 
conclude that the figures give a certain support to Miiller’s suggestion of the 
date 421 for our play. 

As to the invasions of Attica which occurred prior to the peace of Nicias, 
it is a notable fact that during this first period of the war the Argives were 
neutral,® and therefore did not take part in the actions against Athens. It is 
also worth noticing that the battle that takes place in the drama between the 
allies of Hyllus and the Argives is not a battle between Athens and the Argos 
of 419 B.c., since the Argives of the latter year were descended, not from 
Eurystheus,’ but from Hyllus. Entirely apart from the fact that, as we have 
seen in a preceding paragraph, there is no definite evidence in our play to the 





1 A. W. Verrall, note ad Joc. in his edition of (excluding gods) : 
the Septem; and Valckenaer, note to his Htppo- Perseus 
lytus, 1. 1226. 
? Klotz, note ad loc, in his edition of the | | 
Medea; Paley, ditto. Alcaeus Electryon Sthenelus 
3 Scholia in Arist., Vol. II., p. 191 (Oxford, Amphitryon== oe | na Eurystheus 


1835). 


* « The body of notes to each several play... Heracles a daughter==Atreus 
declares itself a separate entity.’ W. G. Ruther- 
ford, A Chapter in the History of Annotation, Hy / Agamemnon 
PP. 23-25. Cleodaeus Orestes 

5 C.R. XIV., p. 438. 

6 Thuc. V. 28. Aristomachus Tisamenus 

7 As Decharme suggests, Euripide et l’Esprit de (driven out of Argos 

Temenus and slain by 


son Thédtre, p. 198. 
8 The traditional genealogy was as follows 


3 Temenus) 
Kings of Argos 
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effect that the Athenian army does really come into action, there is no reason 
for seeking for the date of this play, as Boeckh does, in a period when Athens 
and Argos were at war;” in fact, the case appears to be rather the other way, 
since the ancestors of the ‘ present-day’ Argives, the Heracleidae, receive in 
the play that bears their name the moral if not material support of Athens, 
and actually come to their heritage of the kingdom of Argos by their victory 
over Eurystheus in the battle which is fought on Attic soil. The many com- 
plimentary references to Argos in the course of the play,’ as well as the 
slighting reference to Sparta,* also rather tend to indicate for the date of our 
play a period when Athens and Argos were either actually allied or about to 
enter into alliance with each other.® 

The prophecy of Eurystheus in the concluding scene® requires careful 
consideration. 

If it is to be interpreted as we have reason to think, it may yet be found 
to give the key to the whole play in a manner very different from what has 
hitherto been considered to be the case. 

We cannot imagine Euripides animated by any greater respect for oracles 
than was Thucydides ;? on the other hand his reverence for the orthodox 
deities of Olympus was notoriously conspicuous by its absence.® 

Wilamowitz remarks that true prophecies are invariably produced after 
the event to which they refer,® and no one will question that this is certainly 
the usual order in which such things take place; the fact of that ancient 
oracle of Loxias being quoted in the Heracleidae may therefore be taken as 
sufficient evidence that the play was performed after the Lacedaemonian inva- 
sion of 430, but (and this is an important point to note) it is not evidence that 
the play was performed before the invasion of 427, unless it was the intention 
of the author to credit the oracle with being a true one. Euripides is not in 
the habit of giving such credit to oracles, and his attitude is a priori far more 
likely to have been one of ironical scepticism. Is there evidence in favour of 
his actually having adopted this attitude on the present occasion? We 
venture to think there is. 

Apart from a remark made by the Dioscuri in the Electra (1. 1347), where 
they say that they are going to save those that are in danger on the Sicilian 
sea (which is presumably a reference to the expedition of Nicias against 
Syracuse), I know of no oracle in the plays of Euripides which refers as 
plainly as that of Eurystheus to actual contemporary historical events. It is 
therefore interesting to examine this passage of the Electra to see whether per- 


1 De tvag. Gr., p. 190. agree with Decharme (of, cit.) that ‘ Argos n’était 

* Such a period would begin after the battle of | pasl’alliée d’Athénes,’ though concurring that ‘le 
Mantinea (summer of 418), and last until the choix d’un pareil sujet ne prouve point néces- 
building of the long walls of Argos was begun in sairement que les deux cités fussent ennemies.’ 


the next year. 6 LI. 1026 sq. 
3 LI. 340, 364, etc. 4L. 741. 7 IL. 54. | 
§ Because of this distinction between the 8 Compare A, W. Verrall, Euripides the Ration- 


tyrant Eurystheus and the rightful heirs of alist, passim, etc. 
Argos and Mycenae (the Heracleidae), 1 cannot 9 OP. cit., p. 152. 
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chance the way in which it is treated may throw some light on the oracle of 
our play. j 

It is the occurrence of this remark of the Dioscuri that has induced editors 
to fix upon the year 413 as the date of the Electra, since if the remark had 
been absent there is small doubt that, notwithstanding certain other slighter 
discrepancies, the date of that play would have been held to coincide with that 
of the Helen. The reason for such coincidence would have been found in 
the speech of Castor in the Electra (ll. 1280 sqq.), which obviously prepares 
the audience for the fantastic tale of Helen. In fact, had it not been for the 
reference to Sicily in the last few lines of the play, it would certainly have 
been remarked that there would not be much point in thus ‘ preparing the 
audience’ for a play that was to be performed only next year ! 

In the Helen the Twin Brethren make another observation—it also is in 
the epilogue'!—and make use of the same word ‘ save,’ but this time to say 
that they would have saved if they could; but they couldn’t! This remark, if 
taken in conjunction/with the promise to save in the Electra, is eminently 
applicable to the year 412; but the application would hardly be so obvious if 
the Electra had been performed a year previously. 

We may then be permitted to make the not wholly unreasonable sup- 
position that the Electra was actually performed in 412 B.c., the first of the 
trilogy, of which the other two were the Helen and the Andromeda. Anyhow, 
the prophecy of the Dioscuri is belied by the subsequent events: the Sicilian 
disaster did actually occur, and the Dioscuri in the Helen recognize that they, 
gods though they be, can do nothing against Fate or the joint will of the 
other gods. 

Wilamowitz,® relying on a passage in Ammianus Marcellinus, conjectures 
that the Heracletdae was the first play of a trilogy, of which the other two 
were the Cresphontes and the Temenus. 

The only extant fragment of any length that survives of the Cresphontes 
is the beautiful invocation to Peace,* in which the poet prays that she may 
come to his city: an invocation peculiarly appropriate to the year 419, when, 
as we have seen, both parties in Athens had high hopes of soon attaining to 
such a condition. 

Moreover, the poet says in this choral fragment, 

déSo0vna 5é pH Tpiv Trovats 
unepBorn pe yipas,° 
and Euripides in 419 was about sixty-two; the approach of old age would be 
just beginning to make itself felt. 

Another and briefer fragment of the same play may, however, have a 
much more direct bearing on the date in the light of what we have seen to 
occur in the Electra and the Helen. I refer to Fr. 454 (Nauck), which runs as 
follows : 


1 L. 1658. 3 Hermes XI, 302. 
2 Schol. Ar. Thesm., 1. ror2. 


4 Fr, 462 (Nauck). 5 LI. 4-5. 
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El pév yap oiKel vepTépas bd yOoves 

€v Toto OUKET Ova, ovdev av cbévos. 
This fragment is quoted by Plutarch as being applied in the drama of 
Cresphontes to Heracles; but if the play immediately preceding it had happened 
to be marked by a prophecy like that of Eurystheus in the Heracleidae, in 
which Eurystheus promises to be the saviour of the land from the tomb in 
which he will be laid, and if that prophecy had been already belied before the 
play was performed, these verses would obviously present a striking analogy 
with the lines in the Helen, in which the Dioscuri confess their impotence to 
save. Both the remark of the Dioscuri about Sicily in the Electra and the 
prophecy of Eurystheus in the Heracleidae are by no means necessary to the 
action of the play—in fact, both might be termed dramatically irrelevant; 
they neither of them have any but the very slenderest connexion with the 
subject in hand. 

Are we then to admit that they were introduced by Euripides with the 
express object of publishing his own conviction of the power of the gods 
to save and of the accuracy and truth of prophecy? In view of numerous 
recent studies on Euripides’ point of view,' this theory would hardly appear to 
be tenable, whereas the exactly opposite one—namely, that Euripides intro- 
duced these remarks with the intention of letting his audience see that they 
were false—appears not improbable. Moreover, it is surely somewhat peculiar 
that two such prominent extant cases of reference to the future in the plays of 
Euripides—references with a contemporary historical application—should both 
have been belied by the actual course of events! 

Another point that leads us to incline towards 419 as the date of 
the performance of the Heraclestdae is the contemptuous reference to Trachis 
at 1. 193. 

Now, while it is an integral part of the legend that the sons of Heracles, 
in their search for safety, visited the place where their great father died, and 
where centuries later a city named after him was built, it is curious that exactly 
in the winter 420/419 this same city of Heraclea was attacked and reduced to 
a very low condition by the allies of Athens, and only saved later on from 
capture on the part of the Athenians by the timely intervention of the Boeotians.? 
The affair of Heraclea was complicated by internal local dissensions, the 
exact bearing of which it is far from easy to appreciate to-day; but we may 
take it that the circumstances would have been favourable for the capture of 
the city by the Athenians had they taken advantage of the opportunity, but 
probably Heraclea had been reduced to such a miserable condition that the 
Athenians did not think it worth while to do so. At any rate, mention of 
Trachis in a play performed in 419 would pleasantly remind Athenian hearers 
of a very recent victory of their allies. 

J. A. SPRANGER. 


2 Thuc. V. 5:. 


1 E.g. Verrall’s essays; Norwood’s Riddle of the Bacchae, etc. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE HERODAS PAPYRUS. 


In these days no edition of a classic, least of all of a ‘new’ classic, can 
claim to be final; and since the able editor of the Cambridge Herodas has 
found reason to reconsider some of his readings,’ there is clearly room for an 
independent examination of the text. This paper embodies the result of 
several weeks’ close study of the papyrus? in 1923 and 1924. To save space I 
have begun a note with a new line only where it is of more than usual interest. 
By the use of a letter of thicker type® I mean that there are traces consistent with 
that letter, but not necessarily with that alone—which seems to me the only 
way by which Herodas can be saved from the restorer who regards doubtful 
letter-traces as equivalent to a gap.‘ I begin with three passages which seem 
to me to stand in a class apart. 

In the margin of col. 5, opposite |. 74 of Mime I., I found a tiny loose 
piece of papyrus containing parts of the letters AT. This, though lodged on 
its side, most of the scholars who had dealt with the text had taken to be 
in situ and right way up, a scholion on |. 74, some making it an abbreviation of 
mopvats, another more chastely reading it as v, but doubting ‘ whether it is not 
a mere discoloration of the papyrus ’; Crusius alone suspected that it belonged 
elsewhere. It is now restored to its place as part of catramdworr in |. 68. 

Numbered 3 in Glass 8, I found a fragment containing ].EN[. This, 
which is 56 in Crusius and 26 in Headlam-Knox, and stands last in Nairn’s 
pl. iii., had been mounted upside down, and read as ION or NON, but fits 
exactly where it has now been replaced, one or two letters’ space before A@aTov 
in VIII. 39. 

The final O of xaréfw[ot]o in VIII. 30 is extant on the left of the next 
column.® 

The remaining notes I give in their proper order : 

I. 2 t[is t&v] is too long, though t[ would be just possible; Blass’s 
uy t[us] fits well, and I see part of H, viz. part of the top-half of the left down- 
stroke with a small piece of the cross-stroke; the preceding traces suit a M 
like that of ye@’ in V. 30; after H thetraces suitT 3 Ts Ty[v] 9 Geos mlalp 
(corr. to mpos); Pis certain 10 [pive]s 17 Headlam-Knox are too generous 


1 The First Greek Anthologist, with Notes on Some stand for @ and @ of the papyrus.—Enp. C.Q. 
Choliambic Fragments, by A. D. Knox, Cam- 4 Those who have worked at doubtful letters 
bridge, 1923, pp. 26 sqq. ; and C.R., 1925, p. 13. in papyri will realize how much the personal 

2 Brit. Mus. Pap. 135. equation comes in. If my opinions on such 

3 The use of this thick type instead of the points appear sometimes to be expressed too 
usual subscript dots is due to the exigencies of dogmatically, it is merely for the sake of brevity. 
printing. It has been extended to the conjec- 5 These and some other points of this paper 
tural lettering enclosed within brackets, Eand{ were communicated to Mr. Knox in 1924. 
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with alternatives; emtoy je and 8apot Tt Ie I find both too long; before e I see traces 
of +; Biicheler’s aiyn te would seem to be right (Crusius’ note is misleading ; 
a low T is possible, especially after H) 18 €]t yap 19 otAAatve 23 para- 
graphus above e€ 31 xpnfmis 32 atdew 35 Beat KptOnvar; the first A fairly 
clear, the other thick letters doubtful 36 ypv&aca] (Headl.) fits; AéEaca too 
short, ei7rodca not used by H. 37 possible traces of ex|ov[o]a 39 Biich.’s 
cuvtetlvov does not fit, and there are possible traces of the ama of Weil’s 
mantnvov 40 T0|\v 41 Crusius’ ttapov]| fits; Blass’s «ai épy might fit as 
Kwpn OF KWpP7H 

42 sqq. av |dadns | é« veptépwy and €x tev KdTw y’ are too short, and so is 


abeNkvowr ; reOv]ngo[pe]vou is possible (for OT cf. I. 58, 72), though the 
traces are doubtful ; Crusius’ reading of ]. 44 does not suit the traces; in 1. 45 
Headlam’s xatavyicas émvevce seems too short, and so does €£ evdins xarnée ; 
I suggest: 


Keivos nv EXON 
TeOv |nEo[ pe|v Kod yundé els avacTyoy 
Teas, 
comparing for this OY I. 58 and 78; then in ll. 44-6, though I do not feel quite 
certain of CY in 1. 44 or K in 1. 45, I should follow Milne and Knox (C.R.) 
and continue ll. 46-7 thus: 


aaTatos yap avOpwrrois 
G[mjafouv] édtris. 

In both these passages the supplements fit and the traces suit, but the latter 
are very doubtful ; in 1. 45 instead of k[ we might read .Jo[ 47 eornxes, hardly 
ecTnKev 560 xabddar 59 Sapa TlE]xvov 

64 I seem to see ndew[v] revén K[at] of ot (so Hdl.). 

74 ONAE is equally possible with OCME (for the N of ON cf. col. 15, 1. 2) 
79 extptwov | Scholion probably cu(Atcwv) yév(os) ev|TEAES 81 sriec[v] adpw 

82 In the latter part of this passage my reading of the traces, which, 


however, are very doubtful, supports Crusius; in the earlier part, where they © 


are clearer, my conclusions partly support Blass (7apzrap) : 

[. Set€ov: ov tit]! yap waprav | reicoved o HAOov, add’ EKHTL THY ipav. 

M. ov obverév pot, TvrAXri, wvalo H|dioTov, 

I’. ds cod (sic: read ced ?) yévorto, wa Téxvov, TONS (II is clear) [Ah] v[o.” 

Gyllis, having failed in her attempt to win Metriche’s favours for Gryllus, 
pretends that this was not why she came. ‘ Give me,’ she says, ‘the cup [of 
friendship]; for I didn’t come by any means to persuade you, but simply "— 
what should we say ?—‘ out of friendship, [because I thought you'd like to know 
of Gryllus’ love]’; 7a iepd are the oaths or bonds of sworn friendship, cf. 
the proverb iepoy cup~Bovdy, Sch. Plat. Theag. 122b, éml trav KxaBapas Kai 


1 The cross-stroke of T is prolonged through 2 Knox's reading (C.R.) does not seem to me 


the iota, but the first down-stroke visible is that to account so well for the traces. 
of the I, cf. 7. 38 n. below. 
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adorws cupBovrevovtav. Sei yap Tov cupBovrevovTa pa) TO idvov oKoTeiv: TO 
yap lepov ovdevos idtov, dAAA TOV XpwyEevwv eat Kowov: émrEevdy KaTabevyovow 
wmomep eis TA tepa OérXovTes cupBovrcverOat oi AvOpwrot. TMpoonKer odv Tois 
cupBovrevovorn arpevociv kai Ta BéXTICTA KATA THY AUToV yuoOuny cupBovreverv. 
adrou 5€ hacw Errawov hépev THS TupBovANS THY Trapotpiay* elvar yap avdTiv 
Oeiav Kai Urép avOpwrov. péuvntar b€ avTis Kat “Aprotodavns év ’Apdiapa. 
For the cup of friendship cf. L. and S. s.v. dirotyavos. To this Metriche 
rejoins, ‘ Well, if that was your reason for coming, your trouble is well repaid,’ 
lit. ‘you have benefited of the sweetest at my hands’; and Gyllis, not to be 
outdone in politeness, cries—taking the neuter 7dtoTrov as masculine, and 
referring ostensibly to the wine, but really to the friendship of which it is for 
the moment the symbol—‘I only hope you may have plenty of such in your 
wine-vat, my child,’ i.e. ‘ may find as good friends in others as I do in you.’ 
She then continues of the wine, ‘Good stuff this, by Demeter; Gyllis has 
never drunk such good wine as Metriche’s.’ 86 Myt[pilxnj[s_ ojt[vjou 
87 owing to mismounting, Knox has apparently read the right-hand parts 
of K as E and missed the second {2: I see we[tlwxev kw 88 ac[ha]rcfou 
dj¢; part of A is visible on the under-surface of the papyrus. 

II. 1 sqq. In 1. 5 the letter before mep was certainly T; in 1. 6 the letters 
wAvKov are Certain ; before them space favours T rather than 0; after ydp, av 
is a little short, but possible ;1 in 1.8 Mr. Milne feels quite certain that we 
must read with Crusius ott ]os wérovxos, and agrees that we may revive Blass’s 
Tis Alnins above it;? in 1. 6, after @Oarjs pév . . . éyw Sé, we must have the 
subject of the verb expressed; this gives us: 

GAN’ <e€>Si 0]v rapéFe: Battapov [y' 6 1] nunvas 

donlv ye cal de >i TwAvKO yap [av] cravat 

THs A]nins 6 PCH> doros H do[tv K]al ywpn, 
‘but whether’ [dependent on «pitai éote| ‘the man who has wronged Battaros 
shall not pay the penalty he deserves ;—here we must supply déenv (or read 
dcolv, but Sicnvy seems to be necessary to the phrase, cf. Hdl.-Knox, pp. 71 
fin.)—‘ for one that lives an alien in a properly constituted state shall bitterly 
rue his act of brigandage’ (cf. 1. 24) ; then with asyndeton, as in the Orators, 
begins the narratio; for dorv cai ywpn, where xai must have been written 
small and close as in 1. 6 and elsewhere, cf. Hdl.-Knox, pp. 72 fin.; this 
involves correcting mep to map, but the unfamiliarity of e¢ ov, though regular 
in an indirect question, might produce the corruption obmep &€ec; GX’ €|¢ would 
not be long enough nor account so well for the traces. For Il. 5-6 I have also 
thought of GAN’ et] brepéfes Batrtrapov [y 6 T)nunvas: | 5 y’ olvbéxn S<e>di, 
‘but whether the man who has wronged Battaros shall prevail’ (cf. Knox, 


1 The mounting here is still inaccurate,and Knox’s (C.R.) per’] G£ins will hardly do; ja is 
has perhaps misled Mr, Knox (C.R.), whose just possible, but not Jag; for this genitive with 
Supplements are rather too short—e.g. there similar wordscf. Kihn.-Bl. II. 1. 388a; éuacros= 
would be room for his doréwy. duoroNrns is very unlikely as early as H. ; 
2 For the form of the first H cf. III. 30; Mr. 6 uaerds would not come in here. 
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C.R.)—‘ a thing by no means right,’ or 8 p]ndécn ’5<e>» ‘in a way such as 
was by no means right’; but Mr. Milne does not agree that these are possible 
readings of the traces; I cannot find room for Mr. Knox’s (C.R.) twavrté]s 
10 [ve]ps xz tr corr. to 6 or vice versa 

13 sqq. As Mr. Knox now sees (C.R.) the space is too wide for &[pJov in 
1. 14, and the letter before the first 2 is T not II; the letter before © might be 
H, less likely A, K, A, M, X, hardly C or E; I favour H because I seem to see 
the corner between the cross-stroke and the right down-stroke; the word 
before yAaivay is exe not eye; partly following the Cambridge edition, I think 


we must read: 
K<CeSl p | eor’ GX[4 0a tadTa, To[D H]Alov SvvTos 


Ae NPérw [otrlav,! avdpes, HL v] Ey<e>u yAaivar, 
15 Kev] yvaoeO’ of rpoordr[Q TleOwprypyat. 

‘(His champion is Mennes, and mine Aristophon; Mennes has won as a 
boxer, and Aristophon can still hug [i.e. in wrestling, cf. Poll. s.v. madn] 5) 
and if he [Thales] does not believe it, let him snatch his [Aristophon’s] cloak 
from his shoulders some evening on the sly, and I warrant he'll find out 
what a fine breastplate my champion is to me.’ The yaAaiva here is not 
necessarily that of 1. 21; the perfect imperative active (besides ’oTw) is quoted 
in this person from Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Archimedes, and in the second 
person occurs rarely in poetry, cf. Kiihner-Blass I. 2. 99; for the elision of 
yvowoetat cf. 4. 50; for cloak-snatching at night cf. e.g. Ar. Eccl. 668, Plut. 930 
16 pet] tay vpiy | ceAnAovda 36 the pof idjpevisclear 37 Aine 52 adrdnv 
55 wk. has something illegible above it 56 ovde with 6 corrected to 7 
57 olKis 59 vavroy 60 eyw 67 Tovtovs 73 Pirs[wW]ros has CT over 
the second II 

78 I see Aco[v]t a[.]osw av with Aeov]O over o[v]t;? if we keep e/y this 
will be, ‘As for valour, I would cheerfully . . . a lion if he were Thales’; 
what was the letter before ouw? XAéovr’ dyyouw’ dv cannot have stood in the 
papyrus ; there is not room for more than one letter before O, and that must 
have been a thin one; and the overwritten A[eov]0?, where the © is clear, 
points to an interpretation or correction involving an initial aspirate below it ; 
we must, I think, read ddoty’ dv from adéo ‘to grind,’ used metaphorically ‘to 
drub,’ like dXovdm in Il. 34 and 51, and suppose the corrector to have wanted 
to read €Aouww’ dv* and his overwritten E to have been lost in the gap; we must 
surely not change ein to env 79 something is written over AEN, perhaps 
AAN or ’AN, i.e. ‘read o¥8’ dv’;4 95 what Knox sees as N over ¥ is, I think, 
part of that letter; the down-stroke of his N is not ink 

III. 18 ovSed (sic) 33 16c with H over the first iota, which is struck out 
71 mpoo struck out, not po | over the II of (the second) mpos an apparent 


1 Mr. Knox’s latest suggestion (C.R.) &eA]0érw 2 Of not O{. 
€[x]wv is, I think, open to these objections: I 3 Reading his archetype do.’ for adolnv from 
see no trace of E[, and the traces before QN suit daXicKxouat ? 
II rather than X, whose top right corner I should 4 Was there an old alternative od 54? 4v and 
expect to see, 54 are often confused. 
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iota 74 OTE with T struck out, but CT not overwritten 84 eoynxe was first 
written, not exxnKev 

IV. 21 tov corr. to tyv 30 toy in Knox’s apparatus is a misprint 
37 Tis avTyy 38 over the second iota of esxovicpa I see et, note 44 KapKwov 
46 c€ 50 eaceT.n (sic) 52 I see xapdunBadde with a dot over the second A, 
and over the E an O perhaps followed by traces of T or the like; another 
O correcting Badr to Bor would be no longer visible 62 tipdortoyv with P over 
TO; the letter before T is C rather than I’ (so Knox) 67 avaciuos with AA 
over M, which the scribe began as A 

V. 30 For the first O of wodoynortpov cf. the second O in 1. 93; what 
comes after éué? I see kat eye xpn, or xin with the iota struck out (I cannot 
see ® or V here, and I feel sure that my « is not y, cf. the first « in 1. 42), and 
there are possible traces of ink (N ?) above the PH or IH; read 

Kal €ué Kvn TOdOYnoTpoV 
‘and you rub yourself on me as if I were a footwiper’ 36 ‘the mark above 
the (second) E’ of wevdea is H 49 axnxoveds (sic) 

71 over the second A of ayxddais, if it is ink, which is doubtful (see 
similar marks in 1. 70 above), I seem to see A rather than the apostrophe 
which Knox takes as a sign to distinguish AA or AA or AA from M; but of his 
parallels some, I think, if not all, disappear on close acquaintance; in Ad@as 
3. 93 the ‘ apostrophe’ is merely a mark in the texture; in «Aadoas 2. 6 it isa 
loose piece of papyrus ; in KvésAXa 4. 48 the mark is doubtful; in 4. 41 we have 
to suppose AA’ written by mistake for A’A; in 3. 62 the mark above the 
overwritten A is a dot marking erasure; 4. 63 does not help us; and in I. 28 
the first A of zaXatotpn has two marks over it, the iota one, and TP one, all 
probably the traces of a correction 75 tov 80 the IN of eotw was first 
written AA 

VI. tit. durvafovcat 2 avactaferoa 10 yplt|jy 14 the mark over the T 
of vAaxtéw is probably not ink 17 Nccopalic]e 20 etyey 34 overwritten 
is Noucnypvéar 65 epy oxo €or epya (O and I are fairly clear) 73 avevpn[ts 
with C over H, i.e. ‘ correct evpns to evpjyo<e>us’ 

go The last word can hardly be read as @addovv; it is apparently 
@auvnv, and the gloss which stood over it and over part of the preceding word 
is N (correcting mpoxvedAinvy to mpoxvedv) followed by @ayvatnv,! i.e. tHv 
Tpokucrinvy Oduynv corr. to tHv mpoxukrAly Oapvainr, cf. I. tit. 93 w[p]vvev, 
not w[p]vucev g4 Kenyon’s reading is clear; the word after yap cannot be 
tread icf: (Biich.) 99 v[€o]ooo rather than v[€o|ttTo 100 arexro[pt] des 
IOl mopGeri ae 

VII. 1 The letter after ras is Por N, not K 2 dae 

8-25 This passage needs particularly careful reconstruction. Besides the 
large fragment containing the ends of ll. 8-25, there are two small pieces with 


! The slanting stroke from right toleft, which probably not ink, 
Makes the letter under E look like K or H, is 
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parts of ll. 8-10 and 22-25; these three fragments are all separated from one 
another and from the main papyrus by gaps of various widths, but can be 
placed partly by completing the M of péfoy in |. 10, by supplying the iota of 
juwv in 1. 25, and by completing «adds in |. 23, partly by the measurement 
of recurring wormholes.1 The largest of the three fragments is exactly 
5 mm. too far to the left in the facsimile: 8 ex[t alyeadne or exlet €lv Karn | 
should correct to éyes év xddw, cf. Hesych. caduov: to EvAov @ edéovTo (the 
explanation has been transposed to the next gloss «ads, cf. Herwerd. Lex. 
Suppl. s. xadov); KaXov in this sense seems to be a purely Doric form, and so 
might resist dialect-change as did xaXomovs ‘a shoemaker’s last’ in Attic; 
ayxarn ‘by the arm’ is ungrammatical, and rightly rejected by Knox (now) 
g Képxwly fits, KéAXo]y is too short 13 tyvl 14 efeo[Ole Mnrpo 
15 Tupyloa | wde [THY D Gvw Kivy)y or [Thy avo Keivyn|y 17 avw8lev Ig ovyle 
(Blass), not oo[e (Hdl.) 22 x[a@tl o]dnvt[oK]ous (Kenyon) is rather long, 
but possible; there is just room for Knox’s reading 23 «o[¥ T\a 
24 x€[tples 

25 sqq- There is room, I think, for Ifa[A\G@s] written closely, as these 
letters often are, cf. e.g. VI. 100; for its suitability see Headlam’s note: the 
fragment containing the initial letters of most of ll. 24-34 has now been rightly 
placed by Knox as regards the large fragment containing the ends of col. 35, 
but as he does not give the exact position of the latter, it may not be super- 
fluous for me to note that my measurements make its position in the facsimile 
I4 mm. too low and 20 mm. too far to the right ;? the following suggestions, 
which of course owe something to previous work, fit the gaps: 


25 To xpapa 8’, ovTws du 4 Ila[AAds] doin 
t[avtav dowv| rep ivavacd’ éravpécOa, 
y[vvatkes, ovdév GX] Xo 70d’ icov ypapa 
x[varev Kvados T]@ Kovde knpds avOncet ° 
y[Gés ov oTaTipals tpeis ESwxe Kavdad. 

30 K{[épdmv ép €v te] todo KijTepov ypapa: 

Bl alov 8 éyoy Spvul uc wav’ bo’ Ear’ ipa 
ca[ora tpds tpéas] THv arn[GSe]i[n]y Balecr - 
(eps yap éAxvoer] odd’ doov pony Weddos 
[wAjotiyyos, ] Képdwu ur Biov dovnats 

35 M[vodv thé] wv yivorro: Kal yapw Tpos pe 
[exeré tw 3 od y]dp adda pelovwr 757 

24 mm. or slightly over. 

2 This gives a rather wider gap than is required 
by Mr. Knox’s latest suggestions ; I think he 
cannot have allowed for the gradual increase of 
the distance between recurrent wormholes (s# 
above) ; it should be noted that at 1. 31 hess 
obliged to presume accidenta! omission in one 


of his alternatives, neither of which, to my mind, 
is satisfactory. 


1 In placing any recurrent hole we must 
remember that this roll gets thicker with every 
revolution (the last man who read it before the 
worms got into it failed to roll it back again) ; 
the average addition to be made between cols. 15 
and 31 works out at 2 mm., but of course the 
amount to be added itself gradually increases, 
and between cols. 28 and 31 it is more like 
24 mm. ; so that at cols. 35-36 we should allow 
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[ol Bupoodépat] xepdéwv opiyvavras 
[kal yAtoxpdéry] te! 7a Epya tis Téexvns Huéwv 
[perodor > tilouyyos dé SevAainv oifdy 

40 [Opoto|uw av[TtrA]éwy vinta Knpépny Oar ° 
[tis €o8 8] ¢ auéwv dypi<s> éorrépns Kates 
(ta oita; K]ai mpd[s| dpOpov ov doxéw TOacov 
ta Mixiwvos Onpt’ ev7r[opetv Utrvov. 


‘And as for the colour—as I pray Pallas grant you all your desires, ladies— 
teazle never dressed a cloth to match it, nor even will painter’s wax? ever 
make so fine a shade. Now only yesterday Kerdon gave Kandas three staters 
for this piece and one other—and what I say I swear to you by all that’s sacred 
and profane is true, for not the smallest possible lie shall weigh down my 
balance, else may Kerdon’s pleasure in life grow as small as the Mysians’—and 
do you thank me for it? Not you, and simply because the traders must needs 
go raising their prices and cheapening the work of our craft to fill their 
pockets, while a poor shoemaker like me warms his wretchedness by bailing 
with colanders day in day out. Why, there's not one of us gets a bite of food 
before evening; and as for sleep of a morning, Micion’s cocks, I’m sure, get 
more than we.’ In 1. 28 for omission of augment cf. VIII. 73 | I write to 
rather than xw to avoid the succession of «’s; P has «a« groiov II. 28, though 
elsewhere xoi- 29 ovv is resumptive 30 for ézi ‘to get’ cf. daveiferOar emi 
Toxov 35 P presumably had mdeciwy | ref. to such sayings as Muody Xeia 
42 toocoy in this context ‘so little’ | ris €o@ ds péwy =ovdeis juéwv, hence 
the position of the genitive | H. uses the word 7@€é ‘to strain’ III. 33 

44 sqq. The accepted reading olkétas Blocxw is a little too long for the 
gap and involves a clumsy connexion ; for orevyexa must be taken as ‘ that,’ 
not ‘ because,’ and as connecting Hdl.’s apy[in wavte]s with Aéyw, which leaves 
tTpeoKaivex oixétas Booxw in the air; moreover H. does not use oixétns 
elsewhere, though he uses do00A0s or SovAn ten times; read 


KouTw Néyw TpeccKaidekK [ods éyd Blooxw 
OTEVVEK @ YuVaikes, apylin TWavTeE]s, 


which, moreover, suits ll. 49 sqq. (see below)® 47 the objection to Headlam’s 
avopos is that the tail of the ® would be visible and isn’t ; either aodadéws 
(sugg. Hdl.) or adpad<e> Zs (Crusius) would do; ® varies considerably in 
width | for cotarw réyw cf. ov elpned mw Ar. Ran. 558 

49 The subject of g¢aciv is general, and the sentence ends the long 
justification of his high prices; the drift is ‘I might speak of my idle and 
greedy slaves (ll. 44 sqq.), but words, as the saying is, are at a discount ; what’s 
wanted is pence,’ referring not only to the cost of keeping up his establishment, 
but to the rapacity of the tanners and his expenses generally 53 ot 

‘ The cross-stroke of T is prolonged through 2 Encaustic, see Hdl. 


the iota, which is invisible ; cf. note on I. 82 ’ For the ‘trouble and expense’ of keeping 
above, slaves cf, Plat. Rep. 465¢. 
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calpBa]Aovxsdas 54 Crusius’ vodyv is very unlikely; before the (second) N 
stands N or AI, and even if it were T there is hardly room before it for NO; 
the letter before AAIC could not be T, nor, pace Knox, M; Mr. Milne suggests 
that the C is a careless I’, and would read taduy yerynOeioas ‘a new woman!’ 
or perhaps a corruption of radu yeysoOecioas ; I prefer 
S<e>i Kar’ <e>is yél[v]]vn Oeioas (sc. Tovs mrodas), 

i.e. ‘you really can’t go home without trying on some pretty kinds’ (cf. the 
next line); the traces seem to me to suit a slanting K (so Blass) even better 
than II; this use of ri@nuz would be natural in a shoemaker ; yévn Oeioas was 
corrupted to yevvnbeicas: for -vn cf. tetyn IV. 7, and Wevdea corrected to 
wrevdn V. 36 58 Bavxidels 73 epyalAjeta 84 Sayirewv 85 xaloTlas; no 
traces, I think, before AC, nor, probably, after KA 87 tns Aptaxnvijs 
88 afovo. 89 ma g5 AworXcorew QQ Hotta 
IOI €x8/alipw 102 see next note 

104 sqq. et S8[é€ coi y’ éo]ti ypein | Knox’s placing of ON is excellent, but 
his evAaBod <dé> trav tpidv dv[ap] Sodvas is open to these objections: dvap is 
very difficult for und’ dvap, it is not a satisfactory solution which makes Kerdon 
give baubons for nothing (cf. VI. 92, where one is a customer’s ‘ order ’) and 
give three to one woman (or two women), and one feels the absence of a 
secondary object to dotva: ; in 1. 106 the papyrus has «artavtavtaxaitavTnup- 
ertadapixwy; I suggest: 





93 Kepdav 


vt@s (sic) 


> or a. , 
el O€ coi y oti ypein, 
hép’* evAaBotd<uat> rav tprav dr[@] Sodvat, 
Kal TavTa TaUTH* TH, Duy ETTA CapELKaD * 


‘x4 , A an \ > A 
éxntt Mnrpovs thode pndév avtettov. 


That is, ‘ (Eueteris offers five staters, but even if she offers four darics [s.v. L., 
see below], I won’t let her have them, because she slanders my wife.) But if 
you want them, you may have them—I know better than to give one of the 
Three’ [of Stesichorus] ‘to a donkey’ [i.e. let Eueteris have what she cannot 
appreciate, cast pearls before swine]‘—There! they’re yours for seven darics. 
I swear it’s for Metro’s sake I’ve let you have your wish.’ For ta pia 
=rnotyopov, which were interpreted as strophe, antistrophe, and epode, cf. 
Suid. s.v., who adds ‘ when the ancients wanted to abuse an uncultivated man 
(dovedv te kai amaidevrov) they said that he didn’t know even the three of 
Stesichorus’; and for the donkey in a similar connexion cf. the proverb ovos 
Avpas and Luc. Merc. Cond. 25 ov peév yap evexa Tov paOnpatov émiOvpeiv 
dycas tapeiAnpé oe (the patron his tame philosopher), oAiyov aiT@ pérel. 
TL yap Kowov, daci, pa kal d6vw; For «ai joining a simile to its application, 
kal tav’ta tavrn, lit. ‘and [I know better than] to give these to her,’ cf. 
Theocr. II. 33 7d & "Apteys nai tov év "Asda | xivjoais addpavta Kai el TL TEP 
adodares ado, i.e. the speaker’s hard-hearted lover. There is another instance 
in a scolion, Bergk, Poet. Lyr. III. 650. 24. At first sight it seems a little 
strange to speak of giving one (or some) of the Three (strophe, antistrophe, 
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and epode) to anybody, but éxdodvac seems to have been used of a poet 
assigning his work to the performers, cf. Archytas ap. Ath. XIII. 600 sq. 
‘ According to Chamaeleon, the originator of love-songs was Aleman, who was 
the first to give out to the [song-]schools (écdodvar eis tas SiatpsBds) song that 
was licentious in matters concerning women,’ etc.; cf. Theophr. Char. XXX. 18 
iuatiov exdovvat mddvat ‘send his cloak to be cleaned.’ The dropping of the 
éx here may be reasonably ascribed to the necessities of the proverb’s 
application | We have still to consider an important point. The price of 
7 darics (= £7 I4s.') is so much in excess not only of what Eueteris offers, 
5 staters (=£4 4s. 83d.), but of what K. says she shall not have the shoes for, 
4 darics (= £4 8s. s.v. /.”), that it has been supposed that the corrupt line, 106, 
contains an offer of two pairs. A better solution would be, I think, to suppose 
with Headlam that the dapixovs of 1. 102 is corrupt, as the quantity would 
seem to indicate; Hdl.’s substitution of ypuvoéous, however, will not help 
us. What the double-daric was called we do not know, but it must have had 
a name, and I suggest that we should not merely understand with some editors 
Sapixovs to mean double-darics, but for dapixovs read Simdédous (sc. Sapetxovs = 

£8 16s.), and suppose the explanation to have ousted the correct reading. If 
we can do this, all will be clear. The context requires that what K. says that 

E. shall not have the shoes for should be (1) greatly in excess of what she 
offers and (2) rather more than the price which he makes a favour of naming to 

Metro’s friend® 110 @yov or Oump (i.e. Hdl.’s (Ounv ?) 

111 The traces after AII have been read as 2 by most editors, by Blass 
as HA; they seem to me to indicate a rather closely written EC ; this gives us, 
with the remaining traces suitable but not certain, aveo® o av np, which is 
practically Biicheler’s guess am[eo® avip, cf. Sappho 2; I do not regard 
AT OKIOTAL, ATHKACTAL, aTéophaXrTal, OF amnAXaKTat as possible readings of the 
traces; the last visible traces are certainly not those of iota; over @oay there 
are perhaps traces of a correction (twv ? i.e. ‘read dear’ @yynp’ ?) I12 ovyvus 
rather than ouryets 

113 @ape[v without a colon would be more usual Greek, and suits the 
traces rather better than 0 pu, but the singular is just possible with dépe 
going before (with the first person singular a preceding imperative is essential, 
cf. Kiihn.-Bl. II. 1, p. 219) 115 appoge[e 

128 The general meaning seems to be ‘one should get ready in good 
time,’ as it were ‘mend your umbrella in fine weather’; after rv yap odv 
Bairny P has Oarrovcavevdevdovdpovovrvtaxaipartw, Biich.-Hdl. @ddovs 
avev Se tov ppovodyvta xappadmrev, Knox Oddrovs dvev ’vdov Tov dpovodvra 
dct parrew; I suggest that yuyous dvev (cf. 7edlov Siva quoted by Hdl. from 


‘ I take these values from Nairn, pp. 106 sqq.; equivalent to the daric, the difficulty is increased. 
they are of course intended merely for purposes 3 For dirddovs rather than d:rdods cf. II. 54, 
of comparison, not as representing buying- and compare the Jersey double and our doubloon 
power, ‘from Span. doblon, so called because it is the 

7 If, as is believed by some, the stater was double of the pistole’ (Skeat). 
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Nic. Ther. 693) was misread yvyouvcay ed and, as an epithet to Bairny, without 
regard to the impossible position of the article, altered to OdXroveav ed; 
otherwise I should follow Hdl. 

VIII. 2 for the sow cf. Ar. Plut. 1106 ‘ your master, his wife, the children, 
the slaves, the dog, yourself, and the sow’ 4 Tolv Kucov 8 T]ovOpute 
10 St]Ay 11 clearly epra not epya 14 tlov]vap 17 nv 

16-36 The Dream owes so much to previous work, particularly to that of 
Mr. Knox and the staff of the British Museum,’ that I have some compunction 
in trying to better what they have done. But it cannot be denied that in its 
latest state the story does not develop naturally, and there are imperative 
palaeographical reasons for making the attempt.? It is true that Greek writers, 
except perhaps in choral lyric, generally insist, like children, on giving links in 
the tale which we tend to omit as obvious, and lengthy descriptions of dress or 
scenery were not to them otiose, at any rate in Alexandrian times; but this 
does not mean that a well-told Greek tale would include things which do not 
contribute to the story, or contain apparent reasons for actions which never 
come. For instance, what is the function, in this dream as we find it restored 
by Mr. Knox,? of the words nots daovens, natural enough if we had been told 
that the journey began at night ? For what action do the words Tov «ozrov 
(or podvoy ov) yap éco@par give the motive? No version of the Dream can be 
satisfactory which is not structurally a good story. The palaeographical 
reasons for trying to improve on this version will be found in my notes below. 
In ]1. 16 one is tempted to read [€«] $dpayyos, comparing |. 67, and take 
paxphs in the Homeric sense of ‘deep’; but EK hardly fills the space, and in 
Herodas paxpys with ddpayyos must, I think, mean ‘long’; in either case, 
however, the dreamer is supposed to be saving the goat, which has wandered 
into a gully and got into difficulties; otherwise there is no good reason for the 
S@pov, which he says he will get é« Avwvicov in the interpretation of the 
dream (1. 68). The following text owes much, of course, to previous editors : 


tpayov tw’ Erxew [81a] dapayyos wiopun[v 
paxpis, 6 & ebray[alv te xedxepws Tv TIs. 
érel 58 84 [b] Wn [détepos q]a THs Byoons, 
nX[00]s dalveions, viotios] yap éooadpat, 
20 ov [Onv dSkor dptaflov] res aimrorXor mre [inv 
TH |v vyddv akpytov]| dpiwy 7’ é7roled|VTO. 
Kny@ ovKn éovrcvv [ovd]év, [6 aif 5€ Tam GANS 
Kal adrns Spvos [pe o|ré[ he EhavOave Tpayov. 
ot 8’ audi Kkaptdo[av|tes [ipidév pou, Av] va,* 
25 Tov aly’ éroiovy [év § E]r[veov otrabdiEavtes. 


1 See also Herzog, Philologus 79. 3 Herzog’s reading here, as too often else- 


2 These words were written before I saw where, does not account for the palaeographical 
Herzog (Philol.) or Knox (C.R.); theystill apply, _ facts. 
though the palaeographical reasons are not so 
strong as they were. 


4 Or tpov, see below; the fragment va seems 
now (July, 1925) to have disappeared, 
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Kat wAnoiov pev [<€>is ay]av[" ol twailovres 
k[atyeclav. pa-> p[vota] yw[yds jv olos - 
ox [totov] cpoxwr [dv hp) dileot Ss dppatrots 
&[vator] Aeris dvrvyos Kabi— [ovdas, 
30 ot [oridals! dé veBpod yravidiw[lv]| caréfw[oT]o 
kal Atvé|nv xdrralootlv aul |i tots wpors: 
xo| pupBa 8 | audi xp[ ntl] Kicoi[v | éoterro, 
id 5 K|oPopvouls do<ct>vi |<n>u Kal Tt |af@orpy 
éopi<y>KTo* K]@ pév Tol tto, S]s av [8 GAG] Hpien|e 
35 €repos, ad] ewpny ciy [ev i €] (Aco [Tat dypaTys. 


‘I dreamt that I was dragging? through a long ravine a goodly horned and 
bearded he-goat. And when I reached the higher parts of the woody glen, 
hearing a sound I hastened, for I was overcome with hunger, to a spot where 
goatherds keeping festival were filling their bellies with fruit? and unmixed 
wine. Nothing stole I, but the goat nibbled the fillets from off an oak-tree or 
two ere I could know it; whereat they that were near got possession of my 
goat, Annas, and made sacrifice of him, and then flaying him began to blow up 
the skin. Meanwhile the players took the floor near by. Lord! what a fine 
man was the leader of their mysteries! Clad was he in a slitten saffron gown 
which touched the ground with the unjoined edges of its delicate hem ;* girt 
he was with the folds of a mantle of fawnskin and about his shoulders a linen 
cape; around his head was a twine of ivy-clusters, and beneath all he wore 
buskins drawn tight with crimson latchets. So guised was he. As for any 
other that was taken with the chilly cold, his defence was that which is usual 
for country fellows.’ In 1. 18 for dé 8 cf. III. 30, 36 19 I see nxo{v|s® cor- 
rected to eo[vs or perhaps ew[, but cf. Od. VIII. 499, Aesch. Eum. 569, and we 
want a motive (sound rather than sight in the Bjoca) | tod Korrov and podvor 
ov both seem to me too long, and neither gives a reason for stealing, or rather 
refusing to steal; for the ydp-clause placed before what it explains cf. 
Kihn.-Bl. II. 2. 333 20 Knox’s first supplement was too short, his new 
suggestion ov/pmavtTes adtob€v|res is unsatisfactory (all of what goatherds ?) 
21 Should contain something (a) which a hungry (?) man might wish to 
steal (22), (b) which the goatherds could fill (?) something with; if this festival 
is the rural Dionysia, unmixed wine would seem suitable, and a measure of 
tipsiness would account well for the sequel; ®psa are among the offerings to 
Adonis, Theocr. XV. 112;° for the language cf. Od. IX. 296, a passage, be it 


1 Herzog’s orf@os is too short and his ro:xiknvy unmixed wine’ at the rural Dionysia to the 
below it too long. reliefs on the Stage of Phaedrus (see his restora- 

2 By the horns, see below. tion Zeus 1., pl. XL.), which show a goat held by 

3 E.g. figs, if this is winter, see below. the horns (cf. Hesych. xeparoeaceis: ol rods ravpous 

4 I.e. it was slit on both sides from shoulder éAkxovres dd Trav xepdrwv) at an altar, an olvoxén 
to heel, cf. Ar. Ran, 404. but no xpurjp, and an offering of fruits (appar- 

5 Knox’s y[ov]s hardly suits the traces. ently figs) and cakes; he also would compare a 

6 Mr. A. B. Cook, to whose kindness I owe __ red-figured amphora 2411 in the Naples Collec- 
much hereabouts, refers me for the ‘fruit and tion, Mon. dell’ Inst, V1., pl. 37. 
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noted, which occurs not far from the Aeolus-episode (1. 36); note also that 
évvéwpos (1. 5) comes in Od. XI. 311 22 for the position of oi cf. III. 73, 
VII. 126 231 see no trace of I‘ after TE, unless part of the horizontal stroke} 
is really part of a down-stroke, in which case the letter after E might be one of 
many, including ®; for a similar E before ® cf. II. 72, VII. 61; T' is generally 
nearer, cf. V. 1, 14, VI. 11, VII. ror | for the position of dé cf. III. 19, 73, 
IV. 62, 92 | Mr. Cook’s suggestion otediv* ‘mistletoe’ (cf. Theophr. 
C.P. II. 17. 1, a Euboean word and therefore presumably Ionic) I have not 
been able to get in satisfactorily ; orépea would be of wool, tying offerings to 
the trees (as in Pompeian paintings); to take them as vine-tendrils involves 
the rejection of the view that this festival is the rural Dionysia, which were 
held in midwinter; modern cattle will eat woollen garments hung out to 
dry | for nibbling goats leading to a quarrel and the impromptu trial of their 
keeper cf. Longus II. 3 24 Mr. Knox rightly rejects (C.k.) what he first 
printed, 6[8etv|res; it is too long and the traces do not suit it; but his new 
reading at[av|res gives no connexion with the previous sentence and is very 
weak, moreover the half-letter visible after TA is curved like C or E not 
II | captacavtes I take from Hesych. xaptrafecOar* xpativvecOar; Hat. prefers 
Kaptepos to Kpatepos; or we might read xapr’ dolav|res ‘mightily vexed,’ 
comparing L. and S. for the intransitive use of aw, and aon and our use of 
‘fed-up’ for the meaning (udda 87 Kexopnuévors T'opyws Sappho 48 Bgk.) | the 
eating of the goat (cf. 1. 70) is here implied in the sacrificing as in Theophr. 
Char. 9. 2 Oucas Tots Oeots, avTos pév Sertrveiv Tap’ étTépw, Ta Sé Kpéa atroTiOévas 
arol macas | to avoid the fifth-foot spondee we might adopt Hesychius’ ipiov 
(sic)+ tpdyos, comparing €ntpevov 5. 32 which in Choeroboscus’ text of H. was 
written 7tpiov (E.M. 411. 40, Crusius) 26 in what I take as ov the first stroke 
is consistent with 0 (the right-hand part of is a down-stroke in this hand and 
sometimes ends almost perpendicularly as here, e.g. 7. 37; the beginning of 
this stroke is here lost in the selis) or with O (cf. the last O in 1. 6) 
27 wvotaywyos, a mock-heroic metaphor, is due to Mr. Milne 28-9 xad@é’ is 
partly due to Mr. Milne; I take it as the aorist of xa@ixw =xaOixvéopat ; for 
ovodas cf. VIII. 42; the xpoxwrds was really a feminine yst@yv, and so would be 
expected to touch the ground 30 at first this seems unsatisfactory, and not 
only because of the plural yAavidiwv ; the two genitives ‘folds of mantles of a 
fawn’ are not exactly paralleled by any example given by Kiihner-Blass II. 
I. 337, though Eur. Ph. 308 Bootpvyor . 
nearer than most; however, there is Herodotus’ wéé:Aa ve8pa@v worn by the 
Thracians mepi tovs todas te Kal Tas Kvnpas 7. 75, and if that is not to be 
corrected to ve8peéwv ‘ fawnskins’ we must not change ve8pod here to veBpis ; 
the next line precludes otixrfjs 5é veSpod yravidiw, which otherwise might 
serve (for dative cf. Eur. Hec. 432, Hel. 422, Pind. Nem. X. 82); xAavidias as 
an adjective with orodidas also occurs to me, cf. oixidios Opp., vupidsos Eur. ; 


. « KutTas AoKapov s.v. 1. comes 


1 A piece of this has been lost or turned round 2 The alternative form would probably have 
since Nairn's facsimile was made. 


to be oreXiba in H. 
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but on the whole I prefer Knox’s reading 33 the letter before KA, as Milne 
agrees, is hardly N or C | for confusion in MSS. between qdotmos and gowos cf. 
Soph. Phil. 783 34 for érpu<y>x«ro (the y is dropped in the perfect infinitive 
by some MSS. of Philostr. Vit. Ap. II. 63), which I thought of before seeing 
Herzog’s paper, cf. passages quoted by Knox, p. 388 med. | the fragment con- 
taining 7[, op[ can hardly belong here; it certainly does not belong where 
Herzog puts it, VIII. 38; probably to Il. 55-6 | dpixy of winter, cf. ra xar’ 
aypous Avoviora held in Poseideon in Attica | obviously, as Mr. Knox now 
apparently sees, after so long a description of one of the competitors or players, 
these two lines 34-5 must be descriptive either of 6 érepos or of of adXot, but 
Knox’s &AXos &AAnv can hardly stand for trav aAXwv AAXos AAXnv | for this 
construction of eV@soras! cf. eiOropévas 

36 sqqj We now come to the doxwdtacpuos itself; according to my 
restoration, we left some of the goatherds, presumably the older men, inflating 
the skin at 1. 25 (imperfect évémveov, see below); my suggestions are based on 
these considerations: (1) Herzog’s view that A@z7ros is the skin (cf. Xérw), and 
Knox’s that the word before Xaxrifew (38) is dépua,? seem to me very probably 
right, but Knox’s 9Al]xov does not fill the space in 1. 36, and surely eis mAodv 
‘Oduccéws oixade is impossible Greek; (2) the description of the size of the 
xwpuxos, if, as the interpretation of the Dream makes almost certain, it is the 
goatskin of 1. 25, is only in point here if it describes what the goatskin has now 
become, i.e. by being inflated; (3) the most likely place for the fragment 
containing ®H and ETO, or as Mr. Knox now reads it and as appears to me 
possible, EIT, is under the T of ’Odvecéws; (4) the fragment containing KEN, 
or more probably HEN,‘ I have placed with certainty before Agéerov in 1. 39, 
at a distance which would suit one letter such as H or N, or two such as AI, 
OI, OE, O@, OC (the last three pairs written small and close); (5) the NOC of 
l. 73 fits this space exactly; (6) if A@os is the goatskin and ll. 36-7 describe 
its size, ro S{€pp.ja can only be right if it comes in a speech; (7) however we 
restore ll. 38-9, they must deal with something which resembles what ‘ we,’ the 
townsfolk, renreduev év yopots Acwyvvcov, and must be consistent with the skin 
(Sopn 1. 47, n@puKos |. 74), the inflation (amvovus |. 74), the jumping of the 
competitors on to the skin (ém’ ody addéc8az |. 46), with the words Aaxrileww 
(1. 38) and, probably, wateiy (1. 58), and with the actions of the competitors 
successful (ll. 45-7) and unsuccessful (Il. 41-4); (8) as Mr. Knox sees, we want 
some mention of the oiling or greasing of the skin, for there is no room for it 
in l. 25; I suggest: 

6 8’, érel TIO A@Tro[S Kdplvxov® [7e]rrorjcat 
@opynv ’O8jvccéws d[ocov] AidrA[ov] dapor, 


1 Suggested to me by Mr. Knox’s (C.R.) the right leg is fairly common, and is found 

«<e>l§icro (there is hardly room, I think, for his _ before iota in 4. 13. 

ely’ [O1ry Tis] before it). 4 E, H, T are just possible readings of this 
2 The letter after TO, as Knox now sees, can- doubtful letter, hardly M. 

not be II. 5 The T seems to me to be visible on the 
* II's whose top stroke does not project on the under surface. 

left occur in 7.59, 8. 21, 22; the ‘kick-up’ of 
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Xploas €]dn: [*°O ayav td5€] ro S[€ppla Aakriverp, 
vik 8 ds jém[uBq oKédeos E]E Ev[ds] A@oTor,’ 


40 womrep Tededpev &v yopois Atwvicou. 


‘And when the fell seemed to me to have grown to a wineskin of the size 
of Aeolus’ gift to Odysseus, the chief anointed it and said, ‘‘ The joust is to 
tread this skin, the victory his that hops upon it best,” even as we do in the 
dances of Dionysus.’ In Il. 36-37 © is twice corrected to O; I suggest that 
wacov for occov was a mistake due to the preceding ws, and that tw for ro was 
an anticipation of Aw, both errors of a common type | for c@puxov toveiy tt 
cf. Timaeus ap. Diog. Laert. VIII. 60 dvous éxdaphvar nal aoxods tromjoa 
(quoted by Herzog)! 37 for the two genitives cf. Thuc. III. 12 tiv éxeivor 
HéAAAnoW Tov és Huds Sewv@v and other instances in Kihn.-Bl. II. 1. 337? 
38 the first supplement is mainly due to Mr. Knox, though he writes 7A«pe 
xai épn, placing the fragment containing ®H further to the right, which seems 
to me a less likely position; cf. for the crasis 4.65 39 for the omission of 
av cf. II. 43, III. 75 | oxéreos é€ is a little long for the gap, but possible, since 
there is much small writing hereabouts, and not only at the end of the line | 
for the hopping cf. Plat. Symp. 190A, Eust. Od. X. 47 and other passages 
quoted by Knox, p. 389 | for the phrase oxéXeos && évos (they also said é¢’ Evos 
oxédous and évi 1rodi) cf. Soph. Phil. gt (of Philoctetes) od yap é& évos todos | 
nas Tocovale mpos Biav yetpwoeTat 

45 Mr. Knox’s pov[vo]s is probably right, but why not dis? his use of 
kai... 5€ is hard to explain in this context 47 Mr. Knox’s old reading 
atrak]a>s I find too long; I once thought of odrws ‘simply,’ i.e. just pressing 
against his foot without throwing him off; but though T is not invariably 
joined to a succeeding © (cf. IV. 51, V. 57, VII. 11), one would expect to see 
part of the cross-stroke here; so I should prefer op@a@s and mvefedvra (Herzog- 
Knox) 46 for the late ody with tmesis cf. Ar. Ran. 1047 48 jra[eBdov 
58 AadE warélwv Ta Gedv ipa] perhaps refers to the doxwdtacpos having been 
participated in by a stranger; or is waréw metaphorical, referring to the 
depredations of the goat ? 

64 the letter after Sopéa cannot be A; it might be T (cf. the first T in 
l. 40), &, less likely Z or II; I suggest t[t\Xew Xetra ‘tear in pieces,’ cf. 1. 72, 
2.70, and Theocr. III. 21 65 eAn[Ga 66 S[os ] 


67 sqq. Knox’s original supplements are too long in |. 68 and too short in 
l. 69, and in 1. 69 P has, as he now agrees, not evs but e«; Herzog’s readings 
do not fit; I follow Knox’s new readings, except that I should read in 1. 67 
ds pév Td]v alya, because as Kahd]v alya is too short; ‘Even as I dragged the 


1 With Mr. Knox’s #A{]xov, which for palaeo- the adjective, in the former case with a punning 
graphical reasons, as we have seen, is unlikely, reference to Aeolus, in the latter taking AloNéy 
we should have expected weguofcGa:; the useof as the adjective of Alfodos (‘of Aeolus’); or did 
mweto.jo Oa seems to call for a predicate. H. write Aiédov ‘of Aeolus’ (corrupted to 

2 An alternative is to read alé\ov or Alokédv as  Alddov)? 
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goat out of the ravine, so I shall have a gift from the fair Dionysus’ (i.e. the 
prize at the Dionysia ?) 

71 sqq. for the play on pédea ‘limbs’ and pédrea ‘songs, poems’ cf. 
the Tale of Echo, Longus III. 23 | in év Movonow H.’s readers could hardly 
fail to see a reference to the Movceioy at Alexandria, cf. Theocr. VII. 47; but 
the phrase must of course go with tiAevow ; pace Knox and Herzog, it cannot 
go with zroddoi as if it stood for Trav év Movanow dvTwv 

72 Knox’s de y[otv Kplvw] will not do; as I see it, there is not room for 
PINQ after the K (which is partly visible), and hardly room for OTN before it, 
moreover the letter after Tis 2; read with Crusius 08’ éyo [<€>1]k[afo], the 
last three letters of which must have been small and close, as often hereabouts, 
especially at the end of a line 

76 sqq. Knox is right (C.R.) to reject zoezs in 78, but I do not think 
Mr. Milne’s tu]pns exhausts the possibilities, and €&w] «Aéos, the old reading, 
seems to me unquestionably right, cf. Ibycus, O.P. 1790 fin., a similar context ; 
the chief trouble lies in the two 7’s; Herzog’s use of 7...% for cite... eiTe 
seems to me most unlikely, and if I understand him right Knox’s view that 
Tins we” ‘Irrma@vaxta is dependent on ra xvAdd involves a use of the genitive 
of description in Greek, for which it would be hard, I think, to find a satisfactory 
parallel ; the Laconian song, Ar. Lys. 1247, addressed to Mnemosyne, begins 
Oppaov Twas Kupcaviws ® Mvapova trav teav poav, where éppyaov = dpunoor ; 
HME in 1. 76 seems to have changed HNME to HME in |. 77; I suggest, 
following Hdl. in 1. 76: 


€Ew] «ré0s, val Movcav, 4 ws’ érrea x[oopets, 
pey’ €& iduBov, h<Kv> pe Sevtépn<e> ywol py 
dp |pa<ci>s? (i.e. opyas) we? ‘Irr@vaxta Tov madras [Kelvov 


TA KUAN’ aeidery BovOidais érriovod v. 


‘I shall have great fame from my verses, I swear it by thee, O Muse, that 
adornest my lines, if thou makest me to win the second place after old 
Hipponax in singing’ [lit. makest me to sing with the second judgment or 
decision] ‘crippled songs to the future children of Xouthos.’ 79 «vAX’ (sic) 
IX. The restoration of this tantalizing introduction cannot be certain, but 
as I cannot agree with some of Mr. Knox’s readings of the more doubtful 
letters—for instance in ll. 2 and 8—, and I do not find his supplements always 
consistent with the size of the gaps—for instance in Il.6 and 10o—, I have made 
the following attempt. But I need hardly add I owe much to previous work. 
I take the scene to be a breakfast in the yuvaixwvitis. As the Greek breakfast? 
consisted solely of bread sopped in wine (Plut. Q. Conv. 8. 6. 4), it is natural 
that the scolding of the slaves should be in connexion with the bringing of 
wine and bread. The first two lines are concerned with the seating of the 
2 In view of Herodas'’ title and the derivation, 


it seems likely that for davyoriopdy in Ath. I. 11d 
we should read drovygricpuér. 


‘ No room for &p]uas (imperfect) ; a trace over 
the A is perhaps the remains of the correction H 
or HI (i,e. ‘read dpugs ?). 
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company, i.e. the children. The last I restore exempli gratia from Theocr. 28. 


The mother speaks: 


“Elfec@e maca:. Kxovd To wadiov; dé€fov. 
<€>1 cat! r[plos, Evérecpa, cal Trdvenv p[dEov. 
Biiz[n, ti Ajavdpn tHv éroipor (sc. walav) ov[K otoets ; 
G<e>l Kabevbles + un ce [Kv ]icuatovr [pve - 
5 thetow 1d] d<e>iva rlott alynvito[s] Ev[ow 

H Sooo. |v 5{n odd lay mre7roikd| oat. 
dép olvolv- a[AAad pi] dép’, és xdp[ov 8,” Avva, 
Bpi(G +] 6 & A[abev ’yepO0<e> ia |a Serhaiors BrEY[ J. 
dép aw Vex[ds 7d &xtrwlpa- cal ra viv evders 

IO avtn ov; ph adda Brat] reTar Ca >dvw [cor H vaots - 
ov mpoa’ d[vous RoW > } Sé vA], 7 ’E[ENOW 
Tibec@’ Gp[itdrav js ov T]dcOrov e£oi [cers ; 
yAnx® [bép + ov Sy Tots To]Kedai o° Hetpa 

e.g. [dxws o Gepyov Kdxipny Tpéhoip Evdov. | 

This may be translated thus: 

‘Sit down everybody. Where’s Baby? Give him to me. Sit next me 
[or sit up to table], Eueteira, and wipe Glyké’s nose. Bité, you hussy, why 
don’t you bring what bread you have ready? You're always asleep. Mind I 
don't have to remind you of the scratchings I’ve given you. I'll give you at 
one beating more marks of ornamentation on the you-know-what than all 
you've had before put together. Bring some wine—no, don’t bring it; have 
your sleep out, Anna; but what you forget is, how bad your eyesight will be 
when you wake up [1.e. you'll find you’ve a black eye]. Bring the cup, Psecas; 
why, are you asleep as late as this? No, no; it must be a sudden loss of wits; 
you used not to be a fool. And the girl—must I come out and make a race of 
it for you to win [7.e. come and drive you here]? Bring the pennyroyal. I 
didn’t adopt you for the pleasure of keeping a pet do-nothing and sloven.’ 

1-2 In l. 2 (a) the letter before AI was either K or C; if C, it can have 
been preceded by iota, but by no other letter, (b) there is a high point? before 
cat T'AvKnv, and the last syllable of Evére.pay makes with it a spondee where, if 
it is the fourth foot, we must have an iambus; it seems to me that if (1) we 
read the first letters as xa/, we must either suppose the initial «ai to have been 
a mistake, or Evérespay to be a mistake for Evérecpa, and if (2) we read them 
ical, i.e. eloas or tcas imperative of efadunv, we have no choice but to read 
Evérepa and take it as vocative, which involves the equation eloaz, or icat, 
mTpos=Tpocetcat Or mpoctcas (for mpds in tmesi cf. III. 85); I choose the latter 
alternative. Now eloa: or foac may be used either transitively or intransitively, 
cf. Ap. Rh. IV. 8 dveeicaro and Hdt. III. 126, VI. 103 bmetoas (Cobet umiaas), 
both meaning ‘ make to sit.’ The syllable Se€[ may belong to the imperative 


meaning ‘read Evéreipa’ ? see below. 
3 Ch mrapicracOa, Lys. 18. Io. 


1 Or Coa, see below. 
2 Ora slightly misplaced mark of cancellation 
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Séfov as Mr. Knox takes it, ‘Give the baby to me,’ or it may be some case of 
Aékis or AeEw (cf. I.G. II. 984. 1. 11 and II. 2034, Cic. Verr. II. 5. 42). If 
(1) the verb is intransitive, I would translate as above. The mother receives 
the baby from the unnamed nurse, and then tells the eldest child to sit next 
her [or up to table] and wipe the third child’s nose. The active of wiocopa: is 
cited by Hesychius according to L. and S., but I cannot find it in Schmidt’s 
edition; amoyuvtrw is quoted by Pollux 2. 78, and occurs in A.P. 11. 268 of a 
man wiping his own nose; the active would naturally be used of wiping other 
people’s noses in nurseries; the simple verb, too, may well be nursery 
language. The family thus being seated, the mother calls for the food and 
drink. Iam not sure if the absence of a name for the nurse who brings the 
baby is a blemish. If so, we must read «od 70 masdiov, AcE[ot; The only other 
objection I can see to this first alternative is, that with the possible exception 
of the baby all three children are girls, and that seems dramatically unsound. 
But, for all we know, this may be Herodas’ own family (cf. the previous Mime) 
and we are dealing with fact, not fiction. If (2) eloac or toa is transitive, we 
can give the mother a boy other than the baby by reading Aé&([tv, ‘sit [ =seat } 
Dexis next me [or up to table],’ a use naturally as rare in Greek literature as 
the nursery use of ‘sit’ transitively is in ours. But the use of the feminine 
Taoca is against this; and dé£oy certainly rounds off the baby-fetching episode, 
which is otherwise left in the air 

3 The name Bitr® occurs in a Coan inscription, J.G. 2236, and for the 
single T we might compare H.’s own Bitwva in V. and Birds in VI.; but with 
the -» suffix we should expect TT; I therefore suggest Birn, comparing Bechtel, 
Hist. Personennamen, p. 94, where he remarks that Butias, Bitids, Bitiwv, Birwv, 
Birtos presuppose a name Béros | Xavdpy is due to Mr. Knox | with the omission 
of ualav, cf. Alex. Kump. 1. woaovus hépets; sc. dptous 

4 Either this is the rare construction ‘ Mind I don’t remind you’ exempli- 
fied in Jl. I. 26, or wy is interrogative; the former best suits the following 
sentence 

5-6 I have placed the fragment J&v[, |keA[, with some probability, by 
means of the grain of the papyrus, 3 mm. (a worm-course?) to the right of 
these lines; but «tA is very uncertain, part of the surface being lost | the form 
Trevow is inferred from Hdt.’s wAedv, 7AEdVOs, but some may prefer mAéoovwr | 
70 Seiva is kvoods or muyn, cf. Ar. Ach. 1149; for beating on the belly cf. Ar. 
Ran. 663, but the reference may be to depilation, cf. Cratin. Now. 6 (a threat) | 
70 cdv would hardly fit the gap; for rodro contemptuous= 70 adv cf. obtos = av; 
an alternative would be t[éo[[o]]ov a corruption of 76 cov | avnvutas ‘ without 
pausing,’ i.e. ‘at one beating’ | zoAAay apparently ‘ever before,’ a construc- 
tion arising from an attempt to add ‘and they are many’ to ‘as many as’; cf. 
et moAXdKis = ‘ if ever,’ Kiihner-Blass II. 2. 115 

7 For the omission of the article with ofvov cf. the same phrase in Ar. 
Plut. 644 and Anacr. 62 Bgk. and the Amacreontea | és xopov is so used by 
Luc. Merc. Cond. 26 
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8 6 & éddGev is like ob & érrepyvjcOnv V. 53 and 6 mapédTov Theophr. 
Char. VII. 3 | for the omission of 6@@arwpois cf. V, 60, VI. 23 

g The name is doubtful, the traces favouring Ver[ or Ver[; but cf. Cic. 
Fam. VIII. 12. 2, Juv. VI. 489 | a single cup is conceivable for breakfast in a 
nursery, where old customs (cf. the loving-cup and the Eucharist and 
Alcaeus 41 Bgk. a 8 drépa ray arépav xtnu& @67j7Tw) die hard; Kitred)Aa is too 
short 

10 After BAdrrera: the scribe wrote or began ¢pévas, reading ¢dvaco: as 
dpevacot, which was corrected by striking through peva and writing vw above 
(the ¢ is not struck out); for the contracted form vaous cf. va8vorpa VI. 16. 

11 Cf. Ar. Nub. 5, Theocr. X. 23 

13 yAnxo is the Ionic form, cf. Hipp. II. 323 Kiihn; what is pennyroyal 
doing here? Though I am assured that those are not its real properties, it 
seems to have had a vogue in Hippocrates’ and Herodas’ native Cos as a laxa- 
tive, and it is therefore quite proper to a nursery breakfast; in Hipp. /.c. and 
ib. fin. it is an ingredient of a medicine which rnv xovdiay Aver; in another 
passage, I. 688 Kuhn, it is precisely stated that it Oepyatver nai Siaywpée. In 
fifth-century Athens it was used to counteract over-indulgence in eating fruit, 
Ar. Pax 712 and Sch. | jetpa is apparently used of adopting (as a slave) an 
exposed child 

14 évdov with tpédwm would suggest ‘keeping as a pet,’ i.e. ‘idle,’ cf. 
Theophr. Char. XXI. 6 of a tame jackdaw. 

I add a few exegetic and illustrative notes : 


III. 42 Ti pev Soxeis TA OTAAYXVA THS KAKHS TWacyeW 
érreav Lowe ; 


tt Soxeis is apparently like was Soxeis, was ole, mocov Soxeis, ‘you can’t 
think what’; cf. Kihner-Blass IT. 2. 354 

59 The name ®iAXos occurs in Anacreon 172 Bgk. 

IV. 11 For fowl-roosts on the walls of houses cf. Theocr. XIII. 13 where 
they are called ‘smoky’ because they were near the smoke-hole or chimney 

VI. 54 Cf. the proverb jody mor’ Hoav Gdxipot Midyjotoe and its variants, 
with references in Paroem. Gr. I. 151 Leutsch 

VII. 28 xovdé xnpds avOnoe: for this use of xnpds of encaustic painting 
cf. Anacreont. XVII. 28 e¢ al. 

XI.a xaOereiv icrov: to ‘take down’ the weaver’s beam because the piece 
of cloth is finished, cf. Theocr. XV. 35, XVIII. 35, Bion II. 24. 


My thanks are due to Mr. A. B. Cook for some valuable archaeological 
suggestions in Mime VIII., and to Mr. H. I. Bell and Mr. H. J. M. Milne for 
ungrudging help with certain doubtful letters; my debt to Mr. A. D. Knox 


I share with all scholars. 
J. M. EDMonpDs. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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ANTIGONE AND THE BRIDE OF CORINTH. 


THIS paper sets out to answer four apparently unconnected questions, which, 
however, I hope to show to be parts of one question : 

(1) Why did Haimon kill himself over the body of Antigone? 

(2) Why did Philinnion return for three nights to her father’s house? 

(3) Why is it unlawful (ov Géuts) to leave a story unfinished ? 

(4) Why is a magician sometimes torn in pieces by his own devils, or otherwise 
destroyed by his own magic? 

The last statement is familiar to everyone; the third rests on the excellent 
authority of Plato (Gorgtas 505c, where see Stallbaum) ; the first two need some 
preliminary explanation. A great part of the significance of Sophokles’ admirable 
play is lost by those who misinterpret the episode of the suicide ; it seems a rather 
unnecessary addition to Kreon’s woes. But the matter has been put in its true light 
by P. Roussel, in Rev. é&. grecques, 1922, pp. 63 sqq. Haimon and Antigone are 
betrothed, as the only possible interpretation of 570 shows. dpwoimor yap xarépwv 
ait yvar, says Kreon; Ismene answers, ovx, ws y’ éxeiv tHd€ 7’ Fv Hpporpéeva—i.e. 
‘That is not so, for they (Haimon and Antigone) had already been betrothed (before 
this affair began).” Kreon therefore is doubly impious; he insults (dripage:, 572) not 
only Haimon, whose marital rights he violates, but Hades. A virgin may, as I have 
elsewhere! shown, be wedded to Hades, not merely in poetical fancy, but in cult; but 
a married woman cannot; Hades, like all Greek gods, refuses to countenance 
polyandry. The bride is given over into his keeping (890), and is definitely in his 
charge. The fact that she hangs herself in the tomb, and thus avoids starving to 
death, is of no ritual importance, for she is ritually dead from the moment it closes 
over her. This being so, Hades necessarily and inevitably brings the bridegroom to 
her. It is the well-known story of Leonora, with the sexes reversed ; a story which, 
whether surviving or revived, is still in circulation in Greece, as may be seen from 
Bikellas’ tale, “O dpxos rns adyamrns, which claims with obvious truth to be of popular 
origin, 

But there was another possibility, somewhat less gruesome, but equally 
thrilling, and more familiar to us generally because, while Sophokles has been 
misunderstood, Goethe has made it the subject of his famous poem, Dse Braut von 
Corinth. The fullest version we have is in Phlegon of Tralles, de mitvabilibus 1 
(Westermann, Paradoxogr., pp. 117 sqq.). Unfortunately the beginning is lost, and 
has to be supplied from the much shorter version of Proclus (im rem pub. II., p. 116, 
Kroll), who cites as his authority Naumachios of Epeiros; as Naumachios was 
a writer of the fourth century (éri tov ypetépwv tarmwv, says Proclus, writing in the 
fifth), he probably used Phlegon, who was a /tbertus of Hadrian, and another of 
whose stories he has reproduced in the same passage. We may therefore regard 
this fragment as equivalent to an epitome of the de mirabilibus so far as it goes. 
Patching the two together, then, we have the following tale: In the reign of Philip 
of Macedon—probably Philip II. is meant, but the historical framework is of the 
shakiest—a married couple in Corinth, Demostratos and Charito, married their 
daughter Philinnion to a certain Krateros. But she died, and six months afterwards 
a guest, Machates, visited her parents’ house. The rest proceeds as in Goethe’s 


1 In a paper read before the British Asso- Philology, July, 1925. 
ciation at Toronto, August, 1924; see Classical 
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poem : the young man receives the visits of a girl, whom he takes to be a hetaira; 
on the third night Philinnion’s mother, who has heard of the matter, and begged 
Machates to let her have sight of the mysterious visitor, intrudes, and finds that it is 
her own daughter, who thus addresses her and her husband: ‘ Mother and father, 
how ill you use me, grudging me my three days with our guest in my own father’s 
home, when I hurt no one! Therefore you, for your meddling, must mourn me 
again; but I will go back to my appointed place, for my coming was by the divine 
will.” Thereat she falls dead; the governor of the city hears of the matter, and by 
his orders the tomb is examined, and found to contain, where the body of Philinnion 
ought to be, a ring which Machates had given his visitor. 

I forbear for a moment to comment on the story, which I take to be garbled at 
one point and incomplete in another, but pass on to mention another marvel quoted 
by Proclus from Naumachios. One Rufus of Philippi, chief priest of Thessalonike, 
undertook to give certain games, but died before he could do so. Three days after 
his death he came to life, and, the tale continues, ‘stated that he had been sent up 
by the chthonian gods to accomplish the public games.’ This he did, and then, as 
Gunga Dass says, ‘ died conclusively.’ 

What I wish to point out is that both the priest and the bride are in the same 
position, not only as Haimon and Antigone, but as the story-teller who is half-way 
through. Whatever else a story may be (and it is and has been many things), it is 
frequently a charm or a piece of ritual, as has been so often pointed out that I need 
hardly give examples. Hence to be part way through one of the ritual tales (say, 
half-way through the story of Iron, in the Kalevala, or the tale of Persephone, which 
the witch threatens to tell in the sixth book of Lucan) is to be half-way through 
a rite. But so are Haimon and Antigone. They are betrothed, but have not yet 
completed, and especially have not yet consummated, their marriage. The priest in 
the story from Naumachios is in like case; he is, in Roman phraseology, uct: 
damnatus, but has not as yet paid his sacral debt. 

Much has been written, notably by the French school of sociologists, guos honoris 
causa nomino, without professing implicit belief in all their theories, about the difference 
between sacred and secular, tabu and non-tabu, and the ritual, often very complicated, 
needed in order to pass from one state to the other. M. van Gennep also has done 
lasting service to science in his monumental work, Les Rites de Passage, in insisting 
on the highly sacral nature of all thresholds—notably that between two of the great 
stages of life, as childhood and puberty, or the single and the married state. But 
some are perhaps a little apt to forget, firstly, that it is quite as magical a business to 
make a sacred into a profane person or place; and, secondly, that a ritual ‘ threshold ’ 
is not a mathematical line, but of perceptible width, so that it is possible to step on 
it and stay there. To marry, for example, may take all manner of different periods 
of time: a few minutes, if we like, among ourselves ; some years, if the thing is done 
with full Bulgarian ceremonial ; and therefore it is possible to remain half-married. 
But the half-married are clearly in a very parlous state, belonging neither to one 
class nor to another, and therefore in a tabu condition, from which they can release 
themselves only by fulfilling the rite they have begun. This, doubtless, is the reason 
why in Hades we find not only the Danaids, who on the most plausible explanation 
of their punishment spend eternity in trying to get married, but also a host of 
unhappy lovers, who have nearly all this in common, in Vergil,’ that at the time 
of their death they were betwixt and between in some way or other— 


His Phaedram Procrinque locis 


One had tried to be the wife simultaneously of father and son; the other had been 
slain by her husband, thus unnaturally breaking the tie between them. 


1 Aen. VI. 444 Sqq.: 
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maestamque Eriphylen 
crudelis nati monstrantem uolnera cernit 


She again had broken the tie by violence, being the murderess of her husband. 


Euadnenque et Pasiphaen; his Laodamia 
it comes, et iuuenis quondam, nunc femina Caenis, 
rursus, et in ueterem fato reuoluta figuram. 


The first three are out of the picture. Vergil, I think, did not understand 
Euadne’s perfectly correct sats, and thinks of her as a suicide; Pasiphae had been 
grossly misrepresented for many centuries before he mentioned her, and Laodamia is 
in the same class with Euadne; but Kainis-Kaineus is certainly in place, having been 
both man and woman. Ina very similar position are the unburied dead. Indeed, 
the whole horror of vampires, adwpot, Biartofdvaror, and such uncanny spooks, is that 
they are not properly dead at all. The living one is used to; the real dead are all 
very well in their way; according to local belief and custom they come back as 
babies, or show themselves at soul-feasts for a few hours each year, or abide decently 
in their tombs, or in Hades ; but the others are, in Bram Stoker’s expressive phrase, 
‘Undead.’ They have not lived on earth long enough to qualify for admission into 
the world of shades, or some irregularity in their own condition or the rites of their 
sepulture has stopped them on the way, hence they are miserable, much more 
miserable than either the dead or the living, and consequently liable to work off their 
ill-temper on those unfortunate enough to come within their reach. In particular, 
they are horribly apt to make other people like themselves, It is well known that a 
vampire’s victims themselves tend to become vampires, and hundreds of defixtones 
appeal to the Biarofavaro: to kill someone. 

Antigone then, from the moment of her entrance into the tomb, and therefore 
into the world of the dead, was in an unbalanced state magically, doubly so in fact ; 
for she was in Hades’ province, yet not as yet actually out of the body, and she was 
neither married nor unmarried. So she drew Haimon after her, as he foresaw that 
she would (751, 75 otv @aveiras, kai Oavovc’ dAe@ twa, a remark which one or two 
moderns misunderstand as badly as Kreon, though in a different way). 

All this surely throws a strong light on the tale of Philinnion. It seems to me 
necessary to assume that she died still a virgin, and fairly likely that in the original 
story Machates and Krateros were one and the same person. However, this last 
point is not quite necessary ; Machates, if not her actual husband, was well fitted to 
represent him, being an outsider, who declared himself such by sleeping in the guest- 
room. What makes me think that he was her husband is that, according to Phlegon, 
he gave her an iron ring, which is surely a gift rather suited to a bride than to 
a light-o’-love.t In any case, she must have died with the all-important réAos 
unaccomplished. Why she was to return for three nights in particular, apart from 
the familiar magical connotations of three, I do not know; but the first three nights 
of marriage (the ‘nights of Tobias’) have certainly at some times and places a 
particular significance. 

It remains, however, to ask why Philinnion did not attract her husband to her, 
or, alternatively, why Antigone did not return to life. Either would do so far as 
fulfilling the rite was concerned, and certainly Philinnion was quite as much in the 
realm of Hades as Antigone. The answer is incidentally furnished by Wissowa in 
his admirable article on the entombment of guilty Vestals (4.R.W. XXII., 1924, 
p. 213). Philinnion was innocent of all offence, and great allowance could be made 
for one in her unhappy position; but Antigone was undeniably a great sinner. 
Sophokles, indeed, is sympathetic towards her, but the earlier age which framed the 


1 See Pliny, N H. XXXIII. 12, sponsae . . . ferreus anulus mittitur. 
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story was clearly less so. She had most flatly disobeyed her king, and at the same 
time the nearest available representative of her father, for Oedipus was either dead, 
in exile, or dethroned and under a curse, leaving Kreon the senior male of the 
household. Hence, with the usual reluctance to shed kindred blood, she had not 
been put to death, but subjected to an ordeal ; Hades could not, in common justice, 
let her come out of it alive. Therefore, as Haimon unluckily had associated himself 
closely with her, there was no alternative to making him die also. ‘Therefore she 
perished, and in her death was the bale of another also.’ 

Indeed, so full of magic is the whole business of marriage (owing, of course, to 
the immense psychological, and therefore magical, importance of all that relates 
to the sexual functions), that even long-established married couples are apt to attract 
each other to or from Hades. I have mentioned Euadne and Laodamia, to keep to 
Greek examples, setting China, India, etc., aside; Pausanias remembers that 
Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, was the first widow ever to remarry ;* Orpheus 
and Eurydike are well known not only in Thrace, but from there eastward to the 
Pacific coast of America, if not farther. But as a rule no such fatal consequences 
follow in Greek thought the death of a husband or wife. The reason appears to be 
that, to a Greek, mere long continuance in a given state tended to make its magical 
importance pass off. This is an early idea enough. Minos had to do something, 
whatever exactly it was, every eighth year, in order to remain ‘ gossip of Zeus’ 
(r 179); and the unburied and untimely dead could manage to get across Styx 
if they waited long enough. But as a rule definite measures have to be taken to 
desacralize one’s self. A Roman after prayer was careful to turn his back on the 
god and sit down to let the holiness pass off; Pythagoreans were strongly advised to 
go out of a temple the reverse way to that by which they came in. So with the 
many magicians who, like Ancus, Faust, or Lay-brother Peter, were undone by 
their own magic, whether broomsticks, thunderbolts, or demons. They used only 
the first half of the charm; and to complete their abracadabras there was need of a 
St. Dunstan to desacralize all with a stern ‘ Vade retro, strongbeerum.’ 

H. J. Rose. 
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THE (HOMERIC) HYMN TO HERMES. 
(Continued from the ‘ Classical Quarterly,’ Vol. XVIIL., p. 141.) 


193 €& ayeAns + 6 Sé tatpos eBooKeto povvos am’ addAwv 
Kuaveos, xaporrot de xives KaTomicOev ErovTo 
Téeroapes HUTE PwTES OMOdpoves* ot pev ErAEcpOev 
oi Te KUves 6 TE Tavpos, O bn wept Oavpa TéTUKTAL. 


Horace has told us that the author of a literary work, 
qui uariare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 


falls into absurdities. Much more likely to meet this fate is the interpolater who has 
the same ambition. The above four lines are a case in point; for it is fairly certain 
that if this Hymn were presented to readers as it came from the hand of its author, 
the whole passage with its phenomenal bull and its four pacifist dogs which appar- 
ently had agreed together not to bark and bite, ‘as is their nature to,’ would not be 
found in the text. Undoubtedly it is true, though it is by no means a marvel 
(Gavpa), that the bull which was somewhere else and the dogs which were following 
in his wake were not taken by the infant cattle-lifter who was satisfied, as he well 
might be, with a trifle of fifty cows. The veracity of the interpolater in this regard 
may, therefore, pass without question, and furthermore his knowledge of epic metre 
does not fail seriously till he reaches the fourth line, although o dé ravpos is not really 
epic and aAAdwv not aAAwv is required in the opening line, for he certainly did not 
mean, as he unwittingly says ‘ other bulls,’ but ‘the others, the cows.’ After oi pév 
eXecpfev (not of pev as a recent edition has it) it is quite out of the question that of re 
Kuves 6 Te TaUpos, two flagrant examples of the later article, should follow. Should 
anyone feel satisfied to defend this expression by translating whimsically ‘ both those 
dogs and that bull,’ he would hardly succeed in convincing any scholar but himself, 
and of this limited success 76 5) wept Oavpa rervxras might well be said; and even then 
there remains the undeniable and awkward fact that five short syllables are found 
standing in sequence in this misbegotten and fraudulent verse. In reality all four 
lines are based on the genuine— 


192 Tacas OnAcias TaAcas Kepacootv eAcKTas. 


Note the weakness of the connecting link ¢£ ayéAns standing in a position of 
unusual emphasis. If we place or rather replace the full-stop after eAcxras, the line 
concisely states the fact the interpolater elaborates with so much ridiculous detail, 
finally challenging admiration for the wonders he has revealed. 


I9Q TaUTd por Ele, yepate Tadaryeves, Et TOV OTwWTAS 
oe ~ ap > 4 \ , , 
dvépa taiad’ eri Bovoi duarpynocovta KeAcevOor. 


Read ratra p eviowe for the sake of the metre. For full proof of this v. 
Homerica, p. 95. In the second line ryc8 éxi Bovoi would be an improvement. 








T. L. AGAR 
209 Os Tis 6 Trais, Gua Bovoiv evxpaipyow omjdec, 


Probably és tis érur6’, which might easily suggest 0 zais, especially after the 
preceding zaida 8 édoga (originally perhaps aid’ édoxnoa). In 211 Kapn 8’ éxev (or 
€xov) avriov avt@ should certainly be avriov atrus ‘ right facing him,’ cf. I’ 220 ad¢pova 
t autus. P 474 aveuwAtov avTws. 


218 ixvd 7’ eioevonoev “ExnBodos etre te pvOov. 


The substitution of ’AwéAAwv for “‘ExnBodAos would suffice to restore the metre, 
and no one need hesitate to make the change; for it is surely impossible to maintain 
that in the old epic the tradition is immaculate, when in the forefront of a drama (the 
Alcestis) we find 7Acos actually and absurdly displacing this very ’A70Adwr, 

We might, indeed, retain “ExyPdAos by reading 7jpxé re piGov instead of «fre re 
pvOov, but the tampering with the varying names is more probable here, see note on 
Hymn. A poll, 177 f. (Cl. Rev. XXXII. p. 144) and 286 (#d. XXXIV. p. 85) as instances 
in point, also Hymn XXV. 2. 


éx yap Movedwv kai éxyPdXAov ’AroAXAwvos, 


where the ending should certainly be ’AzéAAwvos Exdrovo, as serious a metrical offence 
to the later Greeks as the false tradition would have been to their ancestors who 
listened to the early epic poet. 


> 
224 ovrTe Te Kevravpov Aactavyxeva EATropat eivat, 
ef a , ~ \ , 
ds Tis Tota TEAWpA BiBa Toot KapTaXipoow > 


The MSS. give xevravpov Aactatxevos. Theacc. (Schneidewin, Abel) is necessary 
metrically and called for by the turn to the sentence given by the next line 6s tus «rd, 
‘I do not expect that he who makes (or made) such tracks is (or was) a Centaur. 
The accusative is the expression of a poet; the genitive that of a short-sighted 
grammarian, 

My own correction here concerns only 225. I submit the true reading would be 

Ss Tes Tola TéAWp BiBda root KapraXipowr- 

So we have— 

6428 ts ere KixAowy edde reAwp, abepioria cidus 
2410 7, Kai am’ dxpobero.o TeAWp ainrov averTy 
pe 87 ybyverat, airy 8 atre weAwp Kaxov" 

H. Apoll. 374 adbrov rice rédwp pévos of€€os neAiouo. 


a. ‘\ \ A , , , 
401 vi Gop, Kai Keito TEAWP peya TE Sevvov Te° 


In our passage the point is, ‘ What monster made such tracks as these?’ The 
character of the tracks is sufficiently portrayed in the next line, 


~ b ] e = 
aiva pev evOev ddot’, ere & aivorep’ evOev adoto, 


in which the traditional d5o%0, ra & has been, I think, more correctly written, cf, ér 
padrrov passim, érs wA€ovas, etc. 


230 apPBpooin éXoxevoe Ards raida Kpoviwvos. 


Read apBporn e€eAdxevoe. The adj. apPpocros is never applied to a person, nor is 
it reasonable to suppose that the hymn-writer was unaware of this. In later days 
the two epithets were held to be synonymous, and the more pleasing form dpfpdcvos, 
naturally the more popular one, nearly swept away ayfporos altogether. 
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THE (HOMERIC) HYMN TO HERMES 


237 onrdpyav’ éow karédvve Ovjevr’ > nite toAAy 
mpeuvov avOpaxinv vAns crodds adudixadvrret, 
Os “Epps “Exdepyov tdav aveciAe € avrov. 
ev & oXrAiyw ovvédaooe Kapn xeipds Te wodas Te. 
(241) 7 pa vedAAovTos, rpoxadevpevos Hdvpov Urvov 
eypnoowy eredv ye* xéAvy & rd pacyddAy efxe. 


As there is no real difference between logs and timber, rpéuva and vAn, there is 
good reason for mistrusting or rather for rejecting vAys omodds for which M has 
édoor0dds. Hermann’s suggestion ovAn orodds, which I take to mean ‘ fluffy ash,’ is 
in every respect more to the purpose. 

In 239 Exdepyov like ‘ExnPoAov in 218 cannot be right. In all probability “Epyjs 
also is merely a gloss on a pre-existent pronoun which is all that is here necessary 
Then the line might take this form: 


ds dp’ 6 y’ "AmrdAXwva. idwv avecire’ € avrov, 


or with the usual epic tmesis @s 6 y’ és ’Axw. The correction of ddéecvev éavrdv (MSS.) 
is due to Lohsee and Postgate. This € avrov would be originally <€F’ avrov. In the 
next line Gemoll’s cuvéeAve is obviously right for evveAacoe which implies a more or 
less violent collision quite out of place here. 

The faulty tradition of 241 presents a very great, if not insuperable, difficulty. 
The first three words vary in a remarkable manner. 


57 pa vedAAovTos 
Onpa veov Aoyawv. 


The situation isthis. Hermes has curled himself up in bed and is pretending to 
be sound asleep, though he is really wide awake. Beyond all doubt this is the mean- 
ing down to the middle of 242, if éypijcowv eredv ye be right, as all seem ready to 
admit. But can it be reasonably maintained that the line given above 


e s 4 , ¢ a 
gy pa vedAAovros, tpoxaAcvpevos 7dvpov Virvov 


gives the required representation or fits the scene at all? Clearly it does not. In 
Mr. Evelyn White’s translation I find ‘like a new born child seeking sweet sleep.’ 
There is a great difference between ‘seeking sleep’ and ‘feigning sleep,’ and 
mpoxaXevpevos means neither, the proper sense being ‘challenging.’ Then for the 
first phrase, as there is no doubt but Hermes was a new born child, it is idle to say 
he was like one. This consideration disposes of the emendation ¢% for 5) originally 
made by Barnes and afterwards by Hermann in an unhappy moment, and latterly 
hailed as ‘ brilliant’ by two misleading editors. Here it is quite misplaced and use- 
less. Further consideration must be given to 6) pa (which may be found in this 
position in 6 423 5) pa ror’) and particularly to Aoydwy which might have been 
corrupted into -Aovros after veov, but could not conceivably itself arise from any 
depravation of such an original. Now Aoyawvy means ‘ambushing’ or ‘being in 
ambush’ and occurs frequently in Homer, e.g. 5 847 Aoxdwvres ’Ayxatoi, Y 520 elke 
Aoxjoa ‘ there was room for an ambush,’ and there is also a form éAAoyxdw found in 
later writers, but not necessarily unepic (Plat. Theaet. 165 D). Now if €AAoxdwv 
means ¢v Adyw wv we may without extravagance assume that eAAexdwv would be the 
Same as év Aéyec Gv and this is precisely the meaning required here, which might also 
be expressed by éAAéxuos. The double AA of vedAAovros lends some support to both 
alternatives. 

There still remains a serious obstacle to the restoration of the line in rpoxadov- 
pevos Oupov trvov. To my mind xadovpevos seems to point directly to xnAovpevos 
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Sc. vrvy in which case either dvyov or rpo- must be excluded. Of the two #dvpov is 
most probably insititious, and zpo almost certainly is a misreading of an abbreviated 
woAAw. Thus we reach for the ending 


ToAAw knA€evpevos Urvyp 


‘spell bound in deep sleep’ and for the whole line a fair approximation to the 
original might be: 


5) pa véos Aexawv, ToAAW KynAEvpevos trv 


‘just, as it seemed (fa), a young child abed, spell-bound in deep sleep’ or with less 
regard to the tradition the opening words might run 


vanmos €AAeydwv 
or even €AAckvdwy (cf. 254) ‘an infant in the cradle.’ 


261 <Anroidn, riva rovrov arnvéa puOov eevrras, 
kai Bovs aypavAovus difjpevos evOad’ ixavecs ; 


For xat Matthiae conjectured 7 which he afterwards retracted. On the other 
hand Abel adopts it in his text. It does not necessarily imply that Hermes did not 
know the reason for Apollo’scoming. To ask ‘ Is this the place you come to in quest 
of oxen ?’ is quite appropriate in itself and need not be abandoned, ‘ quod esset eius, 
qui quae caussa Apollini ueniendi fuisset nesciret,’ as Matthiae himself supposed. 
Therefore, if 7 be rejected, it must be for a different reason, as will be seen later. 

The reading given above, the traditional reading, adopted by Gemoll and by 
Sikes and Allen, is inadmissible. As S. and A. rightly say, the sense is: ‘ Why do 
you speak so sharply and come in quest of cows?’ But there is no ‘why’ in the 
first question ; tiva pvOov means ‘ what word’ or ‘ what saying,’ nor can the necessary 
‘why’ be extracted from riva for the second question. 

This is obvious at a glance, as also, it might be supposed, is the simple and 
certain remedy from the change of one letter only (a to v): 


Anroidn, ti vv TovTov arnvéa pvOov eecras, 
kai Boas aypadXAovs Sifjpevos evOd8’ ixavers ; 


Cf. A 424 ri vi o’ Erpedhov aiva texovca; a 62 Ti vi of Técvov woicao, Zev; Cum multis 
aliis locis. 
266 ovK eudv Epyov TovTo, tapos de por GAAG pepndAcv * 
bmrvos enot ye peundre kat Hyerepns yaAa pyntpos. 


As the metre indicates, and as the construction confirms, for épyov, aAAa, vrvos, 
yaXa, éxew, and Aderpa are all subjects to the verb péunAe twice repeated, ov por should 
be read for ovx éudv; otherwise rapos would be less efficient in its clause. 

But in the second line s)yerépns is remarkable after é€udv, wor, and eno ye: even 
the needs of the metre barely excuse the plurality here, especially when we notice 
that pytpds without any addition says ail that is required. In 6 89 we find érneravov 
yada GjrGa and in o 360 cirov péev éerneravdv rapéxoyu, This makes me inclined to 
think that the redundant »jyerépys is a later substitute for the somewhat similar, but 
archaic, epithet I have quoted. Its restoration involves a very trifling accommoda- 


tion thus: 
Umvos uot ye peundr’ id’ éernetavdv yada pntpos. 


The idea of Gemoll and others that Hwerepns is used for éujs because Hermes is 
standing on his dignity is a misapprehension of the scene. Hermes is ready, I freely 
admit, to adopt any pose to suit the occasion ; but here he is playing the part of the 
simple, innocent and helpless baby who could do nothing for himself, but was 
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dependent on others for everything. It is quite futile to refer to v. 465. There he is 
the master-player on the lyre: here he calls himself raiéa véov yeyaora. 


272 Povoi per’ aypavAass ° 


This reading is clearly wrong. It appears in the Oxford text, though all the 
later editors follow Schneidewin in his necessary correction Povoiv er’. So Abel, 
Gemoll, and even Evelyn- White who is usually content to follow Mr. Allen. They 
all have Stadtmuller’s dcéx instead of dia in the preceding line, d:éx rpofipoto mepjoat. 
Messrs. S. and A. offer a remarkable defence of the tradition. They say that 
‘Hermes remarks that it would be strange for a child to come through (8d) the door 
with (werd) oxen, This sense,’ they proceed, ‘seems. quite possible, as Apollo 
expected to find the cows inside the cave (246 sq.). At any rate Apollo thought it 
desirable to look if they were there, and had satisfied himself that they were not. 
But even if they had been found inside, driven in by Hermes from the rear, the 
proper expression here would still have been Bovciv éx’ ayp. not Bovci per’ ayp., unless 
Hermes adopted a method of getting his herd in which no one ever tried or ever is 
likely to try as long as the world lasts, The immortals might well be astonished. 

As to the appearance of péra in the tradition I expect it was a marginal remark 
of some one who knew that pera ‘in quest of’ would have suited the passage, and 
then it was taken for a variant despite the datives. With the datives pera is simply 
preposterous nonsense. ‘The general view that Hermes speaks of going out’ to 
steal the cows is the only tenable one and the attempt to shake it fails completely. 
The inception of the enterprise is the marvel, not a closing incident that never 


occurred. 
T. L. AGar. 


MANCHESTER, 


‘CIRIS.’ 


My colleague, Professor W. M. Lindsay, invites, or challenges, me to reply to 
his note on ‘Ciris’ (Class. Quart. XIX., pp. 103, 104); I can but take him at 
his word. 

Professor Lindsay seeks to identify the two birds Haliaetus and Cirss, and finds 
the task an easy one; he identifies Ciris with a Teyn confidently and categorically. 
We learn (he says) ‘from Gallus’ epyllium . . . that it was a sea-bird with red legs, 
so rapid in flight that it always evaded the swoop of the sea-eagle. What can this 
be but a tern ?’ 

Were we quite sure that Ciris was a sea-bird, certain also that the poet was 
dealing with matters of fact and doing his best to describe a scene witnessed on the 
shore, we might consider Professor Lindsay’s conclusion to be at least a plausible 
one, and his identification as near the truth as scanty evidence permits ; but I am 
sure of none of these things. I am sure that the story is a mystical one; it is not 
about a real King nor a real Princess, and it may well be that the birds are as 
fabulous as the Princess and the King. 

To identify a classical bird-name is sometimes easy; when it is not plain and 
easy it is apt to be very hard indeed. We depend on three sorts of evidence: on 
tradition, on actual descriptions of plumage or allusions to habit, and on the names 
which survive (sometimes with astonishing vitality) in Modern Greek and in Italian 
dialects. In the case of Ciris there is no tradition to guide us, nor can I find a trace 
of the name in modern dialects. This latter fact is remarkable enough ; it tempts 
me to believe that the word never was vernacular, that it never was a name used in 
popular speech to signify a familiar species of bird. 

But when we fall back upon description there is more in the ‘ epyllium’ than 
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Professor Lindsay quotes. Whatever bird it was, the Ciris was a very beautiful 
bird—it was more beautiful than Leda’s Amyclaean swan. A tern is a very beautiful 
and very graceful bird, but to compare it, however remotely, with a swan is, to Say 
the least of it, a far-fetched comparison. It might be partly justified by the shining 
whiteness of the tern; but what does the poet say of the plumage of Ciris? ‘ At 
mollis uarios intexens pluma colores | marmoreum uolucri uestiuit tegmina corpus.’ 
Why, we are told in plain words that it was not white at all, but many-hued. 
I have seen black terns (which are common in Italy), and black terns with white 
wings, and white terns with their tint of silvery grey ; but I cannot recognize one of 
them in that phrase, ‘uarios intexens pluma colores.’ I do not suppose that these 
words point to a pied or parti-coloured bird, a sort of popinjay; they rather suggest 
to me the iridescent hues of a dove, to which the poets often allude in similar 
phraseology. You have it in Ausonius: ‘Iricolor uario pinxit quas pluma colore, | 
collum columbas aemulas ’—a fairly close parallel to our epyllium. You have it in 
Lucretius, where he describes how the peacock’s tail and the dove’s neck shift their 
colours in the sunlight: ‘Pluma columbarum quo pacto in sole uidetur | quae sita 
ceruices circum collumque coronat,’ etc. You have the same thing in Seneca 
(Q. Nat. I. 7, 2), and in Cicero’s remarkable and far-reaching phrase: ‘in columba 
plures uideri colores, nec esse plus uno.’ I did not set out to prove that Ciris was a 
dove, but you could more easily persuade me that it was so than that it was a tern. 
Moreover, the rock-pigeon, though not a ‘sea-bird,’ haunts the caves and hollows of 
the sea-cliffs, and is the prey there of hawk and eagle: 7 pa @ id’ ipyxos KoiAnv 
civéerrato mwétTpnv, xyjpayov. When Professor Lindsay quotes, from Dresser, that in 
Epirus and Acarnania, ‘Almost every large breeding-place of sea-fowl is also 
inhabited by a sea-eagle, preying at pleasure on his weaker neighbours,’ the rock- 
dove is one of the first of those ‘ weaker neighbours’ to come into one’s mind. A 
phrase like Ovid’s ‘sic aquilam fugiunt penna trepidante columbae’ has the changes 
rung upon it by one poet after another; the dove and the eagle are the stock 
illustration, the hackneyed parable, of pursuer and pursued. 

But there remains that small piece of evidence which seems so crucial to 
Professor Lindsay’s mind—the red legs of the Ciris. True, some of the terns have 
red legs and so have some of the gulls, but some only. Were the common tern, with 
its red legs, a bird well known in literature, we might think of it here; but there is 
no known allusion to it, nor is there any proof that it had any specific appellation. 
Was Gallus the only poet who knew the tern so well as to introduce it into his 
poetry? 

There are other difficulties. Professor Lindsay says or quotes: ‘ The common 
tern (sterna hivundo), with coral-red legs, includes in its wide range Mediterranean 
shores.’ Yet the bird is rare in Italy, according to Dresser, Salvadori, and 
others; but Giglioli says that it is fairly common in some places, especially in 
Lombardy and Piedmont. It breeds ‘im abbondanza sulle tsoletie del Po’; in other 
words, it is not a bird of the sea-cliffs nor of ‘ every large breeding-place of sea-fowl.’ 
Three terns are comparatively common: the Lesser Tern breeds, like the common 
tern, on the islands of the Po, but further south is scarce, and seen mostly as a bird 
of passage; the Sandwich Tern is fairly common in the Adriatic, and nests also in 
Liguria ; the Black Tern is not rare, though local, and is for the most part seen on 
its spring and autumn migrations. Of these, the Little Tern has feet with a tinge of 
orange, but in the others, and in all other Italian terns save st. fluviatilis, the feet 
are black. We seem led to the conclusion that, if Gallus were enough of an 
ornithologist to know a tern when he saw one, he would probably have seen many a 
tern with black feet for one with red; and if he did see a red-footed tern it would 
probably be on the Lombard rivers, and not with the sea-eagles on the cliffs of 
the sea. 
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But, speaking of red legs, nothing is more familiar than the coral feet of a 
dove. I cannot think of a quotation apt to the point in Greek or Latin, but the fact 
is known to everybody. The ‘ minioque infecta rubenti | crura’ are very far indeed 
from identifying Ciris with a tern. 

There is yet another character which the poet attributes to the bird Ciris, and 
which Professor Lindsay has forgotten to cite—it was a crested bird: ‘Tum, qua se 
medium capitis discrimen agebat, | ecce repente, uelut patrios imitatus honores,]| 
purpuream concussit apex in uertice cristam.’ The terns in full plumage have black 
heads, but they are by no means ‘ crested’ birds; a ‘ purple crest’ or anything of the 
sort none of them possess. This ‘capitis discrimen’ is no sober fact of ornithological 
observation ; it is quite enough to convince me that the poet was playing with his 
own fancy, and describing a more than half-imaginary bird, no more to be brought 
under ornithological nomenclature than Phoenix or herald’s martlet. As Eugen 
Siecke says (De Niso et Scylla in aves mutatis, Diss., Berlin, 1884): ‘ Desinamus 
tandem aliquando ab hominibus rerum naturalium peritis sciscitare quaenam avis sit 
Ciris; inepte sane qui id diligenter quaerunt,’ etc. 

Professor Lindsay pours contempt on allegorical interpretation. ‘ Last century,’ 
he tells us, ‘when the Solar Myth was in fashion, we should have been told that the 
sea-eagle was the sun, the tern the moon’; and in his view it is only ‘a Dionysiac 
reveller’ who ‘ might see the sun swooping—yes, swooping vindictively and repeatedly 
at the moon.’ This ridicule is misplaced. Sun-myths are ‘out of fashion’ since 
Max Miiller and his school ran them nearly to the death ; but it is throwing out the 
baby with the bath-water (as the Germans say) to assert that there is no such thing 
as astronomic myth in poetic allegory. The oldest of the sciences studied the 
heavenly bodies in their courses, and those who figured the constellations made the 
sky a picture-book for men; it would be strange, indeed, if poet and story-teller 
never told a tale out of that picture-book, nor wove a fable round the journey of the 
Sun and the wanderings of the Moon. Years ago, in Japan, a Japanese scholar said 
to me: ‘ Don’t suppose that when we paint a sparrow and two bamboos we mean a 
bamboo and two sparrows’; in Eastern art there is always something more behind. 
The Eastern mind craves for symbolism and talks in riddles; and in this respect 
Greek art and Oriental art are at one. We may fail to recognize, we may fail to 
interpret fully, the riddles of Greek myth; but we cannot deny that Greek legends 
and myths are replete with allegory. 

It is plain and obvious that the story of Nisus and Scylla is closely akin to that 
of Samson and Delilah. Tzetzes (ad Lyc. 648) was the first to point this out, and I 
know no one who has denied it. I for one will not abandon the interpretation of 
Samson’s hair as the Sun’s rays, wherein his great strength lay, nor the belief that 
the Sun’s name is written in Hebrew letters in that of the Strong Man. All this may 
be out of fashion, but I am not left alone in my belief. Professor Otto Keller is a 
very learned scholar and a cautious one; no living man knows the plain natural 
history of the ancients as he knows it. But in regard to Haliaetus and Ciris 
Professor Otto Keller’s view is precisely my own. He compares, point by point, the 
Ciris with the Samson myth: ‘Auch Nisus bedeutet, seinem mythischen Inhalte 
nach, die Sonne, die goldene oder purpurne Haare die goldroten Sonnenstrahle der 
untergehenden Abendsonne,’ u.s.w. (cf. Ant. Tierwelt II., pp. 10-12). I need not quote 
more. I said just the same thing in my Glossary of Greek Birds some thirty years 
ago, and on this matter I have not changed my mind. On a point of detail I am 
inclined to modify my opinion. I once believed the scene to represent the full Moon 
in opposition to the Sun, the one rising as the other sets; now it seems to me more 
likely that xefpis was luna senescens, the ‘sickle-moon,’ a fugitive in the morning 
twilight, with the sun following close behind. 
Solar myths of hawk and eagle are world-wide and innumerable. You have 
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them in Egypt, in the Hawk of Osiris; you have them in the Vedas; in Siecke’s 
paper there is a pretty full discussion of them. There are many references in Greek 
literature to the myth of Haliaetus and Ciris, but in none of them do I find evidence 
to conflict with Otto Keller’s interpretation and my own. In Dionysius’ De Auibus 
(II. 14) the tale is briefly told of the bird xéppus, hated of all birds for her crimes: 
K’ dv GAraleros adbriyy Oedonrat tAavwpEevny, evOds eriBepevos SiadOeiper. The book deals 
for the most part with matter-of-fact ornithology, but here, in this paragraph, there 
is not the slightest allusion to xipjis as a real bird. Hyginus (Fab. 198) tells how 
Scylla was turned into the fish xipjus, and how the sea-eagle ‘ quando eum piscem 
conspexerit, mittit se in aquam raptumque unguibus dilaniat.’ As natural history it 
is a very different story; as allegory it is plainly another version of the same thing, 
The Hesychian glosses are a minor matter, and Professor Lindsay quotes them, but 
not in full. It is curious, to say the least of it, that in the gloss, Ketpis+ dpveov, 
iepaé+ ot d¢ dAxvova, Hesychius should introduce that most mythical and mystical of 
birds, the Halcyon; it is not less curious that, s.vv. kipis, xippus, he should define 
both not only as birds (dpveov, igpaé), but also as Avxvor, and should identify both of 
them with Adonis. We are again far outside of the plain prose of ornithology. 

Professor Lindsay agrees to the view that the four great lines at the end of the 
Civis have been incorporated in the Georgics (I. 406-409) ; I said so thirty years ago. 
But Professor Lindsay also declares that Virgil first wrote them in the Civts, and 
that it was he who transferred them to the Georgics ; I venture to doubt. In their 
place in the Civis these lines are in perfect keeping; they come in their natural 
sequence without break of sense or change of style. I do not agree with Leo 
(Hermes XXXVII., 1902, p. 47) when he says, ‘diese Verse zu dichten war der 
Verfasser dieses Gedichtes nicht im Stande.” They are very beautiful lines, but 
there are lines as good in the body of the poem; the poet could have written them 
who wrote, ‘Omnia uincit amor; quid enim non uinceret ille?’? Where they stand 
in the Georgics, on the other hand, they are out of place; they change the style and 
interrupt the sense of the passage. Take the lines immediately before, ‘de culmine 
summo | nec quicquam seros exercet noctua cantus’ (403-4), and those immediately 
after (410 sq.) ‘ Tum liquidas corui presso ter gutture uoces | aut quater ingeminant,’ 
etc.: they seem to me to run right on as parts of a single phrase. The Cvvis lines 
set in between are not only an interpolation, but an inartistic one. 

Now, however, I am the cobbler away from his last. I sat down not to dispute 
with my colleague on points of scholarship, but to refute his identification of a bird. 


D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON, 


St. ANDREWS. 
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HORACE, ODES I. xu. AND THE FORUM AUGUSTUM. 


INTERPRETATION Of this ode has not been very happy in spite of the care lavished 
upon it by editors obviously determined to extract some sort of consistent sense. 
That Horace started from Pindar’s Olymp. II. is evident enough; when and why, 
under what stimulus, or for what occasion he wrote is not so clear. The older com- 
mentators do not give much help. I believe, however, that in attending to the list of 
gods, demi-gods, and Roman heroes given in the ode we have a chance of coming 
somewhere near to an adequate understanding of the poem. 

In this list of exalted beings, Juppiter, Pallas, Liber, Diana, and Phoebus 
represent the gods. They are rather more than less warlike. Pallas is described as 
procltis audax ; Diana is the huntress; Phoebus is the archer, The heroes are 
Hercules and Castor and Pollux, the two last being a pair hardly separable. The 
former is called the Mighty Warrior (Alcides); the Twins have attributed to them 
boxing and horsemanship and tutelary functions in regard to mariners. They are all 
three connected with Roman history. 

Amongst the Roman worthies, Romulus, Numa, Tarquinius Superbus, are 
representatives of the regal period; Cato (Minor), Regulus, the Scauri, Paulus (of 
Cannae), Fabricius, Curius, Camillus of the republican age; whilst Marcellus (if 
Augustus’ nephew) and the Julian Star seem to stand for modern or contemporary 
merit, together with (Augustus) Caesar himself, who is to reign on earth under, and 
very distinctly under, the tutelary hand of Juppiter. 

The Romans are, on the whole, rather unwarlike. Cato, Regulus, the Scauri, 
Paulus were all victims of war, but were all on the defeated side. Cato, Regulus, 
the younger Scaurus, Paulus all may be said to have laid down their lives by 
deliberate choice for some Roman purpose. Fabricius, Curius, and Camillus are 
notable warriors; but their thrifty habits of a bygone age are in this ode emphasized 
rather than their soldierly merits. (Of Marcellus one cannot speak in this connexion, 
so long as it must remain in doubt to which Marcellus reference is made.) 

What is Horace’s principle of selection? It can perhaps be discerned if Horace 
may be presumed to have made the selection, not from the complete album of gods, 
heroes, and worthies, but from a particular section (wide but not unlimited)—the 
portrait galleries of the Forum Augustum. Augustus had, before Philippi, vowed a 
temple to Mars Ultor, and he fulfilled his vow with a completeness and ostentation 
in keeping with the success which he had met with in avenging Julius Caesar. The 
result was a magnificent temple and forum distinguished by some of the masterpieces 
of Hellenic sculpture and painting, formally dedicated not until 2 B.c.1_ Amongst 
these works of art was, it is conjectured, the statue of Athena Alea;? ttem a statue 
of Apollo ;* item two pictures by Apelles, one of Castor and Pollux with Victory and 
Alexander the Great, the other of War in Chains with Alexander the Great ;* two 
statues which Alexander used to carry with him on his campaigns (subjects unknown ?) 


1 But perhaps sufficiently forward to housethe Apollinem eboreum, qui est in foro Augusti.’ 
Standards recovered from Parthia in 20 B.c, 4 Pliny, N.H. 35. 4. 27; 35. 10. 93-94: ‘ Romae 
(Mon. Anc, 5. 40). Castorem et Pollucem cum Victoria et Alexandro 

? Gardthausen, Augustus u. s.Z.1.974, 11. 589, in curru triumphante, quas utrasque tabulas 
referring to Pausanias 8, 46, I. 4 and Overbeck, diuus Augustus in fori sui celeberrimis partibus 
G. d, gr. Plastik, fourth edition, 92 and 420. dicauerat.’ 

* Pliny, N.H. 7. 183: ‘eques Romanus ante 
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and a statue of Minerva.' In the forecourt of the temple were, to east and west, two 
galleries containing the worthies of Rome—Alban kings, Roman kings, Roman 
republicans. Ovid gives the arrangement summarily in Fasti V. 563-566: 


hinc uidet Aenean oneratum pondere caro 
et tot Iuleae nobilitatis auos: 

hinc uidet Iliaden umeris ducis arma ferentem, 
claraque dispositis acta subesse uiris. 


Thus, Mars Ultor could see such people as Aeneas, with father and gods, Valerius 
Coruus and Scipio Aemilianus, the one with his bird and the other with his covona 
obsidionalis won in Africa. Mars, coming to town for the first time, was made 
acquainted with men of distinction who had perhaps been somewhat stranger to him 
outside the walls, Though great warriors predominated in the galleries they were 
not the only ‘lions.’ Q. Fabius Maximus Cunctator was included with M. Furius 
Camillus ; Q. Caecilius Metellus Numidicus with C. Duilius, probably without the 
piper. The dictator Sulla found a place not far from C. Marius. The censor 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus and L. Aemilius Paulus also were included in a very 
comprehensive list which is now no longer known in full.2 Finally, we know that 
Augustus had a qguadriga (or more than one) for himself in his forum. He mentions 
it (or them) in the Mon, Ancyr. ; and there was a statue, with star on head, of Julius 
Caesar—very naturally, since it was his murder which Mars avenged.® 

It is quite possible that Horace, strolling im celeberrimis partibus of the growing 
forum, was inspired by imported masterpieces. He could have found his material 
there. And more, there is evidence which seems rather strongly to indicate that 
such was the case in fact. Of Horace’s five gods two (with our mutilated record, 
Owing so much to a single author not specially concerned with the Forum Augustum) 
are known to have been represented in the Forum Augustum by statues worthy of 
special record in art catalogues. Of the three demi-gods (really one and a pair) two 
(i.e. the pair) were in that forum in a notable picture by Apelles. Of the Roman 
worthies some are known to have been in the galleries, and all, with the possible 
exception of Cato Minor and a Scaurus, must have been included in a list as long as 
Augustus made. The most cogent piece of evidence favouring our inference lies in the 
significant and natural interpretation which we are able to give to Odes I. xii. 46-48: 


micat inter omnis 
julium sidus uelut inter ignis 
luna minores. 


The starred statue of Julius Caesar shines amongst—and outshines—the lesser lights 
of Rome in the Forum Augustum ; and it is a poet’s work to catch the hint given by 
that star. Further, we see how Horace may have been led to Pindar’s Olymp. II. 
from a contemplation of the august Quadriga ‘or Quadrigae), and how clearly he saw 
that it was Augustus’ desire to be regarded as not a bad second in the local 
theocracy. 

To fill in the gaps in our evidence Vergil must be brought forward. It is plain 
enough that he has been again to the Forum Augustum (where it was in all probability 


1 So Gardthausen, following Wunderer, Mani- without investigation of the sources quoted, 
biae Alexandrinae, Schulpr. v. Wirzbg., 1893-1894, | which are not accessible to me. The names may 
pp. 27-28. Here, as elsewhere, I have relied be conjectured, anyhow, with much probability, 
upon Gardthausen for such details—a method nd are not important enough here for a discus- 
which has its own advantages, since the theorist _ sion. 
is not tempted to reconstruct the old buildings in 3 Gardthausen, Augustus u. s. Zeit, 1. 974-975: 
the interest of his new theories. II, 589—referring to Babelon, I. 431, No. 81. 

2 I have accepted Gardthausen’s facts here 
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that he saw Apelles’ picture of War in Chains") in order to compose Aeneid VI. 
703-892. So closely to the galleries has he stood to work that he has not been able— 
or has not cared—to obliterate all traces of transference from sculpture to literature. 
He has, of course, no call to mention the gods of the Forum Augustum ; neither is he 
interested in Apelles’ Greek heroes. Concerned alone with the great names of 
Roman history he has arranged his progressive throng in groups substantially 
corresponding to their arrangement in the galleries of the Forum Augustum. As in 
the galleries, so in the poem it is Augustus (as a Julian and the greatest Julian) who 
is the link between Alban and Roman history, royal and republican regime; and we 
get a statuesque description of Silvius: ‘pura iuuenis qui nititur hasta.’ 
Dealing with Romulus, Vergil writes: 


uiden ut geminae stant uertice cristae 
et pater ipse suo superum iam signat honore ?— 


words which are full of meaning if understood to have been written for the Romulus 
in front of Mars Ultor. And suddenly after a contemplation of the virtues of Rome’s 
heroic figures Anchises is made to exclaim: 


excudent alii spirantia mollius aera 
(credo equidem), uiuos ducent de marmore uoltus. 


No doubt the mass production of statues for such a collection as that of the Forum 
Augustum was well calculated to show the difference between Alexander’s sculptors 
and those at the command of Augustus. Vergil, a keen student of painting and 
sculpture, has left his opinion on Hellenic and Hellenistic art—‘ credo equidem.’ 

Now, Vergil and Horace have points of contact. The fact that both select for 
mention, amongst the Roman names, two Caesars, Romulus, Numa, Tarquinius 
Superbus, Camillus, Fabricius, a Porcius,an Aemilius, an Atilius (Serranus- Regulus) 
must not be pressed unduly to show contact between Horace and Vergil here; it 
may be the selection of some at least of these names was inevitable for both poets. 
But we find Vergil writing (Aen. VI. 817-818): 


Tarquinios reges animamque superbam, 
ultoris Bruti fascisque . . . superbos. 


and Horace, writing: 
superbos | Tarquini fasces. 


Also, both Vergil and Horace close their list of Roman undeified heroes with a 
mention of Marcellus. 

Granted that Vergil is writing in the shadow of the Forum Augustum, the 
suspicion that Horace also has the galleries in mind must be considerably 
strengthened, if we find a literary relationship Setween Aeneid VI. and Odes I. xii. 
This splendid Forum, vowed in 42 B.c. and finally complete for dedication of Mars’ 
temple in 2 B.c., must have been attracting much attention round about 23 B.c. 

We find that Vergil, seeking for conquering kings to compare with Augustus, 
picks out Hercules and Bacchus, the triumphators of West and East. These he 
names Alcides and Liber. Did he find these conquerors in the galleries of the 
Forum Augustum ? WHorace also mentions Liber, side by side with (Diana and) 
Phoebus, a fine statue of whom was, we know by good fortune and chance, in the 


1 Aeneid I. 294-296: ‘claudentur Belli portae: Furor impius intus 
saeua sedens super arma et centum uinctus aenis 
post tergum nodis fremet horridus ore cruento,’ 
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Forum Augustum. Horace mentions Alcides, too, side by side with Castor and Pollux, 
whose picture by Apelles was, we know, a feature of the Forum Augustum. Thus we 
are emboldened to conjecture that Liber and Alcides were represented in exotic 
marble, ivory, or paint in the galleries—perhaps those two bronze statues which used 
to support Alexander’s tent? At least, they seem most appropriate for a world- 
conqueror to have before his eyes for contemplation and emulation. 

If we may go so far, there seems no further reason to resist the conclusion that 
Horace has made, as Vergil has made in Aeneid VI., a selection from the good and 
bad art of the galleries of the Forum Augustum with its temple of Mars Ultor. And, 
after all, this fact, if fact it may be called, does explain how Horace gets together 
gods, demi-gods, and Roman heroes for mention and approval.!' They are not found 
together in every corner side by side with the Julian star—and, we may perhaps add 
not unfairly, with an august guadnga. 

Some such theory is manifestly required. When Horace assigns to Pallas 
second place in this wide aristocracy he must do so on particular, not on general, 
grounds, i.e. he must do so with reference to a particular set of circumstances, 
Where is she second and next to Juppiter? Certainly in versions of the Giganto- 
machy. But the Gigantomachy will not include the rest of the list, nor explain 
Horace’s ‘ dubito’ in v. 35. The Forum Augustum probably fulfils all the necessary 
conditions. 

Vergil’s method of selection and arrangement, interesting as it is in itself, does 
not concern us here save in so far as it throws light on the principle of Horace’s 
selection. Horace has given perhaps the (artistically) finest gods of the galleries, and 
has given them in their warlike characters, touching less on their more pacific, and 
to Romans perhaps more characteristic, attributes. Does he thereby point to the 
temple of Mars Ultor, or at least betray the influences under which he wrote? When 
he comes to the demi-gods he makes them rather less warlike. Castor and Pollux 
are not merely the dashing young Spartans, slayers of Lynceus and Idas. But when 
he comes to the Romans, then his selection is truly remarkable. Vergil takes proud 
Tarquin and links him with Avenger Brutus. Horace drops out Ultoy Brutus 
altogether. For Vergil’s magne Cato (i.e. Cato the Censor and Triumphator) Horace 
has Catonis nobile letum (i.e. Cato the Pompeian partisan and the defeated). For 
Vergil’s Paulus, conqueror of Achaea, Horace has Paulus of Cannz, the defeated, as 
representative of the Atilian gens. Vergil gives us Serranus—whoever he is— 
apparently one of the good old ploughtail senators; while Horace selects Regulus of 
African fame, the defeated. For Vergil’s Aemilian thunderbolt of war, Scipio 
Aemilianus, Horace has Scauri—presumably the father and son who acted a tragedy 
of defeat in the Cimbrian war. It is true that Horace also mentions Curius and 
Camillus as uttlem bello; but his chief praise seems to be bestowed on their unshorn 
locks and frugal habits. All this is somewhat extraordinary, or at the least it 
requires special explanation in a poem which was, as we presume, inspired by the 
Forum Augustum with its temple of Mars Ultor. But more extraordinary is that 
which the critical reader will have already long noticed—the total absence of Mars 
Ultor from the ode. Juppiter Pater reigns, not Mars Ultor. Once the absence is 
distinctly recognized we have the solution to any puzzle in the ode; we have 
Horace’s meaning. 

* %* * + * 


Horace was a short, fat man—one with a certain obstinacy and pugnacity in his 
composition—and also with a certain sense of decency, well above the average Roman 
of his time. Such a man, seeing the magnificent temple and forum built so high to 


1 A contemporary reader would have little Horace wrote after Vergil’s sixth Aeneid had 
difficulty in placing the ode—less, if,asI suspect, been read to Octauia. 
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thank an avenging war-god in return for the mercy of Philippi, will not acquiesce? in 
the damnatio memoriae implied for republican anti-Caesarians; will not agree that they 
all should be accursed by the verdict of Rome’s whole history arrayed against them 
by the sculptors of Greece and Rome. 

And when such a man is also a man who fought as an officer at Philippi on the 
side of Brutus and Cassius and who paid for his political faith, he will even protest 
against this glorification of Mars Ultor; he will refuse to be told in peperino and 
marble that he and all his republican fellows are murderous scoundrels, vermin to be 
extirpated by the common rat-catcher Mars. 

This impudent person of servile extraction tells his Emperor that the sword has 
no weight in the scales of justice. It is out with Mars and in with Juppiter; off with 
the imperatorial cloak and on with the judge’s gown. For that change of heart and 
habit is a necessary prelude to the vaunted New Age—the reign of Right. 

And what fault precisely has Augustus committed? Merely he has claimed to 
exercise divine vengeance—nothing more and nothing less. Horace will resist the 
claim. He arms his gods; for they can be trusted to exercise superhuman powers 
in wisdom and subordination. He stands up for Cato and the lost causes and for 
himself. In the last stanza of his ode the energetic protest passes all courtly 
bounds, as he pounds out in reiteration his displeasure : 


‘Thy servant shall he justly guide this earth, 
Thy thunder warn us of the wrath divine; 
And where hearts heedless are and fallen faiths, 

Whose bolt shall blast? ’Tis thine.’ 


As Horace stands in the Forum Augustum before the temple of Mars Ultor and 
memorial of Philippi, what is his answer to the question he put in the first stanzas? 
‘What god shall I praise? What hero? What man?’ 

The answer is Juppiter, not Mars Ultor; not the battling demi-god like Achilles, 
but the apostle of civilization, conqueror of wild-beast Cacus Alcides; not the 
Roman triumphator, but Cato the suicide. This is not modern pacifism, nor is it a 
lachrymose commiseration with failure. It is a protest against insult, an assertion of 
human dignity bolder than we have a right to expect. But can the court poet, who 
is soon to be retained to compose the Carmen Saeculare, afford to be so bold? Tax 
him with the crime of independence: remind him that ‘ quem utrum aut hevoa lyva uel 
acvi’ goes far beyond ‘ guid dedicatum posctt A pollinem,? and he will parry your august 
rebuke with the greatest ease in the world. For what prevents your reading his ode 
as a metrical critique on the galleries of the Forum Augustum rounded off with a little 
loyal sentiment? He asks: ‘ What is my selection amongst these works of art? 
What god, what demi-god, what Roman hero of all that galaxy of beauty shall my 
Muse sing of ?? And he happens to prefer the statue of Juppiter to the statue of 
Mars. Bad taste it may be; but de gustibus non disputandum. His second choice is 
the Athena Alea—froximos tllt occupautt Pallas honores. 

Here surely his taste is unexceptionable ; and he is good company when he elects 
to sing the praises of ivory Apollo and of Apelles’ Twin Brethren, and, perhaps we 
may add, of some Greek master’s Liber and Alcides. So it is with the rest. If 
Horace has a preference for the likeness of this or that Roman hero in the galleries, 
who is to complain? Amazing man, he has not only parried your rebuke; he is 


' The same refusal may well be seen in Juppiter’—Joue non probante, 
Odes 1.2. ll. 43-44: patiens uocavi Caesavis ultor, In 2 R. S. Conway on Horace as Poet Laureate (in 
that ode Horace speaks of another Avenger,who New Studies of a Great Inheritance. London: John 
went too far in his vengeance, as ‘flaunting his Murray, 1921) points out the almost silent 
office ’"—Tiberim . . . dum se nimium querenti iactat protest of this ode against imperial splendour for 
ultorem—and as acting ‘without the approval of its own sake. 
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earning and deserving court favour by celebrating the imported glories of the Forum 
Augustum. Superficially, that is the import of the ode. For those who care to go 
below the surface there is a deeper and worthier significance—that which I have tried 
to indicate first. 

It is often a difficult task to entitle a poem, and here I feel that ‘ The Master- 
pieces of our New Forum’ would be inadequate. I would rather give prominence to 
the other side; and taking into consideration the sentiments expressed towards 
Augustus in anticipation of his future rule, I should not scruple overmuch to take the 
title from the last two lines: ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord; I will repay.’ 
But [ am inclined to hesitate until I can be convinced that Horace has not in mind 
to play a grim and secret jest upon the emperor. For if there was one thing feared 
especially by Augustus, it was the bolt of Juppiter; and if (as Horace says) that bolt 
is sent against the impious, Augustus might well tremble even in his sealskin coat, 
since in the ancient theory of such matters none were so fitly an object of divine 
displeasure as those who aped divinity and arrogated to themselves divine rights. 

D. L. Drew. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


‘EVIL COMMUNICATIONS.’ 


OTHERS must have shared my surprise at reading the two articles on this 
subject in the Classical Quarterly (XIX., pp. 22 sqq., 92 Sq.), one by Mr. P. H. Ling, 
writing ‘in the light of our present knowledge,’ and one by Professor H. J. Rose. 
Among the Hibeh Papyri (I. 7) is a fragment of an anthology which hereabouts 
contains quotations from Tragedy and Epicharmus. It gives four verses, the last of 
which was rightly identified by the editors Grenfell and Hunt. Of the lemma only a 
spot of ink on a loose fibre remains. When I last saw this papyrus at the Bodleian 
I seemed to see and guess: 


éretta XpnoGat, [Téxvov, evAaBod Pidrous 
Scot Soxovowy €t6|évat vowwv Tréor, 

2A 4 e , > ? 
eldws OOovven’ af.... 


hOcipovow HO. ...... 


My reading in line 2 differs slightly from that of the editors. It will be seen 
(a) that $6. #6. x. 6. x. is not strictly a monostich, since the sentence begins after 
50obvexa, (b) That the verses are written by a tragedian, presumably Euripides, who 
uses oda 60ovvexa, the latter word being unknown to Attic comedy (see Headlam on 
Herodas V. 20). Verses included in such anthologies (or in the anthology which 
preceded Stobaeus: see my First Greek Anthologist, Cambridge, 1923) might well be 
in everyone’s mouths from infancy, and would imply no research on the part of the 
writer quoting them. I find it hard, therefore, to concur in Mr. Ling’s theory that 
possibly ‘the line we are considering was the first line of the play’: Bpayis pev 


6 Adyos THs aAnGetas Edv. 
A. D. Knox. 





I am obliged to Mr. Knox for calling attention to the Hibeh papyrus fragment, 
which I am afraid had escaped my notice. 

If the lines quoted form the original passage in Euripides, the contention of my 
paper is of course negatived; but, in my opinion, there is a good deal to be said for 
the view that, like those found earlier in the papyrus, which now appear in our MSS. 
of the Electra, they are really drawn from more than one source. 


P. H. Line. 
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THE ALLEGED ACHAEAN ARBITRATION AFTER 
LEUCTRA. 


Polybius II. 39. 9: od pv aGAAd ye cai repi rov apdicByntrovpéevor 
érérpedav OnBatoe wait AaxedSatpdvioe pévors tov ‘“EAAHVeY 
’Axatrols, ot rpds thy Siva aroPreYavres, cxEe5ov yap ehaxiorny TéTe ye TOV “EAAHVwv 
elyov, Td Sé wrAciov, eis THY wiotw Kai THY SAnv Kadoxayabiay, 

Strabo VIII. 7. 1 (p. 384): pera Sé¢ riyv ev Acdxtrpots paxnv éererpe- 
pav OnBaios trotvrors (sc. Trois "Ayxawis) ryv Siattrav repi twv avrirAcyopévwv 
tais moAeot Tpds aAAHAas. 

These statements have been treated with scant respect by modern scholars. 
One recent writer, A. Raeder,’ has accepted them. But Grote? and von Stern® have 
disputed them, and the rest have simply ignored them. 

Grote’s arguments are as follows: 

1. The winners of Leuctra were too exuberantly confident to sue before a court. 

2. The losers still had their sense of dignity : Spartans die, but do not arbitrate. 

3. The Achaeans were held in too slight esteem to be chosen as arbitrators. 

Two further points are made by von Stern: 

4. The Achaeans remained loyal to Sparta after Leuctra, and thus disqualified 
themselves as a court of reference. 

5. The story of Polybius and Strabo owes its origin to some patriotic Achaean 
forger, who caught these two writers napping. 

To this list of objections we may add that— 

6. Neither Xenophon nor Diodorus mentions the incident. 

It is certain that the Achaeans did not stop Sparta and Thebes from fighting. 
Therefore either their award was repudiated or it was never made, But this does 
not prove that the dispute was never submitted to them. We must therefore 
examine the case in detail. 

1. The silence of Xenophon and Diodorus is not a negative but a blank. 
Xenophon’s account of the events after Leuctra is notoriously incomplete, and it 
omits such a relatively important move as the peace effort of Dionysius in 369-8 B.c.* 
As for Diodorus, he compresses the entire diplomatic history of 370-362 B.c. into 
seventy-eight words. No conclusions can therefore be drawn from what these 
authors did not say. 

2. Given an Achaean falsifier, it is hardly likely that he should have fabricated 
such an inglorious incident as an arbitration which ended in a fiasco. Neither is it 
probable that such a fiction should have deceived Polybius, who was on his guard 
against mere propaganda and could readily have looked up the point in Ephorus. 
Indeed, since Polybius accepted Ephorus as a standard authority, we may just as 
readily assume that Polybius’ statement was derived from no other source. Should 
that be so, Polybius’ story has excellent credentials, for Ephorus was a contempo- 
rary of the events in question and described them at length.® In any case, there is 
no reason to believe that Polybius blindly followed a fraudulent guide. 

3. In the first twelvemonth after Leuctra Theban policy showed little sign of 


1 L’arbitrage international chez les Hellénes, p. 5 XV. 76. 4 and 89. 2. 


523. 6 E, Schwartz reckons that for the period in 
* History of Greece, VIII., p. 189 n. (1888 edi- question he devoted one book to every two years 
tion). (Hermes, 1909, p. 458). Presumably Ephorus 


* Geschichte dev spavtanischen und thebanischen was also the source of Strabo, who made great 
Hegemonie, p. 154-5. use of this author. 
* Hicks and Hill, 108, lines 18-26. 
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exuberant confidence, and, indeed, had little reason for such. As a set-off against 
their victory, the Thebans had met with undisguised ill-will at Athens,’ and in Jason 
of Pherae they had found a rival whose mere presence prevented them from following 
up their success. Hence, just as in 378 B.c. they had first expelled the Spartans 
from Thebes and then sued for peace,” so after the triumph of Leuctra they tamely 
agreed to an armistice.* The Thebans evidently took Leuctra more soberly than 
Grote gives them credit for, and it is rash to assert that they were in no mood to 
negotiate. 

4. After Leuctra the Spartans ‘ allowed their laws to sleep.’ They enfranchised 
helots wholesale,* and exempted the survivors of the battle from disfranchisement.® 
Compared with this, recourse to arbitration was a minor indignity. It may even be 
suggested that a court of arbitration might have been the means of saving Sparta’s 
face after her defeat. At Leuctra the point at issue between her and Thebes—the 
status of the lesser Boeotian towns—had been settled irrevocably. The Spartans 
therefore stood to gain in dignity by gracefully conceding in court what they already 
had lost in the field. 

5. Grote’s objection to the Achaeans has already been answered by Polybius, 
who points out that equity, not power, is the chief desideratum in an arbitrator. 
This rule, moreover, stands in accord with the general practice of the Greeks: ‘ high 
principle and friendly feeling were required in the arbitrating state, even more than 
power and wealth.’® 

6. The alacrity with which the Achaeans supported Sparta after Leuctra was 
short-lived. During the critical campaign of 370-369 B.c. they gave Sparta no help, 
and in the early sixties they remained consistently neutral. Unlike other subjects 
of Sparta, the Achaeans had no imperial ambitions ; therefore they were peculiarly 
well qualified to play the part of honest brokers. 

On what precise occasion could Sparta and Thebes have invoked the Achaeans ? 
The most suitable moment would seem to be soon after the conclusion of the alliance 
between Athens and the minor Peloponnesian states (autumn 371 B.c.).?_ By this 
alliance the Peloponnesians were seduced from their traditional dependence upon 
Sparta,® who thus received a smart back-hander from Athens. Conversely, the 
Thebans suffered an affront by the terms of the alliance, which imposed upon Greece 
the status quo ante bellum and thus were calculated to rob Thebes of the fruits of her 
victory. But the door remained open for negotiations between Thebes and Sparta 
until Thebes prepared for an invasion of Peloponnesus, and this did not happen 
until summer or autumn 370 B.c.2 The Achaean arbitration might therefore be 
dated at almost any point in the twelvemonth after Leuctra. 

Why did the negotiations fail? Possibly because the Achaeans had joined the 
Athenian league and were no longer free to act as referees; or because Agesilaus 
subsequently rallied anti-Theban sentiment at Sparta; or because the Thebans 
eventually grew interested in Peloponnesian politics and changed their peace objects. 
But this is mere conjecture, and beside the point. 

ConcLusion.—There is no adequate reason for disbelieving Polybius and Strabo. 


Their story fits into its context, and may be accepted as true. 
M. Cary. 


7 Hellenica VI. 5, 1-3. 

8 Unfortunately Xerophon dues not enumerate 
the signatories. But fron: the context it is clear 
that Sparta was excluded (see Swoboda, Rhetn- 


1 Hellenica V1. 4, 19-20. 

2 Isocrates, Plataicus § 29. 

3 Hellenica VI, 4, 25. Ibid. VI. 5, 29. 
5 Plutarch, Agesilaus ch. 30. 


6 Tod, International Arbitration amongst the isches Museum, 1894, pp. 321 sqq.). 
Greeks, p. 90-97. 


® Hellenica VI. 5, 19 sqq. 
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THE TEXT OF THE EPISTLES OF THEMISTOCLES. 


THE succeeding pages were destined, had matters gone otherwise, to form one 
section of a chapter devoted to the text of those deservedly neglected authors whom, 
after a mortal illness released Anton Westermann from the task, Rudolf Hercher 
marshalled between the two covers of the Didot Epistolographi. That chapter, in its 
turn, was to have been the last in a volume of Adversaria, and, if the truth is to be 
told, perhaps not the least important function of some of my proposals was to supply 
a colourable pretext for dealing with passages of other writers (especially Clement 
of Alexandria and Libanius) whom I had not treated in the body of the book. So 
much in excuse of the content and form of this paper. That here and there I may 
have been anticipated is possible enough, for the delectable years are fled when the 
solitary student could say with Isocrates and be comforted: Ilepit pév rav ddfav 
éxovTwv ordviov evpeiv 6 pndeis mpdrepov cipnke, wepi Sé trav havAwv Kai Tarewaov 6 Tt av 
Tix Tis POeyEdpevos idiov eorrv. Still, though I have experimented freely on the vile 
material, I have done my best, with the resources and time! at my command, to 
avoid repetitions and inaccuracies; and I hope that, when the needful deductions 
have been made, there will remain enough to be of some service to the text of these 
inane and corrupt effusions. 

The transmission through the ages of the twenty-one epistles of Themistocles 
is one of the ambiguous benefits conferred on Greek literature by the famous 
Palatinus 398,? round which Bast’s Lettre Critique to Boissonade revolves. Whatever 
may have been the earlier vicissitudes of the tradition, its last state is pitiable ; and 
although Hercher, who had the use of Westermann’s unpublished notes, naturally 
did much to improve it,* the text may still hold its own with the worst in existence. 
Whether it can ever be made entirely presentable seems dubious. The depravation 
is too multiform. At one end of the scale are transparent uncial corruptions, repro- 
duced with slavish and exemplary fidelity; at the other is the patchwork of a 
corrector whose activities must often have quenched the last glimmer of truth. 
Between are all the vagaries of the incompetent or careless copyist, and, superadded, 
the lumbering, contorted diction of a writer who may have been what he will, but 
can no more than the Pseudo-Phalaris have been Greek. Finally, many passages 
must remain in doubt simply because the bulk of the Epistles is fortunately too small 
to admit of the author’s usage in a given case being established with reasonable 
certainty. Of the following conjectures a large number, it is perhaps superfluous to 
Say, are purely tentative: others I have omitted altogether. 


1 « Quis enim est, qui, nisiad hocipsum natus clear from Hercher’s apparatus, has long been 
sit, Phalarideis, ut his utar, per omne anni tem- __ negligible, the latter always. 
pus se adplicet uel Dionysii Antiocheni futilibus 3 He credits himself in his preface with the 
commenticiisque sententiis immoriatur?’ So _ salvation of Themistocles ; but, in point of fact, 
Hercher (Praef. IX.) ; and the apology, though _ the percentage of frivolous or hasty conjectures 
called for, was adequate, is heavier, and the certain or plausible emenda- 

2 Collated after Westermann (for the Epistles) tions of a less arresting character, than is the 
by Hercher himself, whom I follow; Bast’s col- case in most of his other work—e.g. on Aelian, 
lation seems not to have been published. Ofthe the Novelists, and Plutarch. Indeed, his whole 
two editions previous to Hercher—the princeps volume is in the main a poor monument to a 
(Rome, 1628, by Caryophilus, Archbishop of scholar who, with all his failings, had in him the 
Iconium) and that of Habich—I have been able _ rudiments of greatness. 
to consult neither. The first, it is more than 
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Ep. 1 (741, 16 sqq.1). The ostracized Themistocles, about to leave for Delphi, 
meets three Argive admirers, who remind him of the family connexion with Argos: 
reXevravtes Se e5€ovto py OPas Karakpiver Vat THS EvTUXias povov THS HueTepas aLiovs 
yeyovevar, pnde VBpica: aitrav rd evTixnya THs amravrncews, NeoxrXéea te madw mpode- 
povres kal ws agsov ein wore. TE TH AUTH TH TaTpi Kal oikw Evi <éep>Biadvas., 
afiovs*:* airiovs P<alatinus> || é&vi <éeu>Piovac® : evi Bidvac P, euBidvar 
Car<yophilus>, H <erche>r. 


‘They hoped his verdict would be that they had a title to be honoured by more than 
a casual meeting.’ The tradition is meaningless, though Bentley, when discussing 
the letter,2 is silent, and Hercher is content to reprint the old Latin version: 
‘Postremo precabantur, ne se tanquam accusationis meae auctores solum crimi- 
narer...’ The proximity, however, of evrvyias to aravrjaews (Polyb. ap. Ath. 440F 
adjAov THs evtvxias ovens Ticw aravTyce), the patent allusion to the opening of the 
epistle (xa’ oddv d€.. . evrvyxdvovor. N. wai M.), and indeed the whole context, 
show, if it were needful to be shown, that ris évrvxias ths nuerepas bears its natural 
sense (Jul. ef. 69=29 Bidez-Cumont «i d€ cot cxodAy . . . SiaBHvat, TYwnoaiuny av ovK 
oXdiyou Thy anv evrvxiav). 

The interchange of afvos and airios is in the common course of nature (see, for 
instance, Cobet, N.L. 80), and may have played a secondary part in a passage 
of more interest : 


Eur. Hel, 1593 sqq. wat tus 708’ efre+ SdXAc0s 7) vavKAnpia ° 

wadw rréewpev afiav KéXeve ov, 

ov d¢ oped’ oiaxa, 
‘Crux criticorum,’ says Herwerden. ‘Coniecta sunt afcov, afi, axtiav ( Dindorf= 
axTnyv scil,), de£eav, paullo saltem melius avriav (Badham)* . . . Ipse olim cogitaui de 
corrigendo vavBdra:, apte sed uiolentius, quod idem ualet de Paleyi coniectura ti viv 
réwpev Navrdiav; cui praeterea obstat quod waAw wAéewyev uerum esse clamat fere 
contextus.’ The trouble, however, is that the context cries equally that whatever 
word lurks in agiav must go with the first part of the verse: for KéAeve ov, od de 
atped’ oiaxa is plainly meant to be no more than the resolution into its component 
parts of od pév KeXevoris yevod, cd S€ oiaxorrpodos. But suppose the line to have 
passed through the mediate form : 


7 , > , , , e 
waXdw.w r€opev aitiav KeAeve OV KTE. 


More than probably the next copyist would have written raAw zAéwpev: less than 
impossibly he might have taken airiav for dfiav. Yet from those materials the most 
inglorious Porson may restore: 


wrarXuev: <ti> rréopev 'Amiav; KeAeve od xrE. 


Ep. 2 (741, 38 sqq.). The Argives press Themistocles to accept a dictator- 
ship ... "Eya 8¢ xal dripadfev airov tiv mpoOvpiav aidovpar Kat ére padrdov dAaBeiv 
a , > c A \ nv \ ~ > ‘ 4 > , an . > , 

G& dSdacw ovx vropévw (} yap av Ta TovadTa eyw SwxKwv eixoTws av Kai eLwotpaxiocGa 
Soxoinv), katayvarews Te éyyts, ofuar, peracraGevta pe t7d’AOnvaiwy ws apxew opeyo- 
pevov €£ “Apyous hevyev Ore dpyev avayKdfopac. 

e , 4 , , 7 > , Tv He * . e , P 

bropevw ( yap .. . Soxoinv), karayvioews Te eyyvs, olpat, petarraGevra*® : vropevw 

hyap ... Soxoinv. Karayvireds Te éyyvs elvar peracraGevra PHr. 


1 The references are to the page and line of 3 Wecklein extends the melancholy list with 
Hercher: the asterisks indicate my own pro- éorlav, veavia, vicrimov, Oaccov ody, and worse. 
posals. Murray adopts defidv, which might have been 


2 Dissertation upon the Epistles of Themistocles, considered if the word had been Greek for ‘to 
III, the right.’ 
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In the above xarayvicews éyyts (€or) becomes the equivalent of an impersonal 
oxedov Te kateyvworat. But though the change is light and the phrasing in the author's 
manner, the suggestion is naturally a makeshift and no more. 


Ep. 3 (742, 30 sqq.). Pevyouev, Gorep eyxeAe’yn, kata taxos, © TloAvyvwre, Kat 
efeAOovres e€ “Apyous ev Oaddooy éeopeév, 6 te mrovs Exit Képxvpay ypiv réraras, kat veady 
éxovres TA TIAOIA <éri pev KvAAyvyny cvtrvyos xkatreAnAVOaperv, viv be 
AITAQOI A> KarexopueOa., 


< >*: 7a wAoia karexoueba P, 7a rroia drepydpeOa Hr. 


See 757, 3 Sqq. addiypeOa cis tHv Képxvpav . . .,d Te mrAovs evreris Hpiv eyéveto Kai 
ToAv adetrXev of eri KvAAnvy xarerxeOnpev xpdvov; 758, 18 sqq. xatnAGov eri KvAAn- 
vyv . . « exeiOe Sé Excvduvedoapev trd yeyuovos avapeivas Tovs SuwKovtas nuas* mAciv yap 
ert Képxupay wppnpévoe . . . Theis GAas Karerxouel’ npuépas; 759, 42, tA€ovras 8 ovKed” 
pas evrdo.a Hyev.— The passage, in fact, falls into the class (which I hope to discuss 
elsewhere) where the folly of arranging homoeoteleuta tends almost to be venial. 
Here I append only a few nondescript examples. Unless it is otherwise stated, the 
tradition is unchanged but for my bracketed supplements. 


Clem. Alex. Protr., § 33 fin. Pdwva éAdxa Kai npa ’Addvidos, Edidroveicae SE TH 
BoQTIIAL <xai ty yAavx«QILIAI>, kai drodvodpevae Sa pndrov ai eat yupvat 
Tpowetxov TH Toe, His (P%, with his usual good sense : ef tus P, edd.) Sdfee xaA7. 


Ib. § 95. €xpynv pev vpas, & avOpwrot, avrov repr Evvoovpévovs TOV ayafov EuduTov 
exdyer Oar paprupa afidxpewv, TioTw .. . Tepipavas aipovpéevny 7d BéeATUCTOV, pnde (yreiv 
e¢ METAAIOKTEON <adAAad cards éEyvwxdras 6rt METAAIQKTEON> 
extTovetv,—peTadimxteov, <Td 8 dyafdiv> éxmoveiyv Ed. Schwartz, Stahlin; <aAd’> 
exroveiv Heyse ; [(nretv] Mayor, Butterworth. 


Paed. I11., § 34. paxapios odros dvtws, EAN TE <péyas cai taoxvpds Kai 
évdofos, EAN TE> opixpds kai doers xai adogos 7. See Plat. Legg. 6608, 


Ia 2 > a x , x7 , . 2 27 . £ x ? 
EVOALUWY €OTt Kat PaKaplos, €av TE peyas KUL ur XUpOS €ayv TE pk pos Kat ao Gevns 7. 


Outs diues,§ 24 fin. dv ydp évravOa drérAntrat irép XPIZTOY, <éexet cwOHjoerar 
vrds XPIZTTOY>.—<éxeé cwfyoera:> alone Segaar, Stahlin, Butterworth. For 
the antithesis of the prepositions, cf. v.c., § 41, pydév vrd cov Avrovpevos, GAX’ 
vrép cov. 


Strom. VII., § 31. ovx dv POdvoev Kai Trois payeipovs Oeoraovvtes .. . Kat Tov 
irvov avtov tporkuUNOYNTES <xairynv écxdpav crepaNOYNTE>, zpoce- 
XEoTEpav yiwouerny TH Kvion TH ToAvTimATw.—Stahlin adopts Wilamowitz’s incredible 
mpovexéeotepov yivdpevov: Mayor wrote inadequately rpocexeorépay <erydpay>. 


Ib., § 72 ca. fin. edydpeBa Sé ra cvpdépovra, ody w KABGHKONTQIE <Anyopervor, 
aX’ os KAOHKONTOS> oi aireiv ra xdAXAuora rapa cov.—ovxy ws KabyKovTos 
tov aiteiv xré. Sylburg, vulg., evidently against the sense; ra ovudépovta, ov <td 
no€a>, ws kaGjKovTos Tov atreiv kre Stdhlin. Indeed, fifty examples of much the same 
degree of probability might be collected from Clement. 


Liban. Inu. in Aesch., § 60. 6 yap éerwyeiv pn xwrdvoas ETIETPEVWEN <:oés & 
EIIETPEWEN> Sdédpaxev.— <eév ois>" Exérpeve Sédpaxev Reiske, Foerster. 


1 This insertion might be made with some pwENOIZ <EN O[S> cal pds rhv drdH0ecav cuvic- 
speciousness in Clem. Alex. Strom. I1.,§19 fin.: tryow (=év ro... oumordva. For the idiom 
) wodvpabia dtacvorarixh rvyxdves rod waparide- in Clement see Mayor, Strom. VII., pp. 263, 
uévou Ta Kupwitara Tov Soyudrwv wpds Tedd Tay 289-90). Stahlin prints, after Wilamowitz, 
axpowuévwy, Oavuacudy éyyevyGoa Trois KarTyxov- —«<xal> @avyacuoy .. . [kal] mpos xré. 
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Demosth. apol., § 18 init. Kairoe ZoAwv ... ovK erdvayxes TovTS ye dowep Ta AAAA 
<ezroinoev, AA AA> Aecroupyeiv pev ard ris ovcias Kai orpatrever Oar TH THpate Kai 
Ta GAAa doa €v Snpoxparig modcrevopévovs odeiAew vredduBaveyv—exeiva péev Exdortw 

‘4 - , 4 > y 2 , sd - 4 
mpoeipnxe troveiv, TO A€yew SE Ef’ Exdorw KareArev.—Aecroupyeiv [wev] Foerster ; then 
odeirerv, vreAdp Pavey, €xeiva pev yap «Te, (an interpolation drawn from HV). Reiske, 
too great a man to be a tidy one, inserted éroinoev after rovro ye, and ofov before 
Aecroupyeiv. 


Ps.-Lysias VIII. fin. xepdava S€ rovovrov ori mparov pev YMQN ATIAAAAT- 
<yjoopat, erecta & YMQN ATIAAAAT Deis éAdywra xaxds if’ tyav mei- 
To"a1.—mpwTov pev] tpwrurtos Reiske, rparos Kirchner, rporos viv Thalheim. 


2 Aesch. Eum. 94. 6 pev ’Opeorns pvyy oixerar "AOjvate rvOdpevos [xprOnodpevos 
Weil: leg. rec Oopevos], ai dé Epivies povar xabevdovow YIIO TONOY [icws x ai]: 
<Sieyerpopevar b€ per orXiyov adrarnv tiva YIONOOYou> ’Arddrdovos, 
Tov Tpaypdorowod <iows kai> tTovto emitndevoavros, iva dua trovrov éudaivy [ Vict. for 
eupavy| Td aypiov avtav Kai xaAerov. mas Se dueyeipovrac; ovx brd "ArdAXAwvos KTé, 


Plut. Bruta ratione utt 987£ init. thv tis SeAlas éerwvupov evxdAQD <xara- 
Sov AN >in doraldpevos [evaora(ouevos libri].—éradvupov <dovAciav> Xyl. 


Julian 27¢,D. dowides pev érevjxovto BapBdpwv maprAnOels nai veov Appeva 
[*: €pyara libri, céApara Reiske], ovvrpiBopevwv €x’ avtal> TON <I=TQN'> 
Pnxavnpatov <8é kai> Bedov rANOos Exwyyxdpevov puxpod Selv éreiyev Grav 7d peragd 
Tov TEixouvs Kai TOV ywpuatwv.'—The weak spot is the need of interpolating 5é xai: yet 
there is the solitary pév to testify that somewhere or other a d¢ has perished. 


Appian, Hann., § 44 init. év 5€ Bperrious, of pépos eicot THE ITAAIAD <TH 
ITAAAIA2>.—zépas Mendelssohn, réAos Nipperdey, pépos <érxarov> or rTijs 
<madaurtatys> "Iradias or THs <mdAat povns Kadovpevns> "Iradias Schweigh. 


Longus, Past. 1V.18. OiydpeOa, efrev, & yivar, Kee xaipds éxxadimrew Ta KpuTTa. 
<EPHMOI pév Scdfopev éyo re kai ci>, KPHMOI 8 ai alyes cai ra Acura 
wavta* GAX’ ov pa tov Ilava . . . tHhv Addvidos rixynv . . . ov TrwrHropar.—éepper por 
Aadvis xai ra Aowra ravra Cobet, Hirschig ; eppes por xai rd aimdAvov wai ra A, 7. 
Edmonds—who describes S€ ai afyes as ‘a correction following the corruption.’ A 
prosaic nature, however, would have saved much ink by converting the ¢ of épypo 
into a v. 


Ach. Tat. IV. 18. Clitopho gives his verdict on the water of Nile: yAvxi de 
mivopevov hv Kat Wuxpdv év péetpwy THs Hdovns* olda yap eviovs Tav wap’ “EAAno. ToTayav 
Kat TiITPWOKOVTAS. TOUT TUVEKPIVOV avToOs TQ TIOTAM2 <xai ravras irepe 
BarXrAEeTo TQ TOTIMQ>. sa rovro avrdv axparov 6 Atytrrios tivwy ov 
poPeirar, Acovicov pi Seduevos.—I return, however, to Themistocles. 


Ep. 3, contd. (742, 33 sqq.). rTdv pev ovv ayyeAov THs orovdys Kai ov eraiverets . . . 
Séos 5€ core py avwdeAn Vp Ov THv Grovdny eripévov O Xetpwv ronoy [7] Kat Bpaddrepot Tov 
ayyéeAwv ot phevyovtes yevwoueda. 

tpov* : nuov P || [ ]*. 

So, in reality, the sense demands, and the changes are nothing: for when the 
scribe of the Palatinus was confronted by it-sounds, then, as at Themistocles’ 
destination, ovdév 6 te ovK éyiyvero kai €rt mepartépw. The omitted portion of the 
sentence is hardly corrigible, 


1 He goes on a little later: wip uév éviero rats AEPPiow (or déppeow: but the compound deppidé- 
domiow, etéwurrov 5¢ r&v ébrditSv Hulxavro woddoi.  youdos appears to guarantee the other form.) 
For ACIlicw, which has always seemed to me See Wesseling on D. Sic., t. II., p. 412. 
remarkably foolish in the context, I propose 
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45sqq. GAAd ce dydpeOa... rod Siayopedoar pr) pevyovras Has im’ aicyx pov 
katarAnpOjcer Gas cai Steyvwopevov 75n Gavarov. 
aioypov * : €xOpov P, 
Westermann tried as &eyvwopévov: but neither is the particle wanted nor is vz’ 


éx pov identical with ab hoste ; while, in such a tradition as this, chance alone deter- 
mines whether aicxpds or €xOpés is passed on to the after-world. 


Ep. 4 (743). Since the many uncertainties on this page are as trivial as my own 
remedies, I merely record: 2 sq. rovrov pév av7Td*: rovro pev Tovr P, avrd 
pev tour Hr, 7 bpas yap é¢’ i pav dcov*: spgs yap Scov é¢’ nyov P, 8 oorpa- 
Kio povs <é~ dotTpakxitopav> paw (verbi causa)*: aorpaxwpévovs nas P, 
g [rd] Katvdvrotré ye*: 7d Kawov ye rovTo P, 26 <oi> dAAan*, 33 evAaPeioGai 
ge<xkarov> or <KddAdAcov>*, 34 dre*: dre P, 48 Sedievae <ppepvyco uel 
sim, >*: dSedcévac P, S€5c6e Hr. 


744, 5 Sqq. madrapvaiov 7» dAirnpiov [tt] mpoorpivar tH moAe ovK axerrdy ovde 


r a) > UA > 4 a , 
XaAxois avdpudow arodstoropmrynotpoy ty Tore, 


[ ] Maurice Haupt || dxeord3v West<ermann> : dpeordv P || drodioroprncipov* : 
arodioropmrnoe pev P, drodioroprncdpevov Hr, 


The adjective appears to have a reasonable claim upon the new Liddell and 
Scott. 


Ib. 17 sqq. «i nai mpds "AOnvaiwy ... dvadacvorpny Kexodacpévos. 
avah,*: dv >, P, [av] ¢. Hr. 


Ib. 19 sqq. Tovrwv pév obv iva pndéiy yevnrar eyo rpopnOjoopat, dorep Epynv, kata Td 
Suvarov, kai Td Te viv ds Eve avOpwrivy Aoywpyp éLevAaBypeOa Kai 7d Aourdy eradav 
tedeiws ev doharei yevntat Tevoy Tepi TdvTwv. 


ra te vov® : rade viv P, ra Seva Hr || Eve ?*: ev || eLevrAaBypeOa] eLeviaBnoouefa Hr 


| eresdav Hr: erect’ av P. 


Ib. 24 sqq. 7a 8 add dvriBoXrodpéev oe Kal ixerevouev ... xaiovdAdAapBavev .. . 
kai BonOetv apiv avrixpus, Ta pev xpHpara py pvAdrrovra enol pndé Tois Euois waciv, GAA 
kaipiws Tatra Kal Sefids trép Tov waidwy Kal THs pyTpds avtav drodAvovTa, avTo d€ TOTO 
cKorovpevov Sonuépar Srws Tov KAedpavrov ypiv cai tas ddeAgas avrov Kai THY pnrépa 
repiowoes: treo. SE cor! » mpds Tos GAAors civora 8? Huds, [tows] 7 DVPapes 
<S8i>xai Sa Avoixréa [82] ray vidv cov cot re airy orepxtéa Kai exeivy ovK 
dueAnréa, ci pev d£wOnodpeOa xnderrai ipav yever Oat, Ste vot pev Kv > vds Eo Exeivy 
de yur, ei S€ pan, Ste EueAANGE TE Kai HATic Oy Tore. 

dwoAAvovra] dvaXdotvra Hr || rovs &AAovs] adrods Hr || 8’ Huds, 7 THBapis Se cai dra 

Avoixréa* : 8’ Huds tows 9 od Oappeis Kai dia AvorkAéa dé P || vvds*: vids P. 

For drodAvovra I have no better advocate to call than the translator of Ben-Sira 
(XXIX. 13 drdAecov dpytpiov da pidrov), and Hercher’s straightforward avaAovvra may 
well be true, though an artificial alternative is rovrwy . . . droAavovra (‘making free 
with ’).—In what follows, my corrections appear to meet the case. Since vvos is 
certain, it follows that a daughter of Themistocles has been named, and 7 ci Oappeis 
emends itself from Plut. Them. XXII. (not the author’s source): Ovyarépas Sé rAcious 
elyev, Sv Mvnourrodéuav piv . . . ’Apxéwrohis . . . eynuev, .. . LPapw dé Nixoundys 
5’A@nvatos. With some excess of caution I have cancelled tows as a fellow-worker’s 
fortasse, and the insertion, excision, or trajection of 5€ is one of the most favoured 
edged tools of the critically disposed copyist. 


1 THe has the accusative at 748, 49, éreiow duds @duBos, but the dative is legitimate enough. 
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Another passage in which a proper name has undeniably come to shipwreck may 
as well be emended here as elsewhere : 

Liban. Demosthents dedstionss petsito § 30. avri dé rovrwv afwoe: pe repreAOovra tiv 
‘EAAdSsa radiediav doa Gre DiAtwmros evoeBys, riot ds, Sixacos, EAADve- 
KoTtTatos kai ovdév 7 ToAAG Trav ’AOnvaiwy EXdTTwy,. 


Foerster prints ovdév 7 <ov> moAAd, as conjectured worthily by P? and Morel, 
and most unworthily by Jacobs, who might have been expected to write currente 
calamo : kai ovdév » TLéAAa trav 'AOnvayv éeddrrov. 

To redress the balance, I transcribe from Longus Past. III. 12: 

They gathered flowers as garlands fov the gods. 4 pev XAOn Kai awd aiywv Kai ard 
olov Tivav yada véov Kal ToUTO oTepavovrTes TA GydApaTa KaTEoTEWway, 

The romantic supplements and transpositions of the editors may be contem- 
plated in the editions. The drab truth is that a weary eye misread HMEXAOH for 
HMEAXOH and that Longus wrote, 7 hE AX On Kat awd atywv Kat ard oiwv Tivwv yddra 
véov, kai Touro (Courier’s rovrov is idle), crepavovvres Ta GydApara, kareorewav : a rather 
curious instance of the confusion of X, A (A, A), which is common with or without 
further complication (e.g., Plut. Otho XIII. dyyxwpaXov=ayywpdAov; Polyaen. V. 2,7 
efeXvoav = efeAvoav; Mosch. II. 51 etvaAins="IvaXins; Aristaen. 1. 28 fin. KoAXi8o0s = 
KoXAidos ; D. Chrys. 126 DAjnrie=Xyre; = Eur. Hepp. 58 eXivp= <o>cAivy; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. § 114 AAcros L, XAsros Tatian’s MSS., AAcros Tatian sec. Euseb. ; 
‘Adon = XAdy Villois. Long. t. II. p. 214. Add, perhaps, Long. III. 6, where the 
dubious Apopz» might be better altered not to ré6vp—Edmonds—but to Xpév  ). 


Ep. 4, contd. (744, 37 sqq.). Kat ofuar péev ovre rors 'AOnvaiovs avrovs, e Kai mavu 
Aiwa oi nv Kai peyas yevorro 6 TOV pucovvTeV Huas POdvos, eis ydvatov 7 eis watddpia Wapotveiy 
extxeipnoev> € 8 ad Aerryn tis EAmis pév, paddAov & duvipa 7h 7 trovia, Sun pos 
Pp paccov peveTo<oav>. 


Avroinv®: Avroin P, émdidoin Hr || péev®: povov P || 4 9%: H P || Spnpos ps) accor 
peveTwoav* : dveipp tuas ivov pevetw P, 


All that can be alleged in favour of these divinations may be alleged briefly. 
Avroinv, then, is appropriate, for the verb is technical in its application to political 
unpopularity (Plut. C. Gracch. IX. 3 rots Aarivous iroyndiav didovs eAver, et sexcentiens). 
The confusion of pév and pov is endless ;! it is conceivable that Themistocles should 
have realized before Lord Verulam that he that hath wife and children hath given 
hostages to Fortune; it was not beyond his copyists to extract wtpas icov from 
pnparcov ; and though the comparative, always a stone of offence, does not recur in 
the Epistles, zjxuros appears at 743, 48 and 752, 25—in the latter case, I think, 
wrongly. I see nothing, however, that deserves serious consideration. 


Ib. 48 sqq. GAAG yap ody odrws 75 pucntéov 'AOnvaiovs nyiv dore toatrd tiva epi 

> ma e , t “ > , i ie * , 7 209 , > 

avtov vroAap Paver ofa obre Eyévero THTOD Um’ avTwav ofwai TE Ott OVS Extac: ci 8 
w , eat A , > A A > 4 € ~ , 

dpa yevorto (ovdev yap repitrov maAw ev Tots OUTWS avayKaiols KUTOpVATai ce>), 

SedjAwKa vor Td ypedy ved Gov TpayOjvat 
olpat re*: ofuac Sé P || Eorace ci 8’ *: €or ovd’ P || yévorro (ovdev . 
<vropvncai ce >), SedjrAwxa* : yévorto ovdév . . « 


» . avayKaiors 
dvaykaiows. dedndAwxa P. 


So, in essentials, the passage must have run: the lapses of Hercher and Wester- 
mann are best forgiven and forgotten. 


1 Add, again from the dregs of Greek, Pseudo- otmd rq wrardvy Ty Kary, GX’ exe? wdvor (nev ol 
Libdanius de Socratis silentio, §22 init.: ob Swxpa- codd.) rérrvyes Goovra. Even to-day this pro- 
Tika wév éort radra, where the context clamours duction is all the worse for not having passed 
for uévor. At § 25 med. read ody ixép 'Ikioodr through Reiske’s hands. 
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Ib. 54-745, 2. Tatra perv obv émetyev ipas éSdxe ypddev rapa cé, kata TavTa 4, 
Gray Ta peTa Tata yévynTas, ypdopev. 


‘ > X°H%, ‘ A Pp 
KaTG TAUVTG" ». PETA TAVTGA I, 


Ep. 5 (745, 4.8qq.). émervydvres 52 KparnowrdAcd cal UrparodAdp rd o a amedidopev 


éxeivy ypdppara, 
#t*: row cow P, + é the same hand in the margin. 


Ib. 16. GAxddt. <xat 81> eis Ivdvav xré.? 


Ib. 18. sqq. ratrd cor ra wept rhs map’ “Adunrov Fv adifews, <Ta> kava 
ypawers “Apyobev, otk airo 58 ’Adujty . . . dAAa TG Kparnowroduds <*r poocetr 
5é> mapa te trys adeAP7s Kai rapa wov pévTor* xTE, 

<Ta>kaiva ypaves*: xai iva ypadys P || << >*. 


‘Iva ypddys for ypdde (Blass N.T.G. § 64, 4; Jannaris, § 1914b) is virtually 
impossible in this type of Greek, nor can a man be reasonably asked ypddeww tw deive 
rapa Tov Setvos Kat rap’ éavrov pévrot. For my insertion cf. Heliod. V. 22 tiv Kopyv 

. Tapa THS €uns yaperns mpdcecre, and the like everywhere. 


Ep. 6 (sb. 29). mdvra [rotrov] tov Biov? Cf. 751,14. Ib. 31. <Suvndcis> 

arnbes te? 

ib. 39 sqq. The integrity of Themistocles’ banker has hitherto been above sus- 

picion: dare (ovd’ éun yap dpaprtia eveserdatw kal ebPewpyty Tov Tpdrov avipi rurrevoas ) 
éuy [Se] tows [rdv] Svorvxia rdv pydevi rw if’ dv ovdéev dyafdy wérovOev 
<a>mwrov eis Ta mpds Ene povov Vd’ od Ta THALKavTa dvnTat adiKov yeyovevat, 

( ) * || €uy yap) peydAn Hr |] evOewpyry Hr: a6. P || eur tows Svorvxia riv pndeve 
mw? * (cf. 747, 43 €up Svoruxia xdpww éeriordpevos odx apaprnoerGe): eur S€ tows 
tov Svoruy7 avrdv pndé ard P, Hr cites eudv 5¢ ows 7d Sverixnpa tdv (Car) pnde 
GAXAows (West) || drucrov Car?: rurrdv P, 


The passage might no doubt have been left in peace. In my speculative version 
the cancelled 5¢ and rév would have to be taken as inserted, one after the obliteration 
of the parenthesis (compare the notes on 747, 16; #b. 42; 748, 1; 744, 24), one after 
the transition of dvarvxia tov into dvorvy7 airdv (Bast C.P. 705 sq., with Schaefer's 
note on 914 sq.). For pndevi rw I can merely apologize. 


746,11 sq. Stéxeroo mexpas kai E~Eapvos FoPa pnd Sriovy ddeirev Epos, 
Siéxecwo . . . HoOa*: éELapvos Fora Kai Siéexecoo (Stereivov Hr) rixpus P. 


The tradition is not certainly at fault, but these slight dislocations are exceed- 
ingly common. For variety I cite Livy XXI. 8, 4: Oppidant ad omnia tuenda atque 
obeunda <non sufficiebant ; staque > multsfariam distiners coepts sunt. [non sufficiebant ; 
itaque] iam fericbantur arietibus munt...— <> ...[ ] *: coeptt [sunt], non suffictebant 
Weissenborn, vulg.; alts alia.—At Clem. Alex. Paed. II. § 74 read: 


“ 7 
Sia tours toe eis Sv ovK ériotevoav avOpwrov trdv dirdvOpwrov Oedv excyvwrovrac 
A 
Sixacov, kai ktptov Ov avrot raperixpavay erdei£ar Gar Tov KUpLov. 


GvOpwrov tov giAdvOpwrov Schwartz!: advOpwrov, tiv dtAdvOpwrov || dixacov, 
Kat xUpiov dv®: Kiprov Kai dSixasov, ov. 


1 Who closed the sentence at dixaov,and by tion of Mayor’s dv@péras) and, in addition, 
changing vy to Sr: attempted vainly to connect Wilamowitz’s ungrammatical xépios, though a 
the remaining words with the next sentence. little later (§ 88 med.) both he and Wilamowitz 
In Paed. I., § 85, read: xat @irdvOpwwros dri kal leave mplv yap xricrny (leg. xrlorns) yevéoOa 
GvOpwros, <d3s> étdv elvac xiprov ddedpds elvac Geds fv untouched. 

BeBovAnrau. Stahlin prints dv@pdérwyr (a modifica- 
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, > 


746, 23 sqq. et & dAnOds oidpeOa Kai rovmi coi elvac [x ai] ravrayH ravra’AOnvaiwy 
yepet, ovte Tors Beovs aveBav Ajnoes, & Pirooréhave, ovre eye adixGv xarampoigy ei 82 
Kauov katadpoveis' xai tov Gedy dpedreis, GAAG TeAevT@V ’AOnvaious ye ovK éExpevEy. 


[ ]* || "A@nvaiwy edd.?: a@nviwv P || xarampoify: «i S¢.. . xatadpoveis ... 


dpeXeis, GAAL*: Karampoify (ovd’ ei . . . Karadpovnres . . . dpeAys), dAAG P. 
The double negative might stand at a pinch, but the absurd punctuation of the 


vulgate ought unquestionably to be removed. 


Ib. 32 sqq. dvremurredXc doris ef mpds Eve Kai Orn coe Sieyvwora Ta GAAa Tpac- 
ce<IN >, INa ei pév ef éxeivos 6 Erupos pidros xré, 


mpacoav*: rpds ce P || Erusos M. Haupt: ev@upos P, edonuos Hr. 


Westermann’s raya for ra GAAa is as perverse as the vulgate. The scribe of 
the Palatinus writes very sensibly either oo or rr as the spirit moves him—e.g. 
T PATT OPEV 756, 6> <mparreyv 749, 54; éAaocov 757) 46> < éXatrovev 747; 15; 
Tecoapaxovta 746, 15> <rerrapdxovra 745, 48. The author, I fancy, preferred the 
Wardour Street spelling. 


Ep. 7 (#0. 48). tbroromrnOjvac?*: troriunOqva P. 


747, 8sqq. «0 pévros 20 01, od rw ra rerrapdxovra ravra TAAANTA <arodidods 
TA ITANTA > droddcenv jyiv euedrAxcs. odd yap eiAnpes rw aira, kai Tov AaBeiv ov 


TavTa povov GAXA Kai pds TovTos GAXAG rpidKkovra G£ios Hpiv edKes evar, 
ht, ovrw *: otrw ich || << > *. 


There seems no other way of making the passage rational; and, if the copyist 
followed an exemplar the hand of which resembled his own, the difference between 
taXkavra and ra wavra was infinitesimal: See his ’ArdAAwvos, Aifov, Aayas in Bast 
C.P., plate ii.6. The transposition of otrw and icf need not lie heavy on a normal 
conscience. Correct an equally trivial case, which has the merit of being certain, at 
Liban. Dem. se imcus. or. § 6 xatacretvoas TO Tpaypa, S€ov* cyxoAnv Tov 
ToAéuov mapacyeiv. (xatacrevoas, Séov 75 rpaypa xré. vulg.). The source, overlooked 
by Foerster, is Aesch. Ctes. 67 rots ypovous ipav troreuvouevos kal Td Tpayya KaTa- 
orevouv. 


$b, 16 sqq. GAAG pry Kai wepi [ev] rod Siayavaxreiy euavrdv éroumdrepov Kai 
Tpoxeiporepov, amurrjga: Séov ws trip avdpds hidov ... éxeivo Aé~as tadnOerrarov ay 
€lTOULL KTE, 


[ ]* || deov*: 88 P. 


Here, too, the chaotic vulgate is readily cured, for the genesis of pév is clear, and 
the interchange of 5 and Séov, of course, regular (see, for instance, Bast Epis. Crit. 
262 and Valckenaer on Phoen. 1628). At Clem. Alex. Strom. VII. § 23 nti. write: 


ovKouv xpi) adOts Ta dpidijAws eipnpéva pvOodAoyeiv: SOev Séov eronpyvacGa Kata 
Tov TOTov yevouévovs OAiya éx moddov, awdxpyn Kai Tdde eis Evder~iv KTE—<dcOV 
de cod., edd. with a comma after dréxp7. 


The same passion for the adversative particles is in evidence below: 


Hercher decided for the futures. If the word is seriously corrupt, it is not easy to 

2 Intelligibly enough, as the idea would be emend, for Haupt’s d@ecw» yéwes (with [xat] 
virtually that of passages like Xen. Hier. If. 8, rodrt) is one of his failures. 

ol TUpayva: waves wayTaxy did worewlas wopevorvras. 
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Ep. 8 (tb. 42 sqq.). vets pev yap, & Aéaype, rijs [ev] iperépas owrnpias povy éug 
[dé] Suoruxig xdpw éerverdpevos odx dpaptyoerOe, Sti Gorep peydrov kai riovos Opénparos 
mexovTos ddnv €o xe[ Te] Trois ’AOnvaios ris Enis Ooivns. 

Tis [pev] . . . [Se] dvorvyig Hr West (practically): ry pév tyuerépa owrnpia povy, 

eun S€ Svorvyia P || erye *: Evyere P, rapécyere West. 

Westermann’s rapécyere is damned by the sense, which I have attempted to 
restore by an impersonal adénv évxe. The weary missive now becomes rotten to the 
core. 


Ib. 46 sqq. kat poe tovro youv povov .. . evTvynTa, TA GAAG TavTa OUTWSs appyTws 
kaxos terpayOTI], <OTI> GAN ipas ye trois euors hirovs od pet pe’ Svnca ravra 
radwv & mérovGa, 

mempayott, <OTe> GAX’*: wempayore . GAN’ P || perpe’ *: pérprov P, perpiws Hr. 

747, 50-748, 5. emcBappeiv Sé cai... 


e / , > uv \ > . , / 
vropeivee; MOTEPOVLOV X] Stexal avTot KatraPePonoe xaraPdnor . . 


aydAXer Gat eri rH Toatry owrnpig Tis av... 
” 

. oUTW ... 

yevd7; GAA’ Gre oi pev EEopKodvvres 'Apioreidns Fv... cai "AAkpewvidns, ot Se 

OpvovTes vpeis ; 


morepov Car?: mporepov P || [ ] * || avrot*: obroe || xaraBeBdnoGe] Kara- 


BeBofrba: P || Yevdn ; adAr’* : Yevdn, aArAXr’ P || ELopxovvres (or OpKovvres as at 
748, 9) *: émcopxovvres P || ’AAxye. Hr: ’AAkpau. P. 


The letter presupposes that on Themistocles’ ostracism his partisans were 
forced by Aristides and his faction to renounce him upon oath. Hercher left ill 
alone, but the rhetorical questions are easily restored. When the first note of 
interrogation perished, ovx ére was written to balance the aAX’ dr: following. 


748, 9-14. GAA viv pev tpiv morevovew Sri Ouwpydxare, tpiv & apa ovK Eemiotevoy ; 
dua. ti obv ody? Kape Gpxwoav, iva Kdpot merOaow ;—ei 5S eve pev rovnpdv ryovvro, vpas de 
xpnotovs; Sea ti otv Kai ipas zrivTo THViKadTa Tos xpnoToUs, Sremep Kaye Tov 
Tovnpov ; 

xpnorovs; Sia *: xpnorods, dia P (xpyorovs, da ti ov Hr). 

Hercher erred because he forgot, what he must have known, that «i d¢ may do 
duty for dAAd vy Ata. As Synesius favours the idiom, I give a few examples from 
the Encomium Calvitis : 69c «i 8 Koua tis Kal yépwv; Kai ydp ddpaiva tis <Kai?> 
yépwv: 72B ei Sé éote Kat Erepos Zevs; ovK ofda piv ef Tis éote KTE: 73C €t SE Tis Ears 
kal Kopirns dornip; gore pev ovdels KE. : 75C i Se xal byiea kaddv; 7d KddAAvoTOV pev odv 


tov kadov: 80D «i 82 ’AytAAeds Exdua; . . . véos yap iv KTE. 


Ib. 19-31. None of this is true, dAAd ras pév wapotoas avoxas (<xai>, 
kadadmwep EX eyo, ov POdvoOs adTav) reroinvTae Tpds tpas Ste ovTW pera 
OeuurtoxAéa GAXov Séovrat, GAA’ Ere Euov wArjpes ciciv: et 8, oiov KOZ, <Tpocec- 
tTnKOS> ein 7d Kar’ eve dn, Tyvixadra Sé dppwSd .. . py Sea pds vor O dpxos 
yévntas memurredoOas pev oiopévors micredoacr Sé éLaratwpévors, Kayo pev O py Terirrev- 
Hévos Opis ELw BeBnxads dpxiwv Kai dpxvwpaov Tiyw, tpeis 88 of papTupOvpevor Ore 
evoeBeis éorée kal evopxos (<Kai> éoreé dé) evareBnOijre Kai évervopxnOnre td Tav 
paprupwr. 

dvoxds (. . .) meroinvrac* : rapoxds, KaOdmep EAeyov, 6 POdvos avrav reroinra: P || 
epnto P || dSeopds* : 8 euds P, Kevds 
efaratwpevos P || 


: 6rt P || <mpovearrynkds> ein 7d* : 
West Hr || olopévors . . . efarrarwpevors West 
paprupovpevor* : paptupdpevor || (<ai> eore d€)* : és rade P || td West : awd P. 


eTu* 
57 
: OLOMEVOL .. « 


I have done what I could above to make the miserable sentence comprehensible, 
and there it is tempting to let the matter rest ; a few words, however, may be added. 
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In the first place, then, Westermann’s xopos for ¢0évos was rational, but effected 
nothing. The change itself is not probable; it requires, even in this author, not 
merointat, but weroinxev, and it leaves the senseless wapoyds untouched. My own 
alterations seem to me fairly plausible. The prefix in rapoxds is due to the contagion 
of rapoticas;* xai for the thousand and first time has been swallowed by xa; and 
there is nothing abnormal in the confusion of 6 and ov—almost any apparatus criticus 
will furnish an instance or two. The meaning leaves nothing to be desired, and the 
parenthesis refers to 747, 46 sqq. quoted above. 

Next, Caryophilus’ naive €ppe: ra xar’ éué for épnro car’ éué is idle: the one sense 
possible is et d€ rAjopuov 7d Kar’ éué H5y, but I have failed to elicit it from the apices, 
Aecpos, later, is a passing thought. 

Finally, és rade is meaningless, and paprvpdpevoc much worse, for the participle is 
no antithesis to pu») reruwrevpevos ; and it is reduced to absurdity by the fact that, if it 
is sound, then id trav papripwv assumes the sense of id tyuov aitdv. I take paprv- 
povpevor to be necessary: of the other problem I offer a speculative solution. 


Ib. 44-48. xai @ travéornoay ot “EAAnves "OAvpriafe mapeAOdvre ext tiv Géav rod 
YUEViKOU ayavos, TOUTM OVX Ofov ev mavynytpea Kat Oedtpw Tipn Kal mpocdpeia TA viv, 
GAX’ ovd’ év BeBnAW ris “EAAdSos oixnors. 

ovx olov* : ovy olovrat (i.e. oldv re) P, odx Ore Hr || Oedrpy Hr : 

FUND « o's . oixnois West : Tew . . 


Ovx ofov is plainly the true correction. The idiom, of course, is found passim in 
Polybius and sporadically elsewhere—e.g. Phil. Jud. I1., p. 218M, od ofov dvOpwrov 
gvois GAX’ ovd’ 6 cipras ovpavés; Phal. ep. 38, ovx ofov dvOpimp rivi . .. dAXd’ odd 
Gewv ty Svvacrevovtt, where even Markland on Max. Tyr. IX. 7 (I., p. 161, Reiske) 
allowed himself to conjecture ovy dre. 


oraxpwe P || 


Tpoedpeia . . . mpoedpeian . . . oi1xnoe P, 


J. JACKSON. 
CALDBECK, CUMBERLAND. 


1 This paper might be filled with parallels, A dems. . , [é&]eyévero6 IIp. ri Av éfqyoiuny: Plut. 


few, mostly concerned with prepositions or pre- 
fixes, may be appended: Porph. antr. Nymph. 5 
(p. 59, 10, Nck.), atropuis .. . xai [adro) cup- 
guys: Clem. Alex. Pued. II., § 28, woruxdvfera 
(wepixrX. F2, émexdX. a Catena). . . rodvrocla : 
Iambl. V. Pyth. XIX., cvviiarpipas . . . cvvdiarpl- 
yas (rpocd. F): Strab. 235 Cas., orparIQTixdy éx 
trav dmedevOép[INT]wy: Hyperid. epit. XVII., ri 
rékw Tay O. olxrpGs Hpavicuévnv €& dvOpmirwr, Thy 
dé dxpbrodw [éf] abrns ppovpoupévny: id. Eux. VI., 
ypagal BAxeSelas mpds roy BAXiAda: Jul. 754, 
ra [bwep] ris "INados xn . . . 7a iwep Taw Epywv : 
55C, vmrepaywrifduevos xal wwepBeBnxws (=e B.) 
tiv ixplwy: Aesch, fl. 167, rods cuvephBous Kal 
rovs [cvv|dpyovras: X. Oec. V. 7, cvprapéxovea. 
cuuwapopua (xrapopug Stob.): Philostr. V.A. I. 4, 


S.S.C. 150F, 6 Ilepiavdpos [wepjopav: 2 Macc. XI. 
23-24, yevéoOar mpds Thy trav "lIovdalwy (=ldiwr) 
émiédecav axnxodres Tovs "Iovdalovs (Alex.): = Ar. 
Eq. 603, 7 Mniixh ydpa Mrydelas (wedids Hem- 
sterhuys) re ofa: D. Chrys, 196B, év Baxrpos ... 
} TladwuBdxrpos (=TMad:Bd0pos. So C, according 
to an anonymous collation in my copy of Geel). 
And 'so ad infinitum. To the host of passages 
corrected or to be corrected on this principle 
add Lib. Cor. or. 3, 08’ ws deol Aéyew bres 
éréornuev TH Lovy ]ypagy, suyyeveis 5 bvres .. . 
Trav drodkwrdéTwv, and Clem. Alex, Paed. III., § 51, 
KoomQAESTEPA (leg. koouiwrépa) cai dviph- 
AESTEPA. Outside this passage coopuiwdns, SO 
far as I know, has no certificate of existence. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS AND EDITIONS OF 
HELIODORVS. 


THERE seem to be five manuscripts of the Aethiopica of Heliodorus which are of 
value for establishing the text : 


Vaticanus Graecus 157 Saec. XI. vi 

Vaticanus Graecus 1390 Saec, XITI.-XIV. C 

Vindobonensis Graecus 130 ? Saec. XIV. B 

Monacensis Graecus 157 Saec. XV. (init.) M 

Palatinus Graecus 125 Saec. XV. ¥ 
To these may be added with some doubt three others: 

Vindobonensis Graecus 116 ? Saec. XVI. A 

Taurinensis Graecus 120 Saec. XVI. T 
and 

Codex Xylandri, which now seems to be lost xX 


Since the variations between these MSS. are not very striking, and are in the 
main concerned with small points, the criticism and classification of them presents 
many difficulties. But there is ample evidence to show that they represent at least 
two traditions—one handed down by BCP and the other by MV. But whereas 
M, V and C probably give a fairly true version of their respective ancestors, both 
B and P seem to be influenced to a considerable extent by the rival tradition. That 
is to say, that although in the majority of cases, when the MSS. are divided, BCP 
agree against MV, cases of B or P agreeing with M or V against C are not 
uncommon, whereas cases of M or V supporting members of the other group against 
one another are much farther to seek. The following genealogical tree would 


p® 


N) 
sec M (Saec. XV) 








V (Saec. XI) 


c (Saec. XIlI-XIV) 


a 
account more or less satisfactorily for the existing phenomena. It is proposed 
without, of course, any pretence to exactitude, for the number of lost MSS. is 


1 I have used the letters employed by the supplied. It may be said in passing that Hirschig 
editors for such MSS. as they have treated. seems to use V to describe both V and X. 
C and M, which they have not quoted, I have 
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a rae larger, and must in any case remain a matter for conjecture; but 
. : : ate a ‘ e clearest way the apparent relations between the most important 
The evidence for a common archetype, a, is twofold. i iv 
small differences in the MSS., which aaa hardly justify hen denn 
ever had more than one original source; and, secondly, certain apparent corru tions 
which are common to all MSS. (e.g. I. 10 [Teubner, p. 13. 11 sq.], 6 véos Innéhur ’ 
6 Onoeds o €40s, where o Onoevs has surely arisen from 6 Oncéws, a marginal loss ‘ 
Inmddvros. VI. 3 [p. 161. 9], where all MSS. give pj hnnbrvy though pou ane re 
be required. Compare also the more extensive corruptions on p ne Is d 
p. 265. 7 sq., where the MS, reading is mpds évavrious dyoiv Fv Kai Sivesiees b bi 
both these cases the evidence of B and C is lacking).* pis 
But the text as handed down to us in the extant MSS. shows that at some ti 
probably fairly early, two versions arose from a. The general agreement in : table 
readings of BCP on the one hand and MV on the other postulate muien 
ancestor 6 for the former and y for the latter: ' tii 


Teubner, p. 7. 7 kata Touro BCP: xav rotry MV. 
- Pp. 7. 29 Tav pev Aeyouevwy BCP: rav Aeyouéevwv MV. 
- Pp. 140.27 eumrepiav BCP: éuropiav MV, 
- p. 167.29 xnpevee BCP: yopevec MV. 
- p. 168.17 ynde xa’ trvovs ovyyévy VM: BCP omit the words 
- p. 169. 1 Sq. xaird mpd. . . erernpaivoyv BCP: MV omit the words, 


Many other instances might be cited. 

While it is clear, then, that BCP bave a common ancestor, it is equally clear 
that this was not their direct parent, for both B and P too often are in opposition 
to C. It is noticeable, moreover, that B or P frequently supports M or V a ont its 
fellow and C;? and the natural conclusion is that B and P first split off ae the 
main tradition, and then came under the influence of members of the other famil 
Now the agreements of P with M and V are much more frequent in the last ~ 
and a half, which leads to a further question, Was the common ancestor of BCP 
defective ? The following considerations, though not conclusive, tend to show that 
it was, and that it broke off in the middle of Book IX. In the inet place, two of the 
three extant MSS. representing the family are defective. C breaks off in the middle 
of VII. 7, and B in the middle of IX. 13. Now the break in B seems to be 
undoubtedly due to a defective parent, for it occurs in the middle of a sentence and 
in the middle of a page.* The scribe continues, without leaving a gap, with the last 
part of Book III., which is omitted in its proper place. This may be due either to 
the carelessness of the scribe of B or to a misplacement of the leaves in the MS. from 
which he was copying. However that may be, he proceeds to complete Book III 
and then brings the MS. to a close. It does not therefore look as if he had a 
complete MS. before him. The break in C, on the other hand, though this also is in 
the middle of a sentence, comes at the end of a page,‘ so that the defect in C might 
be due to the loss of some of its own leaves. But it is not inconsistent with the na 
to assume that originally it was defective to the same extent as B—that is to sa 
that it has lost on its own account from VII. 7 to IX. 13, but that it never anneal 


bs Reason is given below for suspecting that 8 by BC. 
did not contain the passage in which these two 3 P. 61 verso, the last words being «? 
difficulties occur, in which case they give no xevdf{ec@ar mpds udxny (Teubner p. 2 “? Z pe 4 
support to the theory here put forward. But are immediately followed b $4 a ic 
ite _ eo is, I think, sufficient. «rd. (Teubner, p. 92. 17) y 5ry dejoe. tpdry 
2 E.g. Teubner, p. 4. 18, ris vedas CP: rh 4 The ‘ 
veos BMV. P. mace TO 8 vip PMV: omitted yrw a "foal. > ae — ere 
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the end of the ninth or the tenth book. This is supported by the second con- 
sideration—that in this interval between the seventh and ninth books BP retain in 
opposition to MV several striking readings,’ which point to the conclusion that 6 had 
the passage and so probably C also. In the third place, after the defection of B, the 
agreement of P with M or V is much more frequent and notable. The alternatives 
which it provides are usually bad, and look like scribal errors, of which there are 
many examples throughout the MS. Finally, the most puzzling corruption in the 
whole book occurs in this passage (p. 262. 1 sq.). Might not this and several others 
(e.g. p. 265. 7 sq.) be due to the fact that we are here thrown back on one tradition 
alone, and that, as I shall endeavour to show, the less trustworthy ?? 

But before attempting to estimate the value of these MSS. a few words must be 
given to A, X and T, and, in addition, a short summary of the methods by which 
previous editors have constituted the text. A, X and T all belong apparently to the 
mixed class of MSS., and seem to be inferior companions of BP. X appears to be 
lost, and can only be judged from the quotations which Commelinus gives in his 
critical notes. Since I have not seen T, I am forced to judge this too from excerpts, 
made in this instance by D’Orville in his edition of Charitto. But since the quotations 
are in both cases made for the purpose of showing the best the MS. in question can 
do, a full examination of them would probably yield no fruit. They bear traces of 
both traditions, but are marred by slips and interpolations. A, on the other hand, 
perhaps deserves more attention, though it has been vastly overrated by one editor. 
It belongs to the mixed class, but contains more readings peculiar to itself than any 
other MS. The majority of these, however, are bad, and obviously due to mistakes, 
while those that appear to be good are more likely to be attempts at emendation than 
genuine relics of another tradition. A is, in fact, a medley of corruptions, interpola- 
tions and corrections, to which reference may sometimes be made, as also to X and 
T ; but ultimately the text must rest on the evidence of BCP and MV. 

To turn to the editions, Heliodorus has been printed ten times in all between 
1534 and 1856. But only three of the editors have made any attempt to arrive at the 
best text by using the evidence of the MSS.: Commelinus in 1596, Mitscherlich 
in 1794, and Hirschig in 1856. And even these did not use scientific methods: 
the first two considered the variants on their own merits only, while the last was 
carried away by partiality for a MS. of which his knowledge was both fragmentary 
and inaccurate. 

The first edition® is merely a transcript, more or less correct, of M, with no 
attempt on the part of the editor at emendation. Its only value, therefore, is as 
a collation of that MS. The second edition is that of Commelinus, and is by far the 
most important. The text is derived from four sources: The first edition, P, which 
he collated in full for himself, excerpts from X as communicated to him by Xylander, 
and readings from V provided by Andreas Schottus. With the help of the variants 
thus supplied he corrected many of the errors of the first edition, and produced a 
greatly improved text for reading purposes, and one which remained the standard 
until the end of the eighteenth century, for the intervening editors merely reprinted 


1 E.g. Teubner, p. 191. 27, wuxp@ BP: waxpy whereas if 8 was a complete MS., then P might 
MV, p. 221. 2, ééyree BP: éffrec MV, p. 246.19, be judged to retain some of its readings when it 
6 -ydp‘Ydderns xal rovrov mpovvénoe BP: omitted is in opposition to MV. 
by MV. 3 Basileae ex Oficina Hervagiana, February, 

2 Whether it is right or wrong to assume that 1534; edited by Vincentius Obsopoeus (cf. 
8 was defective, the main question of the H. Simonsfeld, Einige kunst- und literaturgeschicht- 
existence and authority of the two families is liche Funde, pp. 539-547 (Sitzungsberichte der philos- 
not affected. The only difference is that if 8  philol. und der histor. Classe dey kgl. bayer. Ahade- 
was defective, P has no more, and probably less, mie der Wissenschaften, 1902, Heft IV.}. 
value than M and V in the passage in question ; 
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his text with no alterations, except a few conjectures and many misprints, 
Mitscherlich’ also used Commelinus, but with more judgment; that is to say, he 
used his critical notes as well as his text, and made further alterations on the 
strength of them. He had before him, in addition, the readings from T, quoted in 
D’Orville’s Charito ;2 but of these, probably rightly, he makes little use. His text 
forms the basis of Hirschig’s, who, however, also took into consideration A and B, 
two MSS. hitherto untouched. But his use of them did more harm than good to 
the text. He did not see either of them for himself, but, struck with admiration for 
some of the variants to which he had access, he put an entirely false value on A, 
and introduced into his text, as coming from the best MS., many readings which are 
clearly due to the carelessness or imagination of the scribe of one of the worst. His 
text, therefore, is not so satisfactory as the text of Bekker,‘ who practically reprinted 
that of Coraes.° The latter is simply Commelinus emended by Coraes, and the 
value of the edition is not its text, but its extensive commentary. 

To sum up, then, the following facts are to be noted. First, that M and P are 
the only MSS. which have been fully collated, and that not since the sixteenth 
century ; that ABT VX were only known to editors by selected readings, and in 
every case at secondhand ; and, most important, that C has never been used at all. 
Secondly, the treatment has been throughout eclectic; no editor has made any 
attempt to assess the value of the MSS. which he has used, but each has selected 
what on its own merits appeared to him the best reading from any MS. he could 
find without considering its authority. Thirdly, there are no satisfactory critical 
notes. Commelinus provides the best, but he does not go very far, and is not 
blameless of misquoting even P, which he collated for himself. Mitscherlich gives 
no more than selections from Commelinus, with additional quotations from T. 
Bekker is quite useless, never mentioning variants in the MSS. at all. Hirschig’s 
notes are the most extensive, but marred by so frequent misquotations as to be 
almost valueless. 

The task, then, of the next editor is to rectify the shortcomings of his pre- 
decessors, and the first step must be a return to the MSS. and a scientific treatment 
of att the available evidence. I have already made an attempt to classify the 
MSS. ; it now remains to estimate the value of the families and the individuals 
within them. BCP in so many cases give superior readings to MV® that it can 
hardly be doubted that f, though possibly defective, was a better MS. than y. If, 
therefore, the reading of @ can be arrived at, there is a strong presumption in favour 
of its being correct. When the families are divided, and BCP agree in a reading, 
we may be fairly confident that this was the reading of 8, and almost equally 
confident when only BC or CP agree;’ for in the first case P, and in the second 
case B, has probably been influenced by the other family. An agreement, however, 
of BP cannot be treated with the same certainty, for these two MSS. sometimes 
agree in a bad reading against a good one by C,® and are occasionally in opposition 
to the combination CV, which is the strongest evidence of all, and probably 
represents a. But there are obvious errors in C, so that when C is clearly corrupt, 
and BP agree against MV in a possible reading, they carry a certain amount 
of weight, and must in any case be taken seriously after the failure of C when they 


6 For examples see above. 

7 E.g. Teubner, p. 3. 12, rpirov t{worfpos CP: 
tplrov {worjpa MVB. P. 119. 17, rd 5¢ viv MVP: 
omitted by BC. 

8 E.g. Teubner, p. 25. 21, rapehéoOat wapavout- 


1 Seviptores Evotici Graeci, Vol. II. 1792-4. 

2 Charitonis Chaereas et Callivrhoe. Text and 
notes by J. P. D’Orville. Amsterdam, 1750. 

3 Evotici Scriptores. Didot. Paris, 1856. 

4 Heliodori, Acthiopica. Teubner. Leipzig, 


1855. cavros C: wapehécOa omitted by BP: wrapavops- 
5 ‘“Hy\toddpov Al@comixd, 2. . . werd onuewwocewr cavros omitted by MV (though V has it added in 
étéSwxe ... O. A. Kopdns. Paris, 1804. 
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give several striking readings against MV, of which examples have been given,! and 
which may reasonably be supposed to be a correct reproduction of 8.2 However C, 
as far as it goes, is without much doubt the best representative of the 6 family, and 
has less individual blunders than either B or P. 

When the families are divided, then, an attempt to arrive at the reading of 
B will probably secure the best results; but this only holds good down to the 
failure of B in the middle of Book IX. For even if it is not allowed that B was 
defective, it is a well-nigh hopeless task to attempt to reconstruct its readings from 
P alone, even with the dubious assistance of the inferior MSS. If, as I think right, 
it is assumed that 8 went no further than B, for the last book and a half we are 
thrown back on MV. Of these two V is undoubtedly the better, and must be the 
basis of the text for this passage. This does not mean that MV are valueless in 
the other parts of the book. Owing to the fact that C as well as BP present many 
errors peculiar to themselves, which can be nothing else than scribes’ mistakes, 
constant reference to MV is necessary throughout. To characterize the MSS. in a 
few words, BCP are inferior members of a good family, while MV, and especially V, 
are good members of an inferior one. Although it may be argued that it is unlikely 
that the inferior family will retain the correct reading just at the places where the 
better family fails, yet, since the points of difference are on the whole small, it seems 
safer to follow MV if possible than to resort to conjecture. For it must be 
remembered that when BCP all give different readings, or when BP are opposed to 
C, it is possible that the errors are personal and not handed down from 8, which 
must, of course, in the vast majority of cases, have been the sameasy. Therefore 
the text must be eclectic to some extent, but only within limits. By taking all the 
evidence into consideration, and exercising consistency as far as possible in its 
treatment, there could be constituted a text of the Aethioftca which would bear a 
much greater resemblance than the existing ones to the composition of Heliodorus. 


PostscripT.—Since writing this article, I have found reason to believe that the 
MS. which Hirschig quotes under the letter V is the same as that which Commelinus 
cites as X or Xyl. and also the same as the one collated by Amyot, whose readings 
Coraes gives in his commentary. Hirschig, then, did not use Vat. 157 at all. If his 
V readings are sometimes the same as those of Vat. 157, it is only because the MSS., 
which I call V and X, do, not infrequently, agree, as can be seen from the notes of 
Commelinus. 


R. M. Ratrensury. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDs. 


1 P. 179, note 1. such as that quoted on p. 180, note 8. The very 


2 Since B and P, when they disagree with C, fact that BP rarely agree against C when it is 
only rarely agree with one another, it would available is strong evidence in support of the 
perhaps be better to assume that their ancestors contention that an agreement of BP after C’s 
broke off from 8 independently instead of postu- failure gives a reading which C and so 8 would 
lating, as 1 have done in the tree, a common have given had they been extant. 
parent for them (5). However, there are cases 











A NOTE ON THE POLICY OF CLODIVS. 


Tue following note is written with reference to an article in the C.Q. of 
April, 1924, the substance of which was that in 58 B.c. Clodius was acting con- 
sistently in the interests of Caesar, and at no time seriously attacked him. In 
discussing his ‘attacks upon the acts of Caesar,’ referred to in De domo, § 40, and 
De har. resp., § 48, the view was then taken that the attack was purely ironical, 
‘though Clodius probably found pleasure in pressing it as it placed Pompey and the 
Optimates, who were friendly to him, in a very awkward predicament.’ It is this 
point which I wish to correct ; and would now say that the primary object of the 
manoeuvre was to embarrass Pompey and to create trouble between him and the 
Optimates, with whom he was then trying to make friends. 

The date of this attack is subsequent to the affair of Tigranes’? and Pompey’s 
‘accession to the constitutional cause’ in May, 58,5and prior‘ to the alleged attempted 
assassination of Pompey on August 11;° it was made at a time when Clodius’ 
tribunate was being threatened ;° it was connected with the question of Cicero’s 
recall;? it took the form of an offer to the Optimates—‘a most fallacious offer’ 
Cicero says ;® and it was undoubtedly part of the attack on Pompey.® 

In De prou. cons., § 46, we have the statement that on several occasions offers 
were made by the Optimates to Caesar that his measures should be re-enacted with 
due observance of the auspices. This clearly represents an attempt at reconciliation 
between the Senatorial party and Caesar, and an invitation to him to sever his 
connexion with the ‘ populares.’?° As the expressed object of the offer was to restore 
the ‘ constitutional safeguard’™ of the auspices, presumably it did not include the 
recognition of the validity of Clodius’ tribunate—for.one of his first measures had 
been to pass a law to abolish those safeguards altogether.*2 By May, 58, Pompey 
had begun to show an interest in the recall of Cicero,’* had been insulted and 
attacked by Clodius,’* and had publicly denounced the Popular party.** There is no 
doubt that the policy of reconciliation with the Senate had commenced, and that 
attempts were made to secure the participation of Caesar ’*—attempts which, in 
spite of Caesar’s non-committal attitude, were ultimately, in the autumn of 57, 
assumed to have been successful.*7 I would therefore date the commencement 
of the offers referred to in De prou. cons., § 46, to the early summer of 58, and suggest 
that what happened was as follows: 

In May, 58, proposals were put forward,** partly with a view to Cicero’s recall, 


publicae effuderunt, etc.’ 
12 Cf, Pro Sest. 33, etc. 


1 De har. vesp. 48. Cf. Pro Sest. 67-68. 

2 Att. III. 8. 3. 3 Pro Sest. 67, etc. 

* De hay. resp. 48-49, ‘longius processit ; in 13 Ait. III. 8. 3. 
ipsum Cn. Pompeium. . . inuehi coepit,’ et 15 Pro Sest, 67, etc. 
seq. 16 Cf. Pro Sest. 71; Att. III. 18.1. 

5 Ascon. 47 (ed. Orelli). 17 Cf. Ad fam. I. 9. 14; De prou. cons. 25. 

6 De domo 40, ‘Tu tuo praecipitante iam et 18 Cf. De domo 40, ‘praecipitante iam et 
Gebilitato tribunatu auspiciorum patronus subito’ debilitato tribunatu.’ De har. resp. 50, * cuius 
initia furoris dissensionibus eorem qui tum 4 

7 Ib, ‘quod si fieret,’ etc. uobis seiuncti uidebantur sustentata sunt. Re- 

8 De har. resp. 48. 9 Ib. 48-49. liqua tam praccipitantis tribunatus .. . obtrecta- 

10 Whose particular policy it had been to attack tores eorum atque aduersarii defenderunt.’ Cf. 
the auspices. Cf. In Vat. 14-15; Pro Sest. 33, also Heitland, Vol. III., pp. 173-174; De domo 
34-39; De prom. sons. 45-46; Dio 39. 21. 


14 Jb. Ascon. 47. 
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that Clodius’ tribunate should be declared null and void ‘quod contra auspicia 
adoptatus esset.’* Pompey, whom Clodius had already alienated by the Tigranes 
episode, would sympathize with the effort to remove him ;? but the ratification of his 
own acts and the settlement of his veterans suffered from the same defect as Clodius’ 
adoption, since all the acts of Caesar had been carried against the auspices.3 
Pompey’s rapprochement with the Optimates had already begun, and consequently 
tentative offers were made to Caesar that his measures should be re-enacted with the 
due observance of the auspices, the condition being that he should sever his connexion 
with the ‘ populares,’ and that Clodius and Ass measures should go.* Clodius’ retort 
was to turn the tables by a sham attack upon the acts of Caesar. He ‘suddenly 
began to offer himself most fallaciously for sale’5 to the Optimate irreconcilables, 
from certain of whom he received no little encouragement.® His offer in effect was 
that he should stay’ and Caesar’s legislation go. This was not practical politics of 
course, as Clodius very well knew; but the manoeuvre was calculated to attain 
several objects simultaneously—to attack Pompey at his most vulnerable point, the 
settlement of his veterans and the ratification of his acts; to bring up anew the 
old matters of contention between him and the Optimates,® and so to check his 
rapprochement with the Senate and drive him back on his alliance with Caesar to 
defend their common interests against the common foe; to block the recall of Cicero 
by raising the impasse, in which he was quite successful ;* to secure the support of a 
section of the irreconcilables who were foolish or calculating enough to take the 
bait ;!° to protect his own position, threatened by Pompey and his senatorial friends; 
and finally to ‘camouflage’ his own connexion with Caesar. 

Lest it should be thought that we are giving Clodius credit for too much 
ingenuity, we have only to consider the cliques and factions of Roman politicians, 
their forensic training, and the prevalence of every known form of collusive 
manoeuvre in their law courts, as also the fact that Clodius was no beginner. He is 
accused of ‘praeuaricatio’ in his prosecution of Catiline in 65;' in 59 Curio told 
Cicero that Clodius was at daggers drawn with Caesar, and if elected tribune 
intended to ‘rescind his acts,’ and that Caesar was opposed to his adoption.!? 
Cicero clearly expresses his doubt of the tale,’* but, as Professor Tyrrell says, ‘ the 
blind seems to have been successful for a while.’ We may also call to mind the 
number of birds which Clodius aimed to kill with one stone when he despatched 
Cato on his mission to Cyprus—to secure his good will,!® to get rid of him,*® to 
invalidate his objections in the future to the giving of extraordinary commissions,” 
to give him a thoroughly invidious task,’® and to impeach him, if convenient, on his 


1 De domo 40. ® Cf. Pro Sest.73. His measure against Cicero 








2 Cf. De har. resp. 50; vide n. 18, supra. 

3 De domo 40. 

4 The Senate might exercise its discretion in 
such a case. Cf. Willems, Droit public romain, 
p. 155; Cic. De leg. Il. 12, 31. 

5 De har. vesp. 48. 

6 Jb., ‘Ferebant in oculis hominem quidam 
boni uiri .. , inibat gratiam a nonnullis.’ Cf. 
$b. 50. 

7 *Become a good Optimate and restore the 
father of his fatherland on his own shoulders’ 
(De domo 40). Cicero’s suggestion that he did 
not realize that his own position was involved 
(De hay. resp. 48, ‘quam caecus amentia non 
uidebat ') need not be taken seriously. 

8 The question of the agrarian laws and the 
‘donations’ of the eastern kingdoms (cf. Fam. 
1.9. 7, and A?t. II. 9. 1). 


was subsequently attacked on fresh grounds: 
‘eliamsi iuve esset rogatum, tamen uim habere non 
posset.’ 

10 Cf. De har. vesp. 48, ‘Ferebant in oculis 
quidam boni uiri,’ et sqq. Jb. 50, ‘Volo’ in- 
quiunt ‘esse qui in contione detrahat de Pom- 
peio.’ Cf. Q. fr. Il. 2. 2 and 3, where Bibulus, 
Favonius, Curio, and Servilius join him again in 
attacks on Pompey. 

11 De har. resp. 42. 

12 Att. II. 12. 2. 13 Jb. 

14 Correspondence of Cicero, ad loc, 

15 De domo 65, ‘quasi per beneficium.’ Cf. 
Dio 39. 22. 

16 De domo 22, 65; Pro Sest. 60. 

17 De domo 22; Pro Sest. 60. 

18 Cf. Pro Sest. 60, ‘ splendorem maculare, 
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return; nor should we forget that Caesar wrote to congratulate Clodius on his 
cleverness in 58,2 and, according to some, was actually directing his operations 
against Cato in 56.° 

Had Clodius really been attacking Caesar in 58, we should have expected some 
mention of the Lex Vatinia which gave Caesar his command in Gaul; above all we 
should have expected some protest from Caesar (which Cicero would surely not have 
neglected to record), if not his acceptance of those offers of the Optimates and the 
prompt suppression of Clodius by the combined forces of the triumvirate. But there 
appears to be no evidence that Caesar’s relations with Clodius and the populares 
became strained at all. Clodius and Vatinius collaborated in the prosecution of 
Milo and Sestius in 56,* and Vatinius at any rate continued to boast of his excellent 
relations with Caesar ;5 and—apart from other evidence®’—we have Dio’s statement 
that Caesar was hand-in-glove with Clodius at the same time.’ Nor do I now think 
it altogether correct to say that the violence of Clodius drove Pompey into the arms 
of the Optimates. On the one hand Pompey appears to have needed no driving— 
his negotiations with the Optimates quite probably commenced before the attacks of 
Clodius ;* on the other Clodius hindered their rapprochement, and kept Pompey in 
comparative impotence for a full year,® whilst in the course of his attacks on Pompey 
he obtained the support of a section, at any rate, of the Optimates,”° who appear later 
on in alliance with him and Crassus against Pompey, who was then once more 
intriguing against the interests of Caesar.*' 

There is one more point: In Ad fam. 1. 9. 9 we have Pompey’s statement that 
all he had done for Cicero’s recall had been done with Caesar’s assent. If the 
statement is only half true, that assent must have been given in 58. It seems clear 
that Caesar was reluctant to have Cicero back, but probably he was hardly in 
a position to refuse Pompey’s request point-blank. During that year Sestius under- 
took a mission to Caesar on Cicero’s behalf, and Cicero’s remark as to its results— 
‘quid egerit quantum profecerit, nihil ad causam. equidem existimo, si ille ut 
arbitror, aequus nobis fuerit, nihil ab hoc profectum, sin iratior, non multum’!?— 
implies a qualified assent on the part of Caesar. Possibly his reply was that he had 
no objection to Cicero’s vetuyn tf the assent of the people were obtained. This was, at any 
rate, the line that Pompey followed in January of the next year. As the first act of 
his consulship Spinther again brought up the case of Cicero.’* Pompey gave his 
warm support, but added his opinion ‘ut ad Senatus auctoritatem populi quoque 
Romani beneficium adiungeretur’;1!4 and it was precisely this consent of the ‘people’ 
that the faithful Clodius and his gang of roughs were able to withhold until 
August, 57. 

L. G. Pocock. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


tains the news that Varro and Hypsaeus, friends 
of Pompey, had been active on his behalf, 

® Cf. Pro Sest. 69 ; De domo 67; De har. resp. 
49; Ascon. 47. 

10 Cf. De har. resp. 48, 50, etc. 


1 Cf. Dio 39. 23. 3. 
2 De domo 22. 

4 Cf. In Vat. 41. 

5 Cf. In Vat. 13, 15, 38; Pro Sest. 132, 135. 
6 See C.Q., April, 1924. 


3 Dio 39. 23. 4. 


7 Dio 39. 23. 4. 11 Q, fr. II. 3. 2 and 3; C.Q., April, 1924. 
8 Att. II]. 8. The first of Cicero’s letters 12 Pro Sest. 71. 18 Ib. 72, 73. 
which refers to the Tigranes’ episode also con- 14 1b. 74. 
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THE LEX MAMILIA ROSCIA PEDVCAEA ALLIENA 
FABIA. 


I PREFIX to this paper for convenience of reference the three extant chapters of 
the law: 


K.L, III. Quae colonia hac lege deducta quodue municipium praefectura forum 
conciliabulum constitutum erit, qui ager intra fines eorum erit, qui termini in eo agro 
statuti erunt, quo in loco terminus non stabit, in eo loco is, cuius is ager erit, terminum 
restituendum curato, uti quod recte factum esse uolet: idque magistratus, qui in ea 
colonia municipio praefectura foro conciliabulo iure dicundo praeerit, facito ut fiat. 

K.L, IIII. Qui limites decumanique hac lege deducti erunt, quaecumque fossae 
limitales in eo agro erunt, qui ager hac lege datus adsignatus erit, ne quis eos limites 
decumanosque obsaeptos neue quid in eis molitum neue quid ibi opsaeptum habeto, 
neue eos arato, neue eis fossas opturato neue opsaepito, quominus suo itinere aqua 
ire fluere possit. Si quis aduersus ea quid fecerit, is in res singulas quotienscumque 
fecerit, HS IIII colonis municipibusue eis, in quorum agro id factum erit, dare 
damnas esto, eiusque pecuniae qui uolet petitio hac lege esto. 

K.L. V. Qui hac lege coloniam deduxerit, municipium praefecturam forum 
conciliabulum constituerit, in eo agro qui ager intra fines eius coloniae municipii fori 
conciliabuli praefecturae erit, limites decumanique ut fiant terminique statuantur 
curato; quosque fines ita statuerit, ii fines eorum sunto, dum ne extra agrum 
colonicum territoriumue fines ducat. Quique termini hac lege statuti erunt, ne quis 
eorum quem eicito neue loco moueto sciens dolo malo. Si quis aduersus ea fecerit, 
is in terminos singulos, quos eiecerit locoue mouerit sciens dolo malo, HS V m({ilia) 
n(ummum) in publicum eorum, quorum intra fines is ager erit, dare damnas esto: 
deque ea re curatoris qui hac lege erit iuris dictio reciperatorumque datio addictio 
esto. Cum curator hac lege non erit, tum quicumque magistratus in ea colonia 
municipio praefectura foro conciliabulo iure dicundo praeerit, eius magistratus de ea 
re iuris dictio iudicisque datio addictio esto; inque eam rem is qui hac lege iudicium 
dederit, testibus publice dumtaxat in res singulas X denuntiandi potestatem facito ita, 
ut ei e re publica fideque sua uidebitur. Et si is unde ea pecunia petita erit 
condemnatus erit, eam pecuniam ab eo deue bonis eius primo quoque die exigito: 
eiusque pecuniae quod receptum erit partem dimidiam ei cuius unius opera maxime 
is condemnatus erit, dato, partem dimidiam in publicum redigito. Quo ex loco 
terminus aberit, si quis in eum locum terminum restituere uolet, sine fraude sua 
liceto facere, neue quid cul is ob eam rem hac lege dare damnas esto. 


It has long been a perplexing problem to discover for these three clauses their 
proper place in the agrarian legislation of the republic. Most scholars have hitherto 
attributed them to the Caesarian age, but there has been a tendency of late, especially 
on the Continent, to find an earlier date, and, in accordance with it, to elaborate an 
appropriate context for laws usually regarded as the work of Caesar. These attempts 
have usually been far from successful, leading, as they do, to the construction of 
imaginary situations, and, as often as not, to a forced and arbitrary interpretation 
of the documents in question. The occasion for the present paper is another 
ingenious and in some points attractive attempt on the part of Professor Fabricius of 
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Freiburg’ to apply this method of reconstruction to the law of which these chapters 
form a part. His theory is in my opinion open to both the lines of criticism which 
I have indicated. 

The chapters themselves, belonging, it would seem, to a law brought forward, 
like that associated with the name of Servilius Rullus, by several members of a 
tribunician college, have been preserved, as we know from Bruns, p. 95, in a 
collection of the Scriptores Gromatict. They are numbered K.L. III, K.L. IIII, and 
K.L. V. They all refer on the face of them to the setting up and safeguarding by 
individual owners or state commissioners or local magistrates of boundaries and 
landmarks (limites and termini) within the territories of colonies founded, or municipia, 
praefectuvae, fora, or conciliabula ‘ constituted’ by the law. 

The second chapter (K.L. IIII) is found word for word in cap. 104 of the 
Lex Colontae Genetiuae, while the third (K.L. V) is cited in full as from an agrarian 
law ‘ quam C. Caesar tulit’ in the Digest, XLVII. 21, 3. Prima facie, therefore, there 
has seemed some reason for connecting these clauses with some part of Caesar’s 
agrarian or colonial legislation, though so far no theory has satisfactorily explained 
what the exact connexion may be. 

But Professor Fabricius has quite a different explanation, suggested it would 
almost seem in the first instance by the cognomen Limitanus, attributed on no very 
certain evidence to C. Mamilius, tribune in 109 B.c., as its first holder. Here we 
have on the one hand a law dealing in all its three extant chapters with the subject 
of /imites, and whose principal proposer was named Mamilius; and on the other hand 
a popular tribune of the year 109, also named Mamilius, who was the author of the 
anti-senatorial guaestio Mamilia, and whose full name has been handed down as 
C. Mamilius Limitanus. No coincidence would seem more opportune for a new and 
original hypothesis. As for the other four proposers of the law, who, it is argued, 
must have belonged to the popular section of the tribunician college for the year, it 
happens that a L. Roscius and a C. Fabius appear as mint officials about this time, 
while a Sex. Peducaeus, concerned on the evidence of Livy, Asconius, and Valerius 
Maximus in the trial of some Vestals, was tribune perhaps in 113, perhaps, as it is 
contended, a few years later. These coincidences, however, do not carry us very far; 
while the context of the passage in De Nat. deor. III. 17, where in the same sentence 
Cicero alludes to the quaestio Conturationss Iugurthinae and a quaestio de tncestu vogatione 
Peducaea, will show that there is nothing in it to justify the inference that Mamilius 
and Peducaeus were tribunes in the same year. 

But Professor Fabricius has to establish the political or agrarian situation in 1009, 
which called for and explains the law which gave Mamilius his cognomen. To do 
this he has no alternative but to represent the Lex Agraria of 111 as a reactionary 
measure favourable to the rich and noble classes, and the supposed Lex Mamilia as a 
democratic corrective to this passed only two years later. 

As for the reactionary character of the Lex Agvana, I have already attempted 
(Roman Laws and Charters, pp. 35 sqq.) to show that there is no justification for 
regarding it in this light ; and although Professor Fabricius describes my arguments 
as subjective, he does not meet them. His points are that by the working of the 
Gracchan laws and by the supplementary legislation of 118 and 111 (Afp. I. 27), 
especially the latter, immense quantities of what had been ager publicus before 133 
had now become the private property of individuals. Not only had a large number 
of small holders, perhaps sixty or seventy thousand, received plots of public land from 
the IIluiri, confirmed to them in 111, but several colonies like Tarentum had been 
established, and apparently individual prospective colonists had received land, also 
confirmed in 111, in places not actually colonized. Moreover, some of the larger 


1 Uber die lex Mamilia Roscia Peducaea Alliena Fabia, von Ernst Fabricius. 
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landowners, as the result of compulsory exchanges, had received parcels of what had 
once been public land as an equivalent for that taken away from them. To all this 
has to be added the important change effected in 111, by which the maximum of 500 
iugeya of public land, retained by the old fossessores, was converted into their private 
property. According to Professor Fabricius all this land, as long as it remained in 
the category of ager publicus, had not come within the range of the official land 
surveyors, and was therefore without any precise system of termins or lsmites. But 
now that it had become private land, it was essential that such a system should be 
made compulsory by law. To effect this object was the primary aim of the Lex 
Mamilia. I may notice in passing a certain inconsistency in our author’s presentation 
of this law. On the one hand he represents it as having a very precise and almost 
temporary object, while on the other he insists on its extremely general character, 
contending that Cicero (De legg. I. 21, 55) places it in this respect side by side with 
the provisions of the XII, Tables. 

But, to put this on one side, this official and legal delimitation of all the land 
now made private, overlooked as it was by the law of 111, was vital, in Professor 
Fabricius’ view, to the interests of the smaller owners as against possible encroach- 
ments on the part of their rich and noble neighbours. By this method alone could it 
be determined in particular cases whether the former possessors were keeping to the 
500 iugeva limit, ‘quantum unum hominem sibei ex lege plebeiue scito sumere 
relinquereue licuit,’ while in no other way could the smaller owners feel secure 
in their new holdings. The law, therefore, which made this delimitation compulsory 
and general was wholly on Gracchan lines. It was a necessary supplement and 
corrective to the law of 111, and it well entitled its chief author to his cognomen 
Limitanus. 

But, according to our author, there was another point hardly less important 
which the popular party in the interest of the smaller owners was to gain by this law. 
The exceptional ‘Gracchana iurisdictio,’ temporarily set aside by Scipio Africanus, 
had been definitely abolished by the Lex Thoria, when the JJIuin a.d. a, disappeared. 
Accordingly, the law of 111 had made careful provision (vv. 33 sqq.) for a permanent 
system of jurisdiction to settle all disputes arising from the newly acquired ownership 
of what had hitherto been public land. All such disputes were in future to be 
brought before the consuls and praetors, the censors being, in cases where public 
land was concerned, associated with these magistrates. This arrangement Professor 
Fabricius very unconvincingly declares to have been contrary to the interests of the 
poorer owners and wholly favourable to the rich and noble landlords. It was 
apparently to counteract these aristocratic sympathies of the Lex Agvania that the 
Lex Mamilia, so it is argued, combined with its scheme for the delimitation of these 
newly acquired lands a wide and daring policy of colonial and municipal development, 
as the result of which all this land would fall within the territory of this or that 
Italian municipality, and all agrarian jurisdiction would eventually be transferred to 
the local magistrates of these towns, It was at this juncture in 109 B.c., we are 
asked to believe, that the democratic party undertook on the one hand an important 
scheme of colonization and on the other the beginnings of the process, by which towns 
of peregrine status, primarily perhaps those in whose environment the lands in 
question lay, were to be ‘constituted’ into Roman towns, with definitely bounded 
territories and with constitutional and administrative machinery of the Roman type. 
To carry out these objects commissioners (cuvatores), as in agrarian laws generally 
(De leg. agray. II. 17), were appointed, and in their hands was again placed the 
‘Gracchana iurisdictio,’ though, when their work was done, or in places where no 
curator was sent, ‘si curator hac lege non erit,’ jurisdiction in respect of all the lands 
affected was to be put into the hands of the colonial or municipal magistrates, a 
change definitely cancelling the judicial clauses of the law of 111. 
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Such was the scope and object of the Lex Mamilia as Professor Fabricius 
interprets it. Its primary aim was to establish a compulsory system of delimitation 
for all lands which, having been public in 133, had since become private property. 
But along with this object, and perhaps to make it practicable, though Professor 
Fabricius does not sufficiently work out this point and leaves his readers to do so for 
themselves, all the land in question was to be attached to the neighbouring Italian 
towns, which, in order that their magistrates might be in a position to perform all 
necessary judicial functions, had to be ‘constituted’ into full Roman communities. 

It is impossible in my opinion to accept the picture drawn for us by Professor 
Fabricius of the situation in 109, two years after the great agrarian settlement in 111. 
Neither of the two motives suggested for this new democratic legislation seems to 
have any foundation in reality. The Gracchan commissioners had been in existence 
for fifteen years before their disappearance in 118, and we have evidence that among 
their activities had been included the task of setting up boundary stones to mark the 
new allotments of public land. We may infer, therefore, that the small holders were 
already sufficiently protected in this respect, while one would imagine that in the 
public interest the 500 sugera left to the old possessoves would be officially measured out 
and entered in the land registers (tabulae). The law of 111 created no additional 
private land except these amounts of 500 tugera; and even if the delimitation of these 
still remained uncompleted, its completion would surely have been as much to the 
interest of the larger owners themselves as of the smaller. It is therefore difficult to 
see where the democratic party detected the crying need for this general measure of 
land termination, which was so important as to furnish a new cognomen for its pro- 
poser. Nor is it easier to understand the supposed grievance in connexion with the 
jurisdiction set up by the law of 111. 

The extraordinary judicial powers of the Gracchan IIIutvs had been called for by 
the difficulties attending the resumption of so much public land, and when they were 
put in abeyance by Scipio, it was in the interest, not of the nobles, but of the 
Italians. They were restored in 123,and presumably were exercised, when necessary, 
for five years more. There had therefore been every opportunity to clear away the 
difficult cases, and when we consider impartially the settlement of 111, and its legal 
confirmation of all lands made private since 133, the provision made by it for 
agrarian jurisdiction by no means justifies the suggestion that it was intended to 
benefit the nobles, or that any restoration of the Gracchana sunsdictio was demanded 
or attempted. But, even if it were conceded that the situation in 109 was what Pro- 
fessor Fabricius represents it to have been, it is not too much to say that in no single 
point is it confirmed by the three chapters of the law on which he professes to base 
his theory. When we turn to these we find that the whole hypothesis of a crying 
need in the interest of the poorer owners for a general delimitation of all the land 
recently made private crumbles away. It turns out that the primary object of the 
law must have been, not this general and compulsory delimitation, but what our 
author regards as secondary or concomitant, the foundation of colonies aud the 
‘constitution’ of municipia, praefecturae, fora and conciltabula. Thus the first chapter 
begins: ‘ Quae colonia hac lege deducta quodue municipium praefectura forum con- 
ciliabulum constitutum erit,’ and proceeds to direct that, where boundary marks 
within the territory of the colony or municipium are missing, they shall be set up by 
the owners of the land, and that the magistrates of the place shall see that it is done. 
Similarly the third chapter begins : ‘Qui hac lege coloniam deduxerit, municipium 
praefecturam forum conciliabulum constituerit,’ and directs that these commissioners 
shall see to the setting up within the territory of the colony or municipium of /smites 
and decumani, while it goes on to specify the penalties for neglect or violation of these 
obligations, placing the necessary judicial procedure in such cases in the hands of the 
cuvatoves, or failing them, of the magistrates of the colony or muncipium. That the 
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second chapter also equally assumes the setting up of /smites, and their maintenance 
free from obstructions of all kinds to be consequent on the foundation of a colony is 
proved by the fact that we find it repeated word for word in cap. 104 of the Lex 
Colontae Genetiuae. 1 take these considerations to be conclusive against the view that 
what was prescribed by this law was a general and compulsory delimitation of all 
land made private since 133. On the contrary, the only lands on which these /:métes 
were to be set up and maintained were the territories of those particular towns, which 
were colonized or ‘ constituted’ by the law itself. Such regulations no more imply a 
democratic protest against a reactionary law than did the insertion of one of these 
chapters in the charter of Caesar’s colony in Spain. 

As to the question of jurisdiction, a reference to the actual regulations contained 
in the third of these chapters will show at once that they are out of all relation to the 
judicial clauses in the Lex Agraria of 111. The latter are concerned with the settle- 
ment of disputes by the consuls and praetors in connexion with the ownership of all 
lands made private property since 133. The former merely specify the penalties for 
failing to set up or maintain /imites, and place the judicial procedure in such cases in 
the hands of curators or the local magistrates. How these apparently simple regula- 
tions can have been so misread as to suggest the view that the agrarian jurisdiction 
assigned in the Lex Agraria to the consuls and praetors was transferred by them to 
the municipal magistrates, and how a new political situation can have been manu- 
factured out of them, I confess that for my part * find it difficult to understand. 

That the primary object of the Lex Mamilia, as far as it can be gathered from its 
three extant chapters, was the ‘deduction’ of colonies and the ‘constitution’ of 
municipia praefecturae fora and conctliabula, we have already seen, and it remains to con- 
sider whether either of these activities was in any way appropriate to the year 109 B.C. 
The younger Gracchus had put forward a scheme for the establishment of ‘ many 
colonies’ in Italy. The carrying out of this scheme, accompanied by a completed 
system of road construction, would have gone far towards ensuring the success of the 
agrarian legislation, as ready access to market towns would thereby have been 
secured to the small holders. But it is clear that the scheme failed. Colonies were 
established at Tarentum and Scylacium, and apparently some isolated colonists were 
sent elsewhere, but that was all. The main reason for this failure must have been 
that there was no public land, and especially no contiguous public land, available for 
colonies. It was no doubt part of the scheme of C. Gracchus eventually to secure 
the necessary land by resuming that portion of public land which was occupied on 
terms of corporate possessio by Italian communities. But an antecedent condition 
has been still, as in 125, the bestowal of the Roman citizenship, as compensation for 
the loss of the land (App. I. 21). But this policy had miscarried, the land had 
not been available, and by the law of 111 the occupation and usufruct of their lands 
had been legally guaranteed to the Italian towns (Lex Agraria V. 30 sqq.). Livius 
Drusus, twenty years later, may have contemplated the resumption of this land for 
colonies (App. I. 35), and Sulla certainly took it for his military colonization in 81 
(App. I. 100); but in 109 such a step was surely out of the question, and nine years 
later, when Saturninus required colonies for the old soldiers of Marius, he made no 
attempt to find the necessary land in Italy. I do not, therefore, find it possible to 
believe that in 109 any law by any party was passed for the foundation of colonies in 
Italy. 

With regard to the ‘constitution ’ of mumictpia praefecturae fora and conciliabula (an 
object which stands in the law parallel with that of colonization), the view held by 
Professor Fabricius is to all appearances somewhat vague and indeterminate. But 
one point seems clear—viz., that the process applied to towns of peregrine status and 
that on its completion they were endowed with the Roman ciuitas. It was therefore 
on this view, at least, a step towards the enfranchisement of Italy. Is it possible to 
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assign such a step to the year 109 ? When we remember on the one hand the fact that 
Fulvius Flaccus in 125 and C. Gracchusin 122 had been compelled to relinquish their 
schemes of enfranchisement owing to general opposition, and on the other that 
Saturninus in 100 was unable to provide anything more than a back-door admission 
to a certain number of individual Italians, while Livius Drusus in 91 failed to carry 
out his promised measure of enfranchisement, it seems to me that the year 109 must 
be decisively ruled out as wholly unsuited to such a policy on the part of Mamilius 
and his colleagues as that attributed to them by Professor Fabricius. 

But I would go further than this, for not only does his theory contradict the 
historical situation at the time, but the very phrase ‘ municipium praefecturam forum 
conciliabulum constituere’ is, in my opinion, inapplicable to the period antecedent 
to the Social War. As he tells us, the term ‘ constituere’ in its technical sense of 
framing a constitution for a town was familiar in Cicero’s day, though he mentions 
no instance except that of Arpinum in 46 (Cic. Ad Fam. XIII. 11). The question is 
whether it was used, or could be used, in the same sense in the period before 
the enfranchisement of Italy. Professor Fabricius is not very explicit as to what 
‘constituere’ exactly connoted, but, as we have seen, he certainly makes it include 
the grant of the Roman franchise to the town ‘constituted.’ I submit that this is 
not the sense in which the term is used in Cicero’s time. Arpinum, to take his own 
instance, had long been a Roman municipium. So, too, was Tarentum, in connexion 
with which fragments of the ‘ constituting’ charter have been preserved, while any 
other towns ‘ constituted’ during this period would, of course, have already received 
the franchise through the operation of the Lex Iulia de ciuttate of 89 B.c. In fact, the 
‘constitution’ of a town implied, as far as the evidence is available, its previous 
enfranchisement, and was therefore inapplicable to the year 109, when Italian com- 
munities, with the exception of existing Roman colonies and a certain number of 
towns like Arpinum, were still of peregrine status. The conclusion, therefore, to 
which these various considerations lead, is the rejection of the ingenious theory put 
forward by Professor Fabricius, as inconsistent alike with the political and agrarian 
situation in the years immediately following the Lex Agraria of 111, and with 
a critical interpretation of the three chapters of the Lex Mamika which have been 
preserved. 

As to the real date of the law or the place which it may have occupied in any 
legislative programme of its time, I have no new theory of my own to propound. 
But when we bear in mind (i.) that colonization was the principal feature of Caesar’s 
agrarian measures in 63, 59, and in his dictatorship; (ii.) that Caesar’s interest in 
giving logical effect to the enfranchisement of Italy is shown by his municipal law, 
and especially by the last paragraph of the Table of Heraclea, which implies the 
recent sending out of commissioners to ‘ constitute’ munictpia fundana ; (iii.) that the 
description of the towns to be ‘constituted’ in the Lex Mamilia corresponds exactly 
with those of enfranchised Italy in the Lex Iulia Municipalis, and with those of the 
enfranchised Gallia Cisalpina in the Lex Rubria; (iv.) that Caesar’s care for the 
setting up of boundaries within a colonial territory is proved by the insertion of 
the second of these chapters in the charter of his Spanish colony ; and finally, that 
the last chapter of the three is headed in the Digest with the words ‘ lege agraria 
quam C. Caesar tulit—’ when we bear in mind all these points, there seems sufficient 
prima facie reason for attributing this law to Caesar’s period, possibly to Caesar’s 
initiative. The Lex Mamilia may just as well have been a part of Caesar’s legislation 
as the Leges Vatiniae, or asthe Lex Actha and Lex Rubra were of the Gracchan policy. 
We really have little detailed knowledge of the exact scope of Caesar’s two agrarian 
laws in 59 B.c. What we do know is that in 63 he had in view an extensive scheme 
of Italian colonization, and yet that the second law of 59 resulted, as far as is known, 
in no more than two colonies, and seems to have dealt only with the ager Campanus 
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(conf. Lex Campana). It seems no unreasonable hypothesis to suggest that in some 
year between 59 and 52, after which the breach with Pompey would have made it 
impossible, Caesar may have put into the hands of tribunes favourable to his cause 
the further promotion of his scheme for the establishment of colonies, and at the same 
time the task of speeding up the ‘ constitution’ of the enfranchised towns by sending 
out commissioners. The latter provision would not unnaturally find a place in an 
agrarian law, as the present fragment and the clause in the Lex Coloniae Genetiuae 
prove that the delimitation of land was one of the functions falling upon com- 
missioners or deductores, and there were probably clauses to the same effect, in 
addition to that concerning roads, dykes and sewers (Lex Mun. Tarent. V.), in the lost 
portion of the charter of Tarentum. Whether the suggestion which I tentatively 
put forward can be in any way substantiated by the identification of all or some of 
the five tribunes mentioned in the title of our fragment is a question into which I 


cannot pretend to enter. 
E. G, Harpy. 


Jesus COLLEGE, OxForD. 


Dr. Max Cary has made a valuable contribution towards the solution of this 
part of the problem in a paper appearing in the Journal of Philology (Vol. XXXV. 
pp. 184 sqq.). He points out that L. Roscius and A. Allienus were colleagues in the 
praetorship in 49 B.c., and that Sex Peducaeus was governor of Sardinia in 48. 
Whether Peducaeus after the ‘ Lex Pompeia de iure magistratuum’ could have been 
praetor the year before is perhaps open to some doubt, but Roscius certainly passed 
an important law for Caesar in his praetorship. But, though this year was entirely 
appropriate to the passing of a law providing for the ‘constitution’ of the newly 
enfranchised towns in Gallia Cisalpina, I do not feel sure that such provisions would 
be likely to be added to a law for the future establishment of transmarine colonies 
like that at Urso or the military settlements in Gaul and Spain. I should prefer, if 
the evidence allowed, to limit the operation of the law to Italy, and to find an earlier 
date for it, perhaps in the year when these praetors of 49 may have been colleagues 
in the tribuneship. But I gather from his phrase ‘the foundation of colonies 
municipia praefecturae, etc.,’ that Dr. Max Cary assigns a different meaning to the 
term ‘municipium constituere’ from that which I have assumed throughout my 


paper. 














FLOSCVLI PHILOXENEI. 


THE purpose of the following notes is to draw attention to certain glosses in the 
Philoxenus glossary, and to discuss points arising out of them. The numeration of 
the glosses is that adopted in the forthcoming critical edition of this important 
bilingual dictionary. 

FLAGRATVS SVM. 

Gloss FL 7 in Philoxenus reads as follows : 

Flagro, flagratus sum : Kaiouat. 


In the Latin Thesaurus (846, 44) flagratus is explained as a passive form, but it is 
hard to see what justification there is for this. Active verbs with deponent perfects 
were quite common in early Latin, and in many cases, though active perfects 
gradually superseded the older forms, the old deponents survived as adjectives (e.g. 
maestus, tacttus).1_ It is more reasonable, therefore, to see in flagratus sum a genuine 
deponent perfect of fagro used by some early Republican writer; and since Philoxenus 
derived his relics of early Latin from Festus, it can scarcely be doubted that FL 7 
is a Festus gloss, In the full original Philoxenus glossary there may even have been 
a quotation from or reference to an early writer, with which Festus would have 
illustrated the archaic form of perfect.? 


CELTIS. 


It has been a matter of some dispute in recent years whether there existed in 
Latin a genuine word celtis (or celtes) from which our own English ‘celt’ is derived. 
The writer of the article in the Oxford English Dictionary (s.v. celt) inclines to the 
belief that celtts was a phantom word, and that its occurrence in a few late medieval 
writers is ultimately due to their acquaintance with a passage in the Vulgate version 
of Job xix. 24, in which the MSS. reading celte, not certe, was to be found. The word 
celtts is, however, admitted as a genuine form into the Latin Thesaurus, and this 
admission is there justified by two passages from the veterinary writer Chiron (16 and 
693). This justification is weak, for in one passage the MS. reading is celle, in the 
other cella, so that the word has been accepted in the dictionary on the strength 
of two emendations, 

The readings of various exstant Vulgate MSS. in Job xix. 24 have been 
exhaustively considered in two recent articles by Professor Burkitt, who argues that 
certe is the right reading both in Job and in Jerome's tract adu. Johannem 30. In 
a postscript to the former article there is also an emendation by Professor Housman 
of the passages in Chiron ; he would read securtcella in both passages. 

A further question, however, arises at this point: the first antiquarian to coin the 
English word ‘celt’ must have found a Latin form celtis somewhere. That he should 
take it from the Vulgate is, to say the least, improbable ; but he may well have found 


1 These verbs have been investigated by from Terence, have been preserved, pointing to 
J. B. Hofmann in a Greifswald dissertation Festus as the source, though these are not in 
(1910), De verbis quae in prisca Latinitate exstant the Paris MS. of Philoxenus. 
deponentibus ; cf. also Lindsay, Lat. Lang. 522; 3 This view is accepted by Professor W. M. 
Class. Quart. VII. 9. Lindsay, Textual Emendatton, p. 16. 

2 There are of course a number of references 4 Journ. Theol, Stud. XVII., pp. 389 sq.; ibid. 
to early anthors even in Philoxenus as now pre- XXIL., p. 380. 
served; and in Cyrillus several quotations, e.g. 
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it in Du Cange or, failing that, in some earlier dictionary dating from the period of 
the Renaissance. The compiler of such a dictionary would draw on earlier com- 
pilations, which in turn had been put together mainly from glossaries.* 

The Philoxenus glossary contains an entry which has been ignored by all who 
have attempted to trace the history of this word. Gloss CE 23 appears in the sole 
early MS. of Philoxenus (saec, IX.) as 


Celtis : piva ixOvos «iSos, 


but the Philoxenus glossary as now preserved contains but a portion of the material 
collected in the original version of this great bilingual dictionary. A number of items 
not found in the present Philoxenus can be recovered from the kindred Cyrillus 
glossary and other sources, as Lindsay has conclusively shown.? One of the 
commonest phenomena in the Philoxenus glossary is the fusion into one of two 
or more items which in the original dictionary were separate entries. Moreover, 
Bible glosses are fairly numerous in Philoxenus, as will be shown conclusively when 
the critical edition of the work, which is now in the press, has been published. We 
are therefore justified in seeing in the entry CE 23 a fusion of two glosses, which 
appeared in the parent glossary thus: 
Celtis : piva, 
Celtis (?) : ¢x@vus «idos,3 

and we are further justified in assigning the first gloss to Job xix. 24. Furthermore, 
Lindsay surmised some years ago that the compiler of the original Philoxenus 
glossary used the Itala version of the Bible, and that this assumption was correct is 
proved by a comparison of all the Bible glosses in the present Philoxenus. In many 
cases the Latin lemma corresponds to the Vulgate word ; but this causes no surprise, 
since Jerome incorporated a very great deal of Itala material in his translation. On 
the other hand, in a number of glosses, where the Bible attribution can be regarded 
as certain, the lemma word comes from the Itala, not from the Vulgate. 

The occurrence of celtis in Philoxenus thus affords far earlier evidence for the 
genuineness, or at least the early acceptance of the word as genuine, than that 
furnished by MSS. of the Vulgate. For though the present Philoxenus is preserved 
in a MS. of the ninth century, the evidence of the Harleian MS. of Cyrillus (saec. 
VII.) and the Cologne papyrus fragment prove that the original or proto-Philoxenus 
was compiled not later than the sixth century. 

The supposed derivation of the word from caelare is found in the fourteenth- 
century writer Guilelmus Britonus, but it must be remembered that the equation 
¢=ae was already well established many centuries earlier, in Jerome’s day.* If then 
Jerome had found the word ce/tts in an earlier Bible text, he would naturally derive it 
from caelave. It seems impossible without further evidence to decide whether the 
word was ever genuine or whether it was already a ‘ghost word’ in the time of 
Jerome. But that he wrote wel ce/te in translating the passage from Job seems highly 
probable. For though, as Professor Burkitt has shown, the earlier MSS. mainly 
support the reading wel certe, the emendation of celte to certe is one that would be 
made very early in view of the rareness of the former word. And, once made, the 
emendation would hold the field for the most part against the earlier reading. 


form of the second lemma word was it is difficult 
to surmise, 

« The pertinent passage in Britonus, quoted 
in Du Cange (s.v. celtis), is: ‘ Celtis : instrumen- 
tum ferreum aptum ad scalpendum, cisel Gallice, 
dicitur a celando, sed nusquam est in Biblia, 
unde Iob 19 ubi quidam legunt,’ etc. 


1 On Bible glossaries compiled from the ninth 
century onwards, and on late medieval dic- 
tionaries ; cf. Goetz, C.G.L. I. 217 sqq., 236 sqq. 

* Class. Rev. XXXI. 188. 

* For the form of the second gloss we may 
compare AT 8 (Atharna : /y@vos eldos) and AQ 3 
(Aquipenser : eldos ix@vos), the latter being a 
Festus gloss (cf. Paul. 20,26). What the correct 
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REPOTIA. 
RE 169 Reoria : 9 tpitn trav [a]ydpwv, rodoorpddua, 
187 Reperidia : erurodo (éri da), 7 pera Thy Npépav rodorrpodg| €]ia. 
209 Reproca : eriPda, 7 pera thy edptn<v>. 


It is remarkable that, though there are no less than three glosses in Philoxenus 
explaining one and the same word, repotta, the lemma is in each case corrupt. 

A comparison of the second with Porphyrius’ brief note on Horace, Sat. II. 2, 60 
(Re. ‘ dicebatur dses post nuptias’), justifies us in regarding it as a Horace gloss, though 
the interpretation of glosses from this author in Philoxenus are more usually wholly 
or partly in Latin. 

In ps.-Acro there are no less than five comments on the word, and of these the 
first and the third are particularly interesting for our purpose : 


Repotia sunt quae Graeci dicunt rodoorpédia aut mutuae inuitationes. 
R. dicuntur dies qui secuntur nuptias, quando mututs conutuis se frequenter 
inuitant. 


Now the words here printed in italics suggest that ps.-Acro, or the earlier 
commentator whom he followed, was attempting to translate literally and account for 
the Greek word zodocrpodua, a word for which there appears to be no authority apart 
from the instances cited above. Festus, however (350, 13), drawing on Verrius 
Flaccus or an earlier source, clearly stresses the renewal of the carouse two days 
after the marriage, for he says, Repotsa postridie nuptias apud nouum mantum cenatur, 
guia quast veficitur potatio. The first gloss from Philoxenus, RE 169, is in all 
probability a shortened version of Festus. It would thus seem as if a Greek word 
had been coined—not very happily, it is true—to reproduce the essential meaning of 
vepotia ; and we should in fact read in both Philoxenus and ps.-Acro roroorpédua. 
Admittedly it is a queer formation to bear the meaning ‘a return to drinking,’ but it 
is no stranger than rodoorpégia as an equivalent for mutuae inuttationes. The latter 
form, if it means anything, should signify ‘ feet-twisting,’1 and if we are to retain it 
we must see in it a prophetic allusion to the results of vepfotia! The explanation in 
the Bobbio fragment (Repotia : Avovrdéia), the contents of which are closely allied to 
Charisius, would lend support to rodoorpogia if there were any other authority for 
Avoirddia, As it is, it may itself be corrupt. The provenance of the third Philoxenus 
gloss is more doubtful. It is tempting to assign it to Apuleius (A pol. 59), but as there 
are no glosses in Philoxenus which can be assigned with certainty to this author, it 
is perhaps safer to see in RE 209 a split of RE 187, or an additional comment to 
that gloss by the compiler himself. 


STLATTARIVS. 
The Philoxenus glossary has preserved the following two glosses : 


SI 32 Silatarus (stlattarius) : rAdvos, 
ST 64 Stlactarius : épyopwxos. 


The former is assigned by Goetz to Juvenal (VII. 134) with reasonable 
probability ; but the scholiast on Juvenal informs us with regard to stlattarnta, ‘ Probus 
exponit illecebrosa,’ while Valla on the same line cites a verse from Ennius 
(Ann. 240). On the other hand, in the exstant portion of Festus (410, 34) st/atia is 
derived from /Jatus, ‘broad. Gloss ST 65, the neighbour of stlactartus, which reads, 


Stlat<t>a : reiparcxov oxadovs «idos, 


1 The dictionaries actually give wodocrpdfy snare or an instrument of torture. 
and rodécrpodor in this literal sense, i.e. a foot- 
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is clearly a shortened form of Festus’ explanation. Probus’ comment, however, 
shows that he derived the word from Jacto, equivalent to iliicio, so that there were 
clearly two etymologies of the word current in antiquity.' The fact that stlactarius 
and stlet<t>a are neighbours in Philoxenus inclines one to the belief that the 
former, ST 64, was also a Festus gloss. For it is highly probable that the derivation 
given by Probus was also to be found in a lost portion of Festus; and there are many 
instances in Philoxenus where two explanations from the same or different passages 
in Festus have become separated, or where we can recover lost items from Festus by 


the help of the glossary. 
M. L. W. LaIsTNER. 


compiled from Philoxenus material. 
2 This question will be discussed more fully in 
the introduction to the edition of Philoxenus. 


1 The entry in the Glossae Nominum (S. : qui 
alium sermonibus errare facit) is merely an 
attempt to reproduce the Greek épyéuwxos in 
Latin; for Gloss. Nom, is largely (or wholly) 


ANTIAE. 


Tue Dative or Ablative of this ‘plurale tantum’ (Charisius 33, 7 and 549, 1) 
was used by one of the earlier Republican writers. It is quoted by Ps.-Placidus (see 
Journ. Phil. 34, 254) from a MS. which had the marginal note ‘capillis muliebribus 
ante, id est a fronte, pendentibus.’ These marginal notes were often direct traditions 
from the earliest glossographi, the ‘glossematum scriptores,’ who provided material 
also for Varro and Verrius Flaccus, either directly or through the writings of earlier 
grammatici. 

Now Verrius Flaccus discussed the word. For the recovery of his interpreta- 
tion we are dependent upon the resuscitation of the lost item in his epitomator 
Festus. In Paulus’ epitome of Festus we read (16, 3): ‘ Antiae muliebres capilli, 
demissi in frontem, appellati ex Graeco uidentur: quod enim nos contra, illi dvriov 
dicunt.’ To supplement this meagre reproduction of Festus, we turn to an item 
(taken from this very paragraph of Festus) in the Abolita glossary. In C.G.L. IV. 
17, 26 this item is wrongly presented. Goetz gives merely an apograph of the older 
of the two MSS. of Abolita and relegates to the apparatus criticus the reading of the 
younger. In the older MS. the Abolsta item has been ousted by the Abstrusa item: 
‘Antiae: capilli quos mulieres in capite conponunt’ (C.G.L. IV. 18, 34), an item 
which has nothing to do with Festus, and may have come from a scholium (of 
Donatus ?) on Geo. 2, 417 (antes). The younger MS. retains in part the A bolita inter- 
pretation: ‘ab eo quod ante pendeant id est fantemnef.’ With the help, however, 
of a glossary, which I am studying for Professor Lindsay, in Vat. Lat. 1469 foll. 162- 
223, we can get a better idea of the real original Aboista item which was taken from 
Festus. The item in this glossary reads: ‘ Antiae: capilli sunt ad tempora inmissi: 
dicti ab eo quod ante pendeant id est ante eant.’ 

The expression ‘ad tempora’ of Aboita invites comparison with the ‘ prope 
auriculas’ of Isidore’s interpretation (Etym. XIX. xxxi. 8): ‘ Antiae sunt cincinni 
dependentes prope auriculas: Graeco uocabulo ab auribus.’ Both Isidore and 


Abolita regard ‘ antiae’ as belonging to the region of the temples: the Abolta item is 
certainly to be referred to Festus (it occurs in a Festus batch): and as Festus 
material is common in Isidore, it is probable that his account too goes back to the 
Paulus, however, refers ‘antiae’ to the brow (‘ad frontem demissi’) 
Isidore attempts to give a derivation (‘ab 


Same source. 
and gives a derivation (avriov) to suit. 
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auribus’) consistent with his ‘prope auriculas’ interpretation, a derivation so weak 
that he seems to have misunderstood his source. Abolita adds to its ‘ad tempora’ 
explanation, a derivation (‘ante’) much more appropriate to an explanation ‘ad 
frontem.’ It may be that Verrius Flaccus received from the early glossographi two 
interpretations placing ‘antiae’ respectively at the brow and at the temples ; and that 
he suggested two derivations, one of which, as reproduced by Festus, Isidore failed 
to grasp. 

One of these old interpretations, as we have seen, has been preserved indepen- 
dently by Ps.-Placidus. The other is probably to be found in the Philoxenus 
Glossary (C.G.L. 11.21, 22). ‘Antiae: copa: ai dia tov Kporddwv Kpeudpevac yvvacketac,’ 
This item Philoxenus took, not from Festus, but from Charisius; and Charisius’ 
material, like that of Ps.-Placidus, frequently comes from the early glossographi. 
The interpretation is identical with that in the Charisius excerpt preserved in the 
unique MS. Vienna 16, though this MS. has, by error, omitted the word yvvacxeia:, 
This origin of the Philoxenus item is proved by its form in the Cyrillus Glossary 
(C.G.L. II. 352, 43), for the phrase ‘singulare non habet’ is there added, and in the 
Charisius excerpts the word appears in a list of ‘ pluralia tantum.’ 

For ‘antiae,’ therefore, we have (1) the explanations of the early glossographi 
reaching us through Ps.-Placidus and the Charisius excerpt; (2) similar explanations 
dealt with by Verrius Flaccus; (3) a third explanation, coming perhaps through a 
scholium on Vergil and eventually reaching Abstrusa, All the glosses (s.v.) in Goetz’ 
Thesaurus Glossarum Emendatarum attach themselves to one or another of these lines of 
descent. The article in the great Latin Thesaurus requires rewriting now that these 
glossary threads can be disentangled; for the authors there quoted, Apuleius, Mart. 
Capella, and Tertullian, take their strange words from the glossaries of their period, 
and are not independent authorities for the meaning of ‘ antiae.’ 

We have seen that some early author of the Republican period used the case- 
form ‘antiis’ in the sense of ‘women’s ringlets.’ There is a trace of the occurrence 
of the noun in another sense. The Cyrillus Glossary has a second item (C.G.L. II. 
459, 56), which I print in its original form (ie. reversed). ‘Antiae: tpiyes ai perafd 
tov Kepatwv Tov Bowv.’ Since Festus- not Donatus-material is to be looked for in the 
bilingual (Greek and Latin) glossaries, we may find here an additional sentence of 
the Festus paragraph. Which was the original sense? Was it a word of woman’s 
toilette? Or was it a cattle-farm word 

I have to thank Professor Lindsay for much help in the compilation of this 


article. 
J. W. Pirie. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT OUR OLDEST LATIN 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


A FEW years ago Professor Souter made the suggestion that the curious custom 
of beginning each page of a MS., or each column of a page, with a large letter might 
be of African origin. He was struck with this feature while examining a fragment, 
newly acquired for the British Museum, of the celebrated Codex Palatinus of the 
Gospels (formerly at Vienna, MS. 1185, now at Trent), which is supposed to give us 
the African text of the New Testament.! In reply to the suggestion, the present 
writer submitted a list of eighteen MSS. in which this usage is illustrated.2 As 
most of the MSS. are manifestly Italian, the African origin of the practice was 
shown to be untenable. Quite recently another theory has been put forward, 
localizing the practice within still narrower limits. According to Professor Wein- 
berger, the use of a capital at the beginning of each page would seem to be a 
peculiarity of MSS. coming from Cassiodore’s library at Vivarium ; and he proceeded 
to use this feature as a touchstone for detecting Codices Vivartenses.2 Impressed by 
the unusual interest attaching to this feature, | began to assemble all the instances I 
had, and to look for others. I collected a list of nearly fifty items, an inspection of 
which showed me at once that in registering the phenomenon under discussion I had 
unwittingly drawn up a list of very ancient MSS. The list does not, to be sure, hold 
all our oldest MSS., but most of those it holds are, as will be seen, among the oldest. 
In other words, the use of a large letter at the beginning of each page is clearly a 
custom of very great antiquity. This being so, it seemed useful to interrogate these 
MSS. further, in order to ascertain what other practices they have of interest to 
palaeographers. 

Most of our oldest Latin MSS., especially of the classics, have been carefully 
studied and minutely described in prefaces and special articles by scholars like 
Mommsen, Studemund, Ehrle, Hauler, Chatelain, Traube, and others. And equally 
great experts have given us exact details about the oldest MSS. of the Bible. But 
so far as I know, there exists no single study which collects, verifies, and correlates 
the palaeographical data imbedded in these various dissertations. While such a 
comprehensive study must still remain a desideratum, it may be serviceable to make 
an attempt, even of a tentative and partial kind, in the direction of bringing together 
some facts concerning our oldest Latin MSS. I therefore propose to examine this 
series of nearly fifty MSS., and to focus attention upon a few of the features they 
present. These are: 

1. The use of a capital at the beginning of each page or column, irrespective of 
its position in the word or sentence. 

2, The manner of indicating omitted m and » at the end of a line. 

3. The use of running titles in the top margin. 

4. The size and disposition of the written space. 

5. The manner of signing quires. 

Professor Weinberger’s observations. According 
to Mgr. Mercati, who was good enough to 
examine the MS. for me anew, the large letter is 
found only ona few pages. Therule is for pages 
to begin with the ordinary sized letter. The 
occasional use of the large letter may be taken as 


a hint that the Codex Palatinus is more recent 
than the Codex Vaticanus (No. 2 of our list). 


O 


1 Journal of Theological Studies XXIII. (1922), 
Pp. 284 sqq. 

2 Ibid., p. 403. 

3 'W. Weinberger, ‘Handschriften von Viva- 
rium’ in Miscellanea Francesco Ehrle, Vol. IV., 
Pp. 77 sqq. (Rome, 1924). Here five new items 


are added to my list of eighteen; but my own 
notes on Pal. Lat, 1631 do not quite bear out 
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A few remarks about the material examined will be needed by way of preface, 
Though the list of MSS. and fragments of MSS. illustrating the phenomenon which 
is the point of departure for this article can make no claim to exhaustiveness, it is 
For my notes on MSS. in Rustic capitals and uncial and 
half-uncial script cover, I believe, the great majority of such MSS. of which we have 
Three of those in my list are known to me only through facsimiles: the 
Turin MSS. destroyed in the fire of 1904, the MS. from Petrograd, and the one from 
The others I have had in my hands, and was able to examine them with 
Certain palimpsests, owing to the use of reagents, are now very difficult 
In such cases I have had to accept earlier results obtained by others 
Other MSS. have suffered from the ravages of time or 


knowledge. 


Leén. 
some care.} 
to decipher. 
who saw more and better. 


probably fairly complete. 


E. A LOWE 


1 For various kind services in supplying me 
with new observations or verifying my own 
I am indebted to Mgr. Mercati, Mgr. Carusi, 
Professor D’Elia, Professor Schiaparelli, Profes- 


* The asterisk indicates that the manuscript is palimpsest. 

Italics are reserved for MSS. in which the initial large letter occurs sporadically, or is found regularly 
one part of the MS. and not in another. 

Frag. (in the column marked ‘ Contents ’) indicates that the evidence for the use of the initial large Lette 


sor Maleyn, and especially to Dom C. Mohlberg, 
who at a great cost of time carefully inspected a 
number of palimpsests for me. 
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gathering. 
| | Omission | Omissi 
Press mark. Contents. Script. Date. Large letters begin. . = ed ran m and n dis- 
by | by tinguished. 
a | mi. —|—— 
1 | Vatic. 3256 (St. Denis) | VIRGIL Square! Saec. | Eachpage;hugecapi-| — | — Ye | Nor 
+ Berlin 2° 416 | (Frag. ) capitals tals amounting to | - | 
ornamental initials | | 
. . | j 
Vatic. 3225 VIRGIL Rustic IV Each page — | “a No Apr 
oat 
| f 70 | tig 
M 
Florence Laur. 39. I VIRGIL Rustic Vv Many pages, but not} — | te . 
(Bocbio) Ante all | | ‘ai 
494 A.D. | | 
Vatic. Palat. 1631 | VIRGIL Rustic V Only a few pages 
| (Lorsch ?) | | 
5 | “NaplesIV.A.8 | | Lucan Very IV Each page _ | In] 
(Bobbio) | (Frag.) large | | 
+Naples s.n. (olim | Rustic 
Vienna 16) | | 
| " 
* Vatic. 5750 (Bobbio) PERSIUS- Rustic V Each page | ™ 
JUVENAL | on 
(Frag.) } | 
| * Orleans 192 (Fleury) SALLUST Rustic Vv Each column a i —s | 
+ Berlin 4° 36 (Frag.) | | 
+ Regin. 1283 | | 
*Vatic Regin. 2077 ... CICERO Rustic IV |Each column; the; — “—— we In 
first letter only a | en 
trifle larger 
* Turin A II. 2* | CICERO Rustic | IV _ | Each page a “a We ~~ 
(Bobbio) | (Frag.) | - 
* Vatic. Palat. 24 Livy Rustic Vv First column regu-| ~~ - Yes In 
Book 91 larly, but occasion- | es 
(Frag.} ally both columns 
* Verona XL (38) Livy Uncial Each column - -- a= 
(Luxeuil)| First decade ; 
Paris (Avellino)... Livy Uncial Many columns, but — 
_ Third decade not all om 
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the binder’s shears, and having lost their margins, lack all, or nearly all, data as to 
quire marks, running titles, size of written space, or manner of indicating omitted m 


Or 7%. 


In such cases the absence of data is indicated by dotted lines. 


It seemed 


instructive to have the facts presented in tabular form, as certain relations emerge 
from a table, which might otherwise remain unobserved. The order followed is 
Ten items are in square or Rustic 
capitals, thirty-six in uncials, and one in semi-uncial. The MSS. in Rustic (and 
square) capitals have been given precedence over those in uncial and half-uncial, 


roughly chronological by authors and scripts. 


simply because as a script Rustic writing is older than uncial. 


This does not, 


however, mean that all the MSS. in Rustic capitals are older than those in uncials, 
As a matter of fact there is ground for believing that several of those in Rustic 


capitals are not so old as the oldest uncial MSS. on the list. 


I have intentionally 


divided the ‘wenty-six classical items from the twenty-one biblical and patristic ones, 
so as to bring out at a glance what extant MSS. of classic or Christian writers show 
the curious custom of the initial large letter on each page. 


furnished by a fragment. 


The fragment may be typical of the whole MS., but it is, of course, possible 
that parts now lost did not show the practice in question. 
Duire marks are found, unless otherwise stated, in the lower right corner of the final page of the 



























































gathering. 
| 7 | Onis — — 
| of final wz | of . 51ze o Number 
| indicated | indica mand * dis- Running title. written —— of Quire marks. Miscellaneous Remarks. | No. 
| by by tinguishea. space. . columns. 
i + are 
“ | ae Yes | None 250 X 265 20 I , None occuron; The MS. has the earli-| 1 
| | mm. the extant! est known initials 
| | | folios 
a os a Apparently Rustic | 160x160} 21 I Roman nume-| Rests of quire mark| 2 | 
ol | Capitals, only ves- rals (teste| ull are seen on f, 7’. | 
| &. 70} | tiges remain (teste Mohlberg) Rests of running title 
oe | | Mohlberg) on f. 35 (LIB III), 71, 72 
| In small Rustic capi-| 170 x 120 29 I 3 
tals 
| | 
| | 205 X 185 23 I 4 
| ’ 
_ «i In Rustic capitals | 180x230 15 I Noneoccurin|I regard this script; 5 
| the extant; Rustic, not square 
| fragment capitals. The MS. 
| 3 has very wide mar- 
| q gins 
| | In small Rustic) 170x155 26 S F ‘sae final letter on the; 6 
| capitals page is large 
| i} 
— 4 | No | stebeieiatieaiiie 180 x 180 21 ae ” 
| 
| | 
! o ~ || No  j|In small Rustic} Circa 20 ee 8 
} capitals 170 X 170 | 
| | : 
we | No In small Rustic Circa 13 I | Very wide margins S 
- capitals 150 X 140 | 
, v4 Yes In small Rustic| 140x105 30 a. rer Words are divided at! 10 
capitals (?) end of lines in the 
Greek style 
= Small uncials 160 X 175 30 2 9 XXXII A few pages have the| 11 
' last letter large 
a Small uncials 170X175 26 2 Roman nume- 12 
ral preceded 
| by a bracket. 
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Omission 
No. Press mark. Contents, Script. Date. Large letters begin. 4 per dF d/ 
by 
13 | Vatic. 10696 Livy Uncial V Each column . 
Fourth decade 
(Frag.) 
14 | Vienna 15 (Lorsch) ... Livy Uncial V Each page — 
Fifth decade 
15 | * Vatic. 5757 (Bobbio) CICERO Uncial | IV/V | Each column, but}; — 
De Rep. only on some pages 
16 | Vienna 1a PLINY Uncial V Eachcolumn jf ...... 
Hist. Nat. 
(Frag.) 
17|*Rome Vitt. Eman. PLINY Uncial V Each page 
(Sessor. 55); Hist. Nat. 
(Nonantola) 
18 | *St. Paul in Carinthia PLINY Uncial | V ex. | Each page — 
| XXV. 2. 3 Hist. Nat. 
| (olim XXV. a. 3) 
19 |New York Morgan} THe Youncer| Uncial| V/VI | Each page — 
MS M462 (Meaux) PLINY 
Epist. 
20 | * Vatic. 5750 (Bobbio) FRONTO Uncial Vv Each column — 
+ Milan E 147 sup. 
21 | * Paris 12161 (Corbie) ASPER Uncial | V ex. | Eath page aie 
(Frag.) 
22 | Vienna I ULPIAN Uncial | V ex. | Each page 
(Frag.) 
23 | * Verona XV (13) GAIUS Uncial | V ex. | Each page rs 
24 | * Vatic. 5766 (Bobbio) FRAGM. Uncial| V_ | Each page 3 
+ Turin Ati 2 ANTE-JUSTINIAN | 
25 | Florence Laur.s.n. ...{| Jostintan | Uncial!} VI Each page in partof} = | 
DIGESTS MS., even in 
wl text | 
26 | * Verona LXII (60) ... FRAGM. Uncial} VI | Each column 
Copicis 
JUSTINIANI 
27 | Paris 17725 (Corbie) ... GOSPELS Uncial V |Each column, with} w— 
Codex some exceptions 
Corbeiensis 
28 | Naples s.n. GOSPELS Uncial | V ex. | Each page _ 
(olim Vienna 1235) Codex 
Purpureus | 
29 | Trent s.n. GOSPELS Uncial | Vex. | Each column — | 
(olim Vienna 1185)+ Codex | 
Dublin Trin. Coll. Palatinus | 
NN. IV. 18+Lon-} purpureus | 
4 Add. MS. 40, | 
30 te 5703 (Bobbio) Jos Uncial | V ex. | Each page — | 
+Wo — Judges 
Weiss. 64 | 
31 | * Milan Ambros. LuKE Uncial | Vex. | Each column —_ | 
C 73inf. (Bobbio) (Frag.) 
32 | * Paris 6400 G (Fleury) ACTS AND Uncial V Each page | 
APOCALYPSE 
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(Frag.) 
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| Size of Numbe | 
- | ize O umber 
"i = shed. | Running title. — —— ar... a Quire marks. | Miscellaneous remarks. No. 
| 
No Small uncials 205x190} 30 2 g xu | 13 
| 
: | 
No Small uncials 245X145 29 I g Xulll | 14 
No Small uncials 170 X 160 15 2 g XII | 15 
eaetees © oviecnied | Circa 35 2 seeeeees eee | 16 
21 17 
| | 
| Small Rustic capi-| 145x8o0 26 I q XII |Last letter is large on} 18 
| tals | anumber of pages 
No Small Rustic capi-| 170x140 | 27 I | 19 
tals : | 
| | 
No Small uncials 168 x 165 25 2 Roman nume- | 20 
| ral preceded | 
| by 9 | 
No | Small uncials I50X1I00; 25 - © «semi 21 
i 
| Small Rustic capi- I 22 
} ' tals 
Yes, asa | None 235X195 24 I Words are divided inj} 23 
| rule Greek as well as in 
Latin style. Final 
letter is large on pp. 
10, 13, 110, 134, 142, 
| 195 
No | Small uncials 190 x 185 32 I Numerals 24 
| Yes | None 255 X 250 24 | 2 Numerals in} Some pagesend with a} 25 
| leftcorner of} capital (ff. 122, 122°, 
| first page of | 126,etc). Wordsare 
quire divided in the Greek 
| style 
| 240X200} 50 | 2 ” 
| | | 
No | Small uncials 170X170 | 24 2 | Roman nume- 27 
| rals with or 
| without pre- 
| ) | ceding ¢ 
| No | Small uncials Circa 4 «| (Cot 28 
I40X 140 
| 
| No | Square capitals Circa 20 2 29 
| | 215x 180 | | 
| | | | 
| | | 
oo. wae 17oxX170} 8 | 1 _ | Roman nume-. | | 30 
| | | | ral preceded | 
| | by g 
| No ! Small uncials 180 x 180 26 2 | | 31 
| | | | 
| ra diealieiaai 195X190 | 23 en ee | | 32 
| 
ae | | 
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No. Press mark. Contents. | Script. Date. Large letters begin. 
33 | Paris Gr. 107 ... EpIsT. | Uncial | V/VI | Each page between 
S. PavLi | ff. 1-70 with lapses 
| Codex | on ff, 46-51 
Claromontanus | 
34 | * Naples s.n. (Bobbio) Apocr. ' Uncial V 
(olim Vienna 16) Epist. Apost. | 
( Frag.) | : 
} 
35 | * Leon Cathedr. 15 OLD _ Half | VII | Each column | 
TESTAMENT  Uncial | | 
36 | Paris ros92 (Lyons) ... Cyprian | Uncial| Vex, | Each column on ff, 
| 1-8’, 148-155” 
37 | St. Gall. 213 LACTANTIUS | Uncial Vv Each page 
38 | Verona XIII (112) HILaR, ON | Uncial | Vex. | Each column 
PSALMS | | 
39 | St. Paul in Carinthia AMBROSE Uncial | VI in. | Each column on ff. 
XXV 3. 19 | 39-93" 
40 | Wurzburg Th. q2 ... |HrzrRonymus on| Uncial Vv Each page 
ECCLESIASTES | 
41 | Verona XVII (15) HizroNnyMUS | Uncial | VI ex. | Each page, in part of. 
EpIsTLes | the MS. 
42 | Verona XXVIII (26)...| AvGustine | Uncial| Vin. | Each page 
Civ. Der | 
j 
43 | Petrograd Q. v. I. 3 | AvcustingE | Uncial| V Each column | 
(Corbie) | | | | 
44 | Paris 12634 (Corbie) ...; AuGusTINE | Uncial | VI/VII| Many pages | 
REGULA | in, 
45 | * Vatic. 5766 (Bobbio) CaSSIAN | Uncial | VIII | Most pages, but not 
all 
46 | Verona LI (49) Maximus’ | Uncial | VI in. | Most pages 
TaAvRIN. | 
47 | St. Gall 912 GLOSSARY | Uncial _ VIII in.| Many pages between | 
| pp. I-71 | 
I, 


escaped the attention of scholars.! 


1 E.g. Mommsen, Jordan, Studemund, Hauler, 
Traube, and Vattasso remark upon it in their 
discussions of Vatic. 5766, Palat. 24, Regin. 1283, 
Verona XL., Verona XV., Rome, Sessor. 55, 
Bamberg and Lateran Livy Fragments (cf. 
Abhandl, dev berlin. Akad., 1859, pp. 384-5 ; 1868, 


(2) THe Larce Letter aT THE BEGINNING OF Eacu Pace. 





graphische 


It is hardly necessary to insist on the great antiquity of this practice. It has not 
A glance at the above list shows that twenty- 
one of the forty-seven MSS. enumerated are palimpsests (the examples being 
furnished, of course, by the primary script); that ten items are in scriptuva capitalis, 
this number forming a third of all the extant MSS. in capitals known to us. 
all ten of these contain classic authors is what we should expect. 


Pp. 31-206, 207-215; 1869, p. 162; Hermes V., 
1871, p. 399; Gai Instit. Commentarii, 
Comment. Woelfflinianae, 1896, p. 309; Palaeo- 
Forschungen IV., Abh. der ikgl. 
bayerisch, Akad. XXIV., Bd. I., 1904, p. 27; Studi 
é Testi XVIII., p. 4). 
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l 
| Size of 
—_* $ Number 
ron bong Running title. pm ~ i mong a. a Quire marks. Miscellaneous remarks. No. 
' en — 
No Small uncials 150 X 140 21 ) None Here and there lines; 33 
end with large letters. 
Small uncials (visible 18 2 34 
traces) 
2 35 
No Small uncials | 170X 155 25 2 By letter (ff. | The leaves which have | 36 
g to 147") the initial large letter | 
are independent of | | 
| the body of the MS. | 
Small uncial | 31 I 37 | 
No Small uncials | 260X 175 26 2 38 | 
Yes Small uncials | 195X170 21 2 Roman nume- 39 | 
rals | 
} 
Yes | 180x 170 25 I 40 | 
| | 
Yes Small uncials (on; Circa 20 I Roman nume- 4z | 
certain pages, but | 205 x 185 rals 
after folio 270 on | | 
every page) 
No None | 195X120 30 I Roman nume- | 42 
rals preceded 
by g 
No None 210 X 190 28 2 Roman nume- 43 
rals 
Yes None 180 X 130 | 26 and I Roman nume- 44 
20 (ff. 85 ral preceded 
to 165) by g 
No Uncial 225 X 130 35 I Numeral :n 45 
lower left 
corner (89°) 
No None Circa 25 I Roman nurie- 46 
220 X 165 ral preceded 
DY ¢g 
120 X 95 14 2 47 
| 























majority of the MSS. in the list contain classical authors and date for the most part 
from the fifth century, confirms the antiquity of the practice and suggests that its 
origin was pagan.’ 

Thus the antiquity of the practice is beyond reasonable doubt; but the time and 
manner of its inception can only be the subject of surmise. It is absent, so far as I 
know, from extant papyrus rolls. As for the purpose it served, that, obviously, could 
only be ornamental, since the use of a capital in the middle of a word can have no 
other significance. And these two statements, taken together, seem to me to throw 
out a hint that the practice was born about the time when the literary treasures of 
the past began to be transferred from papyrus roll to vellum codex—that is, during 
the fourth century. A papyrus roll was to the scribe no more than a monotonous 
succession of columns, which did not lend themselves to the idea of embellishment ; 

1 It is a curious fact that all the oldest MSS. absence of the necessary data, the beginnings of 
of Livy exemplify the practice. The absence of the pages having been lost. 
the Bambergensis from our list is due to the 
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the codex differed from the roll chiefly in that it was possible to have a book con- 
veniently open at any desired page. Thus the page became the unit, and derived an 
individuality denied to the columns of the roll. Perhaps the large initial represents 
the scribe’s first recognition of this fact, and his dawning impulse to lend a touch of 
beauty to his page. 

An important characteristic of the initial large letter is, that it is contained within 
the space allotted for writing, differing thus from the capital used to mark the 
beginning of a paragraph, which normally projects into the margin. When we find, 
in the famous MS. of Virgil, in square capitals, Vatic. 3256 (No. 1 of our list), each 
page beginning with a capital not strictly contained within the limits of the written 
space, we may take this fact as evidence of the relatively more recent date of the 
MS.—an ascription borne out by its practice of distinguishing between omitted m 
and omitted m at the end o% lines (see below). And when we notice that these large 
capitals in the Virgil MS. have ornamental elements—they are in fact the earliest 
ornamental initials known to us—we may fairly conclude that we have here a natural 
development of the practice of putting a single large capital at the beginning of 
each page. 

If we cannot say with any precision when the practice in question began, there 
is evidence that it started to lose ground as early as the fifth century, This hypo- 
thesis alone accounts for the irregular use of the initial capital in such MSS. as the 
Codex Mediceus (No. 3) and Codex Palatinus (No. 4) of Virgil, the famous Codex 
Puteanus of Livy (No. 12). When we meet with the same irregularity in the Cicero 
_ palimpsest (No. 15) and in the Palatine fragment of Livy (No. 10), it is probably for 
the same reason. Although the last MS. has two columns on a page, only one out of 
the four extant pages has a capital at the beginning of both columns, the others only 
at the top of the first column. The facts that a distinction is made vetween omitted 
m and m at the end of lines, and that the method of syllabification is Greek, also 
indicate that the MS. is of the fifth century rather than earlier. And when, in the 
Codex Claromontanus of the Epistles, we find the use of the initial capital in the 
first seventy folios and not in the rest of the MS., though it was all written by the 
same scribe, we may feel assured that we are no longer in the presence of a regular 
scribal practice, but rather of a belated survival. It may easily be that these seventy 
folios went back to an archetype showing this feature. That the Claromontanus has 
a composite character is sufficiently proved by the text of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which, Professor Clark tells me, is linguistically quite unlike the rest of the Epistles. 
A graphic proof of this difference is furnished by the use of ordinary ink in the cita- 
tions which occur in this Epistle, whereas red ink is used in citations occurring in 
the rest of the MS. 

Manuscripts in which one scribe uses the initial capital and another does not 
probably belong to the transition period. The use of the initial capital by one or 
more scribes of the Florentine Digests I am inclined to regard as a survival of the 
practice outside of Italy—if I am right in thinking the MS. has a Byzantine origin. 
As a curiosity I may mention that it is even used in the Greek text. 

The occurrence of the initial capital on certain folios of the Cyprian MS. 
(No. 36) is explained by the fact that those leaves (they are at the front and the back 
of the MS.) come from an altogether different MS. from the rest of the codex, and 
represent an older scribal tradition. The bulk of the MS. I am inclined to regard as 
a product of the school of Lyons, and regret that it was not included in the collection 
of the oldest Lyons MSS. just published.1. The MS. has the familiar annotations 
attributed to Florus. 

A custom of this kind does not die out everywhere at the same time ; and the 

1 E. A. Lowe, Codices Lugdunenses antiquissimt: Lyons, 1924. 
La plus ancienne Ecole calligraphique de France, 
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presence of the feature in a seventh-century half-uncial MS. from Spain (No. 35) is 
instructive as bearing testimony to the way in which ancient Italian scribal usage 
survived in the lands on the periphery of the Empire. Again, there would always 
be slavishly-copying scribes to reproduce the feature unreflectingly ages after it had 
actually ceased to be the regular practice. Thus its presence in the eighth-century 
MS. of Cassian (No. 45) or in an eighth-century glossary (No. 47) suggests that the 
archetypes of these MSS. probably date from the fifth or sixth century.’ 

Finally, as for the suggestion that the school of Vivarium is the home of the 
practice of using a larger letter at the beginning of each page, this much may be said: 
if there is any truth in the supposition, then practically all the MSS. in our list come 
from Vivarium. But this conclusion is on the face of it improbable, not to say 
absurd, and, so far as evidence goes, quite unsupported by facts at our command. 
The valid conclusions to be drawn from a consideration of our list are that the 
practice in question is of Italian origin, and that it is of great antiquity. But despite 
the fact that the practice cannot be narrowly localized it has more than antiquarian 
interest, since it may be useful in giving a hint of the date, origin, or archetype of a 
MS. which illustrates the practice. That the practice was known to the best 
calligraphers of the fourth and fifth centuries may be gathered from the fact that it is 
found in éditions de luxe, as witness the Codices purpuret of the Bible, and the 
magnificent MSS. of the Latin classics, with the sumptuous margins, contained in our 
list (Nos. 1, 5, 9, 13, 28, 29). 


(b) Use or a Larce LETTER aT THE END oF A PAGE. 


The use of the initial letter at the head of a page or column has a curious 
corollary in the use of a large letter at the end of page or column as well. Instances 
are found in Nos. 6, 11, 18, and 23. In the Codex Claromontanus (No. 33) the 
letters c, ¢, 0, y, and s at the end of lines are occasionally written large. 


II. 
OMISSION OF m AND ” AT END OF LINE. 


In describing the fifth-century Fleury fragments of Jerome’s Chronicle, Traube 
made the correct observation that the practice of marking omitted » at the end of a 
line is not so old as the practice of marking omitted m ; and that the distinction 
between omitted m and omitted is still more recent.2_ The evidence furnished by 
the oldest MSS. in our list completely and fully confirms his observations. I am so 
much convinced of the validity of this text that I do not hesitate to apply it as 
corroborative evidence in the cases of the Vatican Virgil in square capitals (No. 1) 




















1 To the examples in my list may be added 
a few others that have since come to my notice: 
(1) Vienna 563 is palimpsest. The primary 
Script, in fifth-century uncials, contains the 
Evangelium Nicodemi. Here most pages, though 
not all, begin with a larger letter. (2) The 
practice is illustrated in the vellum fragment of 
Genesis from Egypt (Oxy. Pap~., No. 1073, 
Vol. VIII., pl. VI.), if the extant leaf may be 
taken as typical. (3) In Paris 12205, containing 
St. Augustine in seventh-century uncials, one 
Scribe begins each page with an ordinary letter 
(this scribe uses the curious g with the split tail), 
while another scribe regularly has a large letter 
(foll. 77 sqq. and 143-157). The latter is either 
reproducing an ancient original slavishly, or he 





is clinging to a custom long since become obso- 
lete. (4) In Vatic. Ottob. 319, another seventh- 
century uncial MS. of St. Augustine, we get 
echoes of the custom, for here and there the 
scribe indulges in a large letter at the beginning 
of the page, which he doubtless takes over 
unthinkingly from his original. 

2L. Traube, Hievonymi chyonicorum codicis 
Florviacensis fragmenta, etc., p. vi (=Codd. Gr. et 
Lat. photogr. depicti. Suppl. Vol. I., Leyden, 
1902). Some statistics of the omission of m and 
n will be found in Traube’s Nomina Sacra, 
pp. 179, 181, 183, 185. But my own observations 
do not always agree with his. Where divergen- 
cies occur I have verified the facts set down 


in the table. 
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and the Palatine fragment of Livy in Rustic capitals (No. 10), and to assign them to 
the fifth rather than to an earlier century. By the same token the Gaius of Verona 
(No. 23) cannot be older than the fifth century. When omitted m and are 
differentiated : the m is indicated by a stroke over a dot, the m by the simple stroke. 
Noteworthy is the nuance employed by the scribe of Wiirzburg th. q. 2 (No. 40), 
his m-stroke turning up at the left and down at the right, while the m-stroke turns up 
at the right end. Normally in our oldest MSS. the stroke for omitted m and nm 
follows the vowel, and is strictly confined to the end of lines. 


III. 
RUNNING TITLES. 


The importance of collecting data on the use of running titles was first pointed 
out by Karl Dziatzko in his Untersuchungen tiber ausgewahite Kapitel des antiken 
Buchwesens (Leipzig, 1900), pp. 178 sqq. In this work he made the interesting 
suggestion that the presence or absence of running titles could be used as a test for 
dating the oldest Latin MSS. He pointed out that running titles did not exist in 
papyrus rolls; that they are first found in vellum codices, and that even in codices 
their use could hardly have been general at the end of the fourth century, for in 
a letter of St. Augustine to St. Jerome, written in 397, the former complains that he 
was unable to tell the name of a work of St. Jerome’s he had just received because 
it lacked a front title. From this it would follow that MSS. with running titles by 
first hand cannot, roughly speaking, go much back of the fifth century.1' In other 
words, the presence of running titles, provided they are not later additions, furnishes 
an approximate ¢eyminus post quem. ‘This view seems sound, and should command 
universal agreement. But when Dziatzko makes the statement (p. 183) that MSS. 
lacking running titles must be older than MSS. which possess them (by first hand) 
he goes too far. His position seems to me to be open to criticism on both general 
and specific grounds. In the first place, it is never safe to draw conclusions as to 
dates from the absence of this or that given feature, since the absence may be 
accounted for.on other grounds. It is the positive and not the negative fact that 
is decisive in such questions. In the second place, the data on which Dziatzko built 
his theory and based his classification were unreliable. It is almost impossible to 
conduct fruitful palaeographical investigations of this type if one is limited to the use 
of facsimiles. I venture to think that Dziatzko’s whole discussion would have 
followed different lines had he been able to consult the MSS. themselves. He would 
also in that case have been far more cautious in the application of his test, and his 
classification of the oldest MSS. would have been very different.? 

The few facts to be gleaned from an examination of our list are as follows: 

(1) Nearly all the MSS. show running titles. 

(2) These titles are usually written by the scribe or a contemporary hand. 

(3) They are usually in the same type of script as the text, though somewhat 
smaller. 

(4) The use of a different type of script in the title first appears in MSS. of the 
end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century (Nos. 18, 19, 22). 

1 This may throw some light on the date of 
the Gospel Harmony which fell into the hands 
of Victor Bishop of Capua(f554). It had neither 
running titles nor front title, as we learn from 
the opening words of his preface to his Harmony : 
‘Dum fortuito in manus meas incideret unum ex 


quattuor evangelium compositum, et absente 
titulo, non inuenirem nomen auctoris,’ etc. 


Migne, Patrologia Latina LXVIII., col. 251. 

2 Mgr. M. Vattasso expresses a similar criti- 
cism when he says that Dziatzko’s discussion is 
not exhaustive, and that the whole question 
merits going into again (Studi e Testi XVIII. 
(1906), p. 4, where the Lateran Livy fragments 
are discussed). 
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Running titles are lacking in three out of the ten items in capitals. In one 
of the ten it is no longer possible to say whether they were there or not. In six cases 
their presence is clear. In the oldest uncial MSS. in the list their presence is the 
rule, their absence the exception. If Dziatzko’s test held good, then the absence 
of the titles in Vatic. 3256 (No. 1) would be a sign that it is older than the other 
MSS. in Rustic capitals which show the titles. But if this is so, then the Laurentian 
Digests of the sixth century and other manifestly sixth-century MSS. (Nos. 25, 44, 
and 46), because they lack the titles, are also older than all the MSS. in uncials and 
Rustic capitals which show them, which is on the face of it absurd. 


IV. 
SIZE AND DISPOSITION OF PAGE. 


It is open to question whether statistics on the size of page and number of 
columns in a page, considering that they are furnished by so small a list of MSS., 
are susceptible of any scientific interpretation. But a résumé of the facts is perhaps 
not without interest. Our table seems to indicate that two columns were preferred 
to long lines in the oldest MSS. That all the works in verse were written in long 
lines and not in two columns requires no special explanation, and accounts for long 
lines in six out of the ten items in capitals. Of the remaining four MSS., which 
contain prose works, only one is in long lines. The evidence of the uncial MSS. 
seems to point in the same direction. Of the four very ancient MSS. of Livy in our 
list only one is written in long lines. I may mention in passing that the Bamberg 
fragments of Livy in uncials of the fifth (or outgoing fourth) century show three 
columns to the page. The oldest MS. of the Gospels in our list (No. 27) is written 
in two columns. And the same is true of the Codex Vercellensis (not in our list), 
which is probably of the end of the fourth century. This tendency was probably 
more marked during the period when papyrus rolls were being replaced by vellum 
codices. Since a copy normally tends to reproduce its exemplar, it is clear that the 
nearer we approach the period when the roll was being replaced by the codex the 
more frequent would be the MSS. written in more than one column, 

As to the size of the written spaces, the figures in our table go to confirm an 
observation made long ago by scholars—namely, that the oldest MSS. show a 
tendency to use the square format. It is almost hopeless to try to deduce any 
general observations from the present size of pages, since in most MSS. the margins 
have been cut away, in some cases more, in some less. But the written space has 
remained what it was, and lends itself to exact tabulation. I am not prepared to 
vouch for the absolute accuracy of my data, but I think the measurements fairly 
correct. It will be seen that thirteen MSS. in the list have a written space that is 
practically a perfect square (Nos. 2, 7, 8, 12, 20, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, 32, 39), and in 
the case of ten MSS. the space is almost square (Nos. I, 4, 6, 9, II, 13, 15, 33, 39, 
40). If we consider only the length of the written space, seventeen centimetres or 
thereabouts seems to be the most popular length. 

Our statistics dealing with the number of lines on a page permit of no generaliza- 
tions. Six MSS. have 26 lines, 5 have 25,5 have 21, 4 have 30, 3 have 24, and 4 
have 20 lines. One very ancient MS. (No. 9) has as few as 13 lines, another 
(No. 15) has 15. But the small number is no indication of age. For the eighth- 
century glossary from St. Gall (No. 47) has no more than 14 lines. 


1 See above, p. 203, n. I. 
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V. 
QuiRE SIGNATURES. 


Our table confirms the observation that ancient Latin MSS. have their gather- 
ings signed in the lower right-hand corner of the last page of each quire. This is 
true of all but one MS. in our list. The exception is the Florentine Codex of the 
Digests, in which the signatures are found on the first page of the quire, in the lower 
left-hand corner. But this MS. does not reflect pure Latin tradition, and is unusual 
in more than one respect. The usual way of signing is by Roman numerals. Only 
one MS. in the list (No. 36) uses letters instead of numerals. This departure from 
the customary may be due to its being a provincial product. The Roman numeral 
is as a rule preceded by the letter g, standing for quaternio, the abbreviation being 
indicated either by an oblique stoke through the shaft of the g, or a horizontal stroke 
over it, or by a mere dot after it. 

It will be interesting to see to what extent the above observations will be con- 
firmed by further investigation of the oldest Latin MSS. 

E. A. Lowe. 


OXFORD. 


1 The quire-marks are found between foll. g written at Lyons. Foll. 1-8 and 148-155 come 
and 147”, the part of the MS. which was probably from a different MS. 


ETYMOLOGIES. 


OdAos. 


The adjective otAos is used very frequently by Theophrastus in his History of 
Plants. The English word ‘curly’ may be accepted as its equivalent in phrases like 
‘curly leaves’ or ‘curly roots’; but there is something not quite so natural in an 
expression like ‘curly wood,’ as when Theophrastus says (H.P. III. 11. 3) that the 
(vyia (which is a variety of maple-tree) éxe 7d EvAov £avGdv Kai odAov, ‘ has yellow and 
curly wood.’ Sir Arthur Hort has accordingly translated it in many passages by 
the word ‘ close-gvained,’ and this not only gives a permissible sense in a large number 
of passages, but seems to be the only one which yields a good sense in III. 11. 3, 
where Theophrastus says ‘there are two kinds of ash. Of these one is lofty and of 
strong growth, with white wood of good fibre, softer, with fewer knots, and of more 
compact texture (rd £vAov Exovoa ovAdrepov).’ Schneider, who recognized only the 
sense ‘curly,’ felt the absurdity of saying ‘with fewer knots and curlier, and he 
therefore proposed to substitute dvovAdrepov (comparative of dvovAos, a word which 
does not occur anywhere in Greek literature). The difficulty vanishes if Sir Arthur 
Hort’s rendering is accepted. 

Similarly, it seems most natural in Theophrastus, H.P. V. 2. 3, to translate 
ovAdrys not by ‘curling,’ but by ‘closeness of grain.’ Theophrastus is describing an 
abnormal growth of trees known as ‘ coiling’ (o7eipac), and he says: ‘ Coiling of the 
wood is also due to winter or to ill-nourishment. Wood is said to “coil” when 
there is in it closer ovorpody) than usual, made up of an unusual number of rings. 
This is not quite like a knot, nor is it like 7 ovAdrns » €v aito to EvAw* &’ GAov 
yap Tus atrn kal dpuadifovea, i.e. ‘nor is it like the ordinary ovAdrns of the wood, 
which runs right through it and is uniform.’ Here, it seems to me, ovAdrns means 
the closeness of the grain, since this alone can truly be said to be uniform and to run 
right through the wood—i.e. right up the trunk from the base to the top. Theo- 
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phrastus is contrasting with this uniform grain an abnormal state of affairs, in 
which the grain becomes closer in one part of the trunk than in the rest. 

There is also a passage in the work of Philo, the engineer, on the manufacture 
of war-engines. Talking of the choice of wood for the manufacture of the outer 
shell of part of a war-engine, he says that if you care for the appearance of the thing 
you must choose odAa fia. Mr. F. W. Hall, who drew attention to the passage in 
a note which he contributed to Liddell and Scott, pointed out that odAa cannot mean 
‘twisted,’ but must refer to wood of the finest quality. Here also it means ‘ close- 
grained’; and this, I suppose, is the opinion of Diels and Schramm, who in their 
recent German translation have rendered it ‘feste Hélzer.’ 

If these conclusions are accepted, it becomes possible to throw light on a 
number of other passages which have, I think, hitherto been wrongly translated. I 
will begin with the simplest case: it is a passage of Plutarch II. 510 sq. This 
passage is quoted in the eighth edition of Liddell and Scott, and is there said to have 
reference to singing. The words are otAa kai ruxva kal cuverrpappeva POeyyopévors. 
They are not actually translated, but from the arrangement of the article it is 
clear that they are thought to refer to the ornate, complicated, or florid character 
of the song sung, and to involve a metaphorical application of the sense 
‘twisted,’ ‘curly,’ ‘winding.’ In reality the passage does not refer to singing, but 
is a description of taciturn people, those whose speech expresses a great deal of 
meaning packed into very few words (Gv rodvs vos ev oAtyyn AcSee ovverradra), It 
seems clear that odAos is here simply a synonym of v«vds, in the sense of ‘ closely 
packed together,’ and that this is a metaphorical application of the use which we 
have seen in Theophrastus and in Philo’s Belopoetca. 

Along with this Plutarch passage Liddell and Scott have grouped three passages 
of Callimachus, in which they suppose that ovAos is applied to dancing or similar 
movements, and means ‘mazy.’ The first of these is Dian. (hymn 3) 247: 


4 ‘ LAN) 
ai de roderou 
ovAa KatexporaAc(ov, erepodeov de haperpan. 


This is supposed to mean ‘they beat with their feet a mazy or complicated 


dance . . .,’ otAos being used in a metaphorical application of the sense 
‘ twisted,’ 

The second passage is Jou. (hymn 1) 52: otAa dé Kovpyrés oe repi mpidAcw 
Opxicavro tedxea mwerAjyovres. ‘And... round thee danced the Curetes a war 


dance, beating their armour.’ 

The third is Epigr. 5 (6), in which the speaker is a nautilus shell, xéyxos: 
Kéyxos éya, Zepupirr, wadairepos. He is describing his methods of propulsion 
through the water, and he says that when winds were blowing he used to hoist 
a sail composed of membrane, and when it was calm he used to row with his feet : 
ci 5¢ yadnvain, Aurapy Oeds, obAos Epevowv TooTi vw. . . 

It has been thought that we have here a special application of that sense of 
ovAos in which it means ‘whole,’ and is the Ionic form of 6Aos, and that from 
meaning ‘whole’ it can come to mean ‘hale’ or ‘vigorous.’ For this, however, 
there seems to be no evidence. dAos and its dialect form otAos can only mean 
‘whole’ in the ordinary sense of the English word ‘ whole.’ 

In all these three passages the word otAos denotes an action which involves 
frequent repetition. We have, in fact, a metaphorical transference of odAos, ‘ closely 
packed,’ from the sphere of space to that of time, such as may be observed also in 
the case of the synonymous word v«vis, and also in Latin creber. 

If this be admitted, it next becomes possible to propose a new interpretation of 
a passage in Homer, viz. Ji. XVII. 756: ‘And a cloud of them darts up like a cloud 
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of starlings or of daws, odAov xexAnyovres, whenever they see a kite coming—a kite 
which brings death to little birds’; and in line 759: ‘so the Achaean warriors, 
pursued by Aeneas and Hector, fled, otAov xexAnyovres, and forgot the battle.’ It 
has been thought, both in ancient and in modern times, that ovAov here means 
‘deadly,’ as in the phrase ovAos “Apys, ‘deadly Ares’; but the expression ‘to utter a 
deadly cry’ is not a probable way of saying ‘to utter a cry as of one about to 
perish,’ a deathly cry ; and it cannot be shown that obAos ever means ‘deathly.’ In 
other words, the parallel with ovAos "Apys is not exact. Another ancient interpreta- 
tion (Sch. D.) is that it means o£+ Bowvres xai ruxvov ; and this I think is correct, or 
at any rate includes the truth. The little birds are thought of by the scholiast 
as uttering shrill and oft-repeated cries. But which of these is the meaning of ovAov? 
ovAov xexAnyovres in itself means ‘uttering oft-repeated cries’; the cries were no 
doubt shrill, but the poet does not say so. The scholiast would have been exactly 
right if he had omitted oév and left rvxvév as the meaning of ovAov. Evustathius? has 
an interpretation which is essentially the same as that of the scholiast already 
quoted : he says the meaning is cvverrpappévov xai of. As we have already said, ov 
is not the meaning or even part of it; but cvverrpappévor is exactly right, because 
one of its meanings is ‘compact’: gvAa cvverrpappéva in Theophrastus, H.P. III. 11. 2, 
means ‘close-grained’ wood, exactly like £vAa ovAa; and the cvortpodai are the 
concentric rings which together constitute the grain. It seems probable that 
ovAos = rukvos is connected with «iAAw, ‘ pack tightly together.’ 

Since I wrote this note my attention has been called to the fact that ovAos in 
some of its senses is connected with «<‘AAw by the Modern Greek Lexikon ot 
Skarlatis-Byzantius, published at Athens in 1839. 


Deiw. 


In the well-known passage of the Odyssey, in which Odysseus and his companions 
are engaged in putting out the Cyclops’ eye, the poet describes how they planted 
the stake in his eye, and then by means of a leather thong caused it to spin round : 


eyo 5° epirrepbev eperr Geis 
Siveov, ws OTe Tis TpuT@ Sdpv vytov avnp 
tpuTavy, ot b€ 7’ evepOev vrogceiovery iwavre 
c / , e , 4 , > ‘ x, 
avdapevot exatepOe, Td SE TpEXEL Eupeves aiei. 


(IX. 384-6.) 


‘ And I, leaning on the top of it, spun round, as when a man drills a ship’s timber 
with a drill, and the others spin it round below, attaching a thong, and it spins 
unceasingly.’ 

It is clear that trovoeiovow means ‘ they spin or twist round below,’ and this 
meaning is admitted by everybody; but it is less clear how a compound of ce‘w with 
iwo- can have such a meaning. Zeiw does not mean ‘spin,’ but ‘shake,’ and the 
stake was certainly not ‘ shaken’ in the eye of the Cyclops. 

The Skt. cydvati, ‘set in rapid motion,’ would appear in Greek in the form 
*céFw, with an aorist éooeva. If the third plural céFovow have imo- prefixed to it, 
the resulting troccéFovow is metrically impossible for hexameter verse. But 
according to the known principles of metrical lengthening it can be got into a 
hexameter by the artificial lengthening of the syllable oe- to ce-. This ce- in 


troccciovew has thus only a superficial resemblance to the ce- in ceiw, ‘I shake,’ 
which cannot be the result of a purely metrical lengthening, as it is also found 
in prose. 


R. McKenzie. 
2 1171. 8, cf. Sch. II., /.c., Vol. VI., p. 241, Maass. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 
American Journal of Philology. XLV. 4. October-December, 1924. 


R. B. Steele, Lucan’s Pharsalia. Steele first discusses the use made by Lucan 
of his predecessors, and then estimates his influence on subsequent literature, giving 
examples to illustrate his most attractive qualities. E. H. Sturtevant, The Doctrine 
of Caesuva, a Philological Ghost. S. seeks to discredit all theories, both ancient and 
modern, of the real purpose and effect of the caesura, which can be explained by 
neither the theory of rhythmic cola nor theories of the origin of Greek verse forms, 
nor the notion that word-ends are either audible or psychologically prominent, 
W. Rhys Roberts, Notes on Avistotle’s Rhetoric. The article deals with the following 
passages: the opening chapters as a preface; 1354a 13, ai miores as a technical term; 
1355a, Worep mpdTepov eirouev as raising the questions of the Greek use of ‘ author’s 
plural’ and the value of the Vetusta tvanslatio ; the reading of 1356a 30, 31 (ouota with 
Ac for the vulgate opotwua); 13574 13-17, the qualifications in the description of the 
enthymeme; 1358a 23, the support given to the féeArcov of the inferior MSS. by the 
melius of the Vetusta; 1354b 32, a suggestion that dvaAafeiv was taken to mean 
‘step by step’ ( per singula captare); 1368a 25, a defence of tmsinuare as a rendering of 
pynview ; 1365b 16, 19, the doubtful meaning attached by the translator to ayamrnrov ; 
1395a 3, a Suggestion that this passage, the one case in which zpeoPuirepo is rendered 
senioves, and not as elsewhere senes, shows that the use of the comparative is 
intended to suggest a ‘distinction of worth and dignity’; it is, however, admitted 
that the suggestion is not borne out by such passages as 1384a 34, 1385b 25, and 
1413b 1; 1359b g-16, a protest against the translation ‘and not mere words’ for aAAa 
Kemp Malone, Ptolemy’s Scandia. M. suggests that the Susones 
(Swedes) missing from Ptolemy’s tribal list for Scandia were included by him among 
the tribes belonging to the south-east coast of the Baltic (reading Yoviwves for 
ZYovAwves) ; examines the tribal names actually recorded by him for Scandia, and 
suggests that, like Pliny, but unlike Tacitus, he derived his knowledge of the country 
from a Western source. L.A. Post, A Supposed Historical Discrepancy in the Platonic 
Epistles. Post argues for the genuineness of the eighth epistle by suggesting that 
the son of Dion, who is mentioned in 355e as a possible king of Syracuse, is not 
Hipparinus-Aretaeus (who committed suicide before his father’s death), but the 
unnamed posthumous son who was born in prison, released in 352 by Dion’s nephew 
Hipparinus, and finally murdered in 350 at the age of three. A. C. Nutting, 
The Indefinite First Singular, Gives examples, both from prose and verse, of a 
perfectly indefinite ego introduced merely as a foil to an indefinite tw, and compares 
the usage to the colloquial use of meum and tuum; adds further instances where ego 
is used indefinitely without a balancing ¢w. 


XLVI. 1. January-March, 1925. 


A. L. Wheeler, Topics from the Life of Ovid. With numerous illustrative 
quotations, chiefly from the poet himself, but also from the Elder Seneca, deals with 
the following subjects: birthplace, name, and race; schooldays and early poetic 
career ; experience in the rhetorical schools; first public reading; relations with 
other poets, especially Tibullus ; foreign travel and official career ; domestic relations 
and marriages. A. H. Sayce, The Decipherment of the Lydian Language. Gives 
details of the gradual building up of a knowledge of the Lydian alphabet, discusses 


py povev Adywv. 
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the formation of the various parts of speech, and adds the text of five inscriptions 
(numbered 23, 24, 14, 13, 10), complete with interlinear translation and notes. 
Concludes that, while Lydian is allied to the Hittite of Boghaz Keui, it has no 
genetic relationship with Etruscan. G. T. Flom, Scandinavian Philology. A general 
survey of the work recently accomplished in such departments as the study of the 
runes, lexicography, and the study of place-names. Tenney Frank, Horace’s 
Description of a Scene in Luctlius. T. Frank suggests that the comis et urbanus of 
Sat. IV. 90, when compared with the similar phrase in I. 64, suggests that the 
unnamed opponent is Cato and the person discussed Lucilius, and infers that the 
preceding lines describing a banquet are from Lucilius, who often dealt with such 
scenes. W. P. Mustard, On Tacttus, Agricola 44. 5. M. suggests that in the phrase 
festinatae mortis grande solacium tulit euasisse postremum sllud tempus, etc., the infinitive 
clause should be regarded as explanatory of solactum, and that parallels, such as 
Ovid, Met. I. 191, Lucan VIII. 314 sqq., and Statius, Siluae II. v. 24 sqq., show 
that the meaning of ¢uls¢ may be ‘took with him’ (to other spheres), instead of 
merely ‘ won.’ 


XLVI. 2. April-June, 1925. 

G. L. Hendrickson, Archtlochus and the Victims of his Iambics. H. seeks to show 
that the story of the fate of Lycambes and his daughters is a reflection of a genuine 
belief in the power of the injured to work harm by their words, and that Archilochus’ 
poems are akin on one side to the legendary Bov(vyior dpai and the defixiones, and on 
the other to such literary ‘curses’ as the Jbis of Callimachus, and concludes with 
parallels from Irish and Arabic literature. W. Petersen, The Adnominal Genitive. 
P. argues that the extremely wide and vague adnominal genitive must be derived 
from an original uninflected genitive, which suggested relationship between nouns by 
means of mere collocation, and which passed on all its uses to the inflected genitives. 
Lily R. Taylor, Hovace’s Equestrian Career. Argues, in the light of such passages as 
Sat. II. 7, 53-55 and 107-110, that Horace ranked through life as an Lquwes in virtue 
of his military tribunate and his connexion with the scribae, but that, like Maecenas, 
he definitely refused to seek office. K. Malone, The Suiones of Tacitus. States that 
the Germania correctly places the Swedes on islands in the Baltic (ipso im Oceano), and 
relates them ethnically with the Eastern Germans. He argues further that his 
picture of their life is a subtle satire on the ideals of Roman business men, which is 
yet substantially accurate, though the absolutism assigned to the kings is unhistorical. 
W. F. Edgerton, AEIA =‘ Flock,’ ‘Herd.’ Cites from the papyri five further examples 
of the word in this sense to be added to those in Steph. Thesaurus V. 


Classical Philology. XX. 1. January, 1925. 

A. W. Gomme, The Position of Women in Athens. The prevailing view is based 
upon an arbitrary choice of evidence, and there is much in Attic literature to suggest 
that Greek theory and practice did not differ radically from that of modern Europe. 
T. Frank, On Augustus’ References to Horace. Ode I11. 16 refers to Augustus’ offer to 
appoint Horace scribendss epistulis amicorum, Epistle I. 13, which apparently accom- 
panied Horace’s gift of a copy of his odes caused Augustus to reply in a letter quoted 
by Suetonius. B, E. Perry, Petronius and the Comic Romance. The basic story of the 
Satyricon was modelled on some Greek comic romance like the “Ovos; the realistic 
tableaux, the character drawing, the poetry, and the criticism of art and literature, 
are due to the originality of Petronius. B. B. Boyer and A. P. Dorjahn, On the 7508 
Aidine Pliny. A collation of available copies of ageve- and facere-texts of 1508 and of 
the text of 1518 shows that all copies bearing the date 1508 are impressions of the 
same edition; that there were at least three impressions, and that facere is the 
origical reading. J. Elmore explains the sanati of the XII. Tables as those who had 
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been cured of insanity; E. M. Sanford describes one of Queen Christina’s Manuscripts 
in the Vatican; H. L. Crosby proposes to interchange the parts assigned to Aeschylus 
and Dionysus in Frogs 1324; P. Shorey would read rovro for ravro in Lucian, 
Prometheus 3; P. R. Norton discusses the Vita S. Chrysostoms of Georgius 
Alexandrinus. 


Hermes. LX. I. 1925. 

K. Latte, Reste frithhellenistischer Poetik im Pisonenbrief des Horaz. H.'s treatment 
of the chorus and of satyric drama shows him using a source interested in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. This throws light on the outlook of Neoptolemos. H. Opper- 
mann, Hevophtlos bet Kallimachos. The Homeric cdxos is érraSdeov, The reminiscence 
in Kall. in Dian. 53 makes the eyes of the Kyklopes odxes ica rerpaBociy, The 
change is due to H.’s discovery of four membranes in the eye instead of three. 
Discussion of ancient views on the structure of the eye. G. Jahn, Etm Betivag zur 
Kenntnis der Arbettswetse des Plautus. Plautus’ practice of merging several scenes of 
his original into one often leaves him with one of his chief characters mute for 
a considerable time. J. attempts to show how he overcomes this difficulty in the 
Trinummus. W. Judeich, Zum ‘ Pheidias-Papyrus,’ Partly textual, but chiefly a 
defence of Nicole against Robert. Itis about Ph. the sculptor after all. R. Holland, 
Britomartis, Full examination of the Diktynnasage, prompted by E. Maass’s article 
in Hermes LVIII. on Pap. Ox. 661. A. Schulten, Eine unbehannte Topographie von 
Emporton. This is found in Sall. Hést, III. 6 (Maur.), where S. would restore 
ad <Emporias> insulam. F. A. Marx, Untersuchungen zur Komposition und zu den 
Quellen von Tacitus’ Annalen. A. Finds an annual Gruppserungsprinzip thus: 
tr. Emperor’s business: (a) imperial house; (5) external affairs, especially wars. 
2. Senatorial business, which includes wars in public provinces. B. Tacitus and the 
acta senatus. Of these he made direct use, but they cannot have been his main 
source for wars in the emperor’s sphere. A. Stein, Stellvertreter der Praefects Praetorto. 
Discusses an inscription from Ostia, published by Calza in Not. d. Scavi, 1923, 
pp. 297-411. Restores line 2, praef(ectc) ann(onae), a(genti) u(sces) prae| f(ectorum) 
praet(orto)|, and collects parallels. H. Lamer, Zwes Zeugnssse tiber romssche Brettspsele. 
(i.) The calcul ovdinaris and uags of Isid. Or. XVIII. 67 do not belong to the 
lud. latrunculorum, (ii.) XII scripta was not backgammon. B. A. Miller, 
Ki<yv>paios xéAmos. So read for K:paios in Hekataios, fr. 105; cf. Thuk. I. 46, 4, 
and Strabo VII. 324. C. Fensterbusch, oxyvy bes Pollux. ox. is Biihnengebiude +- 
Aoyeiov. 


LX. 2. 1925. 

H. Magnus, Ovids Metamorphosen tn doppelter Fassung? 11. A full examination 
of the crucial passages confirms the author’s conclusion (Hermes XL.) that nowhere 
can variant versions both be ascribed to Ovid. H.Schéne, Esme umstnttene Wort- 
stellung des Griechischen. Collects epigraphic evidence for unusual word-orders, such 
as @.g. Tols mapa tov Syyov mperPevrais eAPovow, and justifies thereby readings in 
literary passages which have been doubted. H. Frankel, Xenophanesstudten. (i.) X. 

ls Geschichtesquelle ; (ii.) die Evkenniniskritsh des X. R. Heinze, Ciceros Rede Pro 
Caelio. A long and minute examination of the speech, offered as a contribution to 
the study of Cicero’s inuentio. P. Maass, Callimachea. Corrections in five places. 
A. Kérte, Zur antiken Stichometrie. K. Ohbly in Arch. f. Pap. VII. 190 sqq. is wrong 
in generalizing his conclusion from the stichometry of the Herculaneum rolls—that 
the numbers indicate not the actual lines, but the equivalent of so many standard 
lines. A. Stein, Berichtigung. After seeing a squeeze S. withdraws an identification 


suggested by him in the previous number. 
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LX. 3. 1925. 


R. Sydow, Kritische Beitrage zu Caesar. U. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Lese- 
friichte. Miscellaneous notes on Euripides, Diehl’s Anthology, Plutarch, Julian, and 
other Greek authors. A. Klotz, Der Hiatus bet Terenz. Questions Leo’s doctrine that 
there is no hiatus in T. Believes that the senarius is developed from the uersus quad- 
dvatus. [K.’s scansion cduéto in Asim. 372 cannot be accepted.] L. Ziehen, Zu den 
Mysterien von Andama. A criticism of Pasquali’s views. R. Heinze, Auctoritas. 
This word, translated by dfiwua in Mon. Ancyranum, means the ‘influence’ or 
‘prestige’ of a person or body, to which the Romans paid a peculiar respect. 
MiszELLEN: G. Leue on the acrostich in the Periegesis of Dionysios. J. Hasebroek, 
on descriptive identification of persons in antiquity. F. Jacoby argues that Hero- 
dotos in IV. 160 made a mistake in stating that Learchos, who killed Arcesilaos, was 
A.’s brother. He was more probably a ¢idos rovnpds, as stated by Plutarch 26op. 
F. Heichelheim identifies a papyrus fragment from Oxyrhynchos published in 
P.S.I. VII. 762 with Isocrates Paneg. IV. 78-82. 


Mnemosyne. LIII. 1. 1925. 


P. H. Damsté deals with the history of this journal during the half-century 
(1873-1922). J.C. Naber continues his Observateunculae de ture Romano. J. H. van 
Haeringen, Qui fuerit Basilit Magnt de Mundi Procreatione Ovationum Ordo, shows 
that previous writers were wrong in supposing that these discourses were delivered 
on six days. Internal evidence proves that I. and II. were delivered on the first 
day, III. and IV. on the following, V. on a third, VI.and VII. oma fourth, and VIII. 
and IX. on the day following. P. J. Enk, De Mercatore Plautina, argues that this 
play is wholly derived from Philemon’s “Eyropos, whereas Marx and Fraenkel have 
maintained that Demipho’s dream is Plautus’ own composition, modelled by him on 
Daemones’ dream in the Rudens. E, particularly emphasizes the use of the same 
word ambedo in the unexampled sense of ‘adimo.’ This becomes explicable if the 
word were used here to translate an original wepitpwyw, for the sense of which 
cf. Ar. Vesp. 596, Ach. 257. E. deals with other difficulties brought forward by 
M.and F., and adds an exposition of the rdle of Lysimachus in the play. D.Cohen, 
Ad Herodott Lib. II. Annotationes Aliquot, distinguishes four grounds of error in H.’s 
accounts of foreign countries: (i.) his account sometimes represents not what his 
informants told him, but what he understood them to have meant ; (ii.) his attention 
is too exclusively absorbed by contrasts between the country of which he is writing 
and Greece; (iii.) he assumes that customs which he has noticed among the lower 
classes are characteristic of the nation as a whole; (iv.) he generalizes from 
phenomena which may be either accidental or exceptional. With the aid of these 
categories C. accounts for the erroneous statements of H. in II. 124 (character of 
Cheops) and 177 (census instituted by Amasis). H. Wagenvoort, Ad Tactt: Dial. 
cap. V. Secundus invited by Maternus to arbitrate in the dispute on the rival merits 
of Poetry and Oratory excuses himself on the ground of his known intimacy with the 
poet Saleius Bassus, and adds ‘porro si poetica accusatur non alium uideo reum 
locupletiorem.’ W.thinks ‘quam me ipsum’ is to be understood here, whereas most 
editors understand ‘quam Bassum.’ W. points out that veus is not properly a person 
accused but a person tmvolved, quoting Cic. De. Or. II. 77, 116, 134, 137, etc. Tacitus 
proceeds to represent Aper as saying that he has no fault to find with a man like 
Bassus devoting himself to poetry ‘cum causas agere non possit. ego enim quatenus 
arbitrum litis huius tinueniri, non patiar Maternum societate plurium defendi sed 
tet ipsum solum apud eos arguam, quod natus ad eloquentiam . . . omittit studium.’ 
W. would restore this passage by reading for ‘inueniri’ ‘ inueni reum,’ and for ‘et,’ 
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tid.” C. Brakman, Pliniana, following a hint of Carlsson, seeks by help of the laws 
of the ‘clausula’ to decide between various readings presented by the MSS. of 
Pliny’s Letters. He adds some conjectures of his own. 


LIII. 2. 1925. 

B. A. van Groningen, De Cleomene Naucratita, collects and discusses the 
references to this personage in ancient authors. His public career extended from 
331, when Alexander made him prefect of Arabia and treasurer of all Egypt with the 
oversight of the building of Alexandria, to 322-321, when he was executed by 
Ptolemy. Van G. maintains tbat a careful study of the evidence shows that C. was 
a much calumniated man. His main characteristics were organizing efficiency, 
loyalty to Alexander and his heirs, zeal for economy, and dislike of the ‘ parasitic’ 
classes in Egyptian society, especially priests and soldiers. H. Wagenvoort, Ad 
Verg. Aen. V.52. Aeneas, speaking of the anniversary of his father’s death, says: 
‘hunc (sc. diem) ego Gaetulis agerem si Syrtibus exul, | Argolicoue mari deprensus 
et urbe Mycenae, | annua uota tamen .. . | exsequerer.’ W. thinks deprensus must 
mean ‘ tempestate oppressus’; if so, ‘urbe Mycenae’ (‘ Mycenis’ cod. Rom.) cannot 
stand. Aeneas had actual experience of the Gaetuli and the Argolicum mare, but 
not of Mycenae. Hence W. would read ‘ arce Mineruae’ (i.e. the southern promon- 
tory of Italy), cf. Aen. II]. 530. L. Rank, Donatea (continued from LII., p. 404), 
deals with the scholia on the Andria. P.H.Damsté has critical notes on Propertius, 
Book I1V.; T. L. Agar on Catullus. CC. Brakman, Tacttea, writes (i.) on the 
‘clausula’ in Tacitus ; (ii.) critical notes; (iii.) on Tacitus ‘as imitator of himself.’ 
J. S. Phillimore has critical notes on Terence Phormio, in which he takes occasion 
to point out the numerous offences against idiom or metre found in Fleckeisen’s 
edition. I. G. P. Borlefis, Ad Minucu Felicis Octauium XXII. 9g: ‘Quid? qui 
sanguine suo libat et uulneribus suis supplicat, non profanus melius esset quam sic 
religiosus ?? Cf. Seneca, De Superstitione (frag. 34 Haase), ‘se ipsi in templis con- 
trucidant, uulneribus suis ac sanguine supplicant.’ But ‘ sanguine suo /tbat’ is strange, 
for libo properly takes the accusative. Hence B. would read Uttat: cf. Aen. II. 118; 
Tert. ad Nat, 1. 15, etc. B.A. van Groningen, De Rebus Byzantiorum, discusses the 
difficult passage [Arist.] Occ. II., p. 1346b 13-26, which deals with certain financial 
measures adopted by the Byzantines at a time of stringency. By the deletion of one 
word (ydp) and the alteration of the punctuation, he succeeds in obtaining a satis- 
factory sense. He argues that the financial contrivances described belong to an early 
period of Byzantine history, probably the sixth century B.c. There are short notes 
on the Law of the XII. Tables (Binsbergen), on Aesch. Pers. 483, Apuleius Met. VI. 1, 
and on oéAas =‘ torch.’ 


LIII. 3. 1925. 

J. C. Naber continues his Observatiunculae de Iuve Romano. F. Muller, De 
Epistula Alexandvi ad Aristotelem, deals with the relation between the ‘ Epistle’ edited 
by B. Kihler as an appendix to his edition of Julius Valerius, 1888, and another 
published in 1910 by Pfister in his Kleine Texte zum Alexanderroman. The Latin of 
the former is almost classical, of the latter ‘vulgar.’ It has been denied that 
(2) bears any relation to (1), but M. cites four passages in (2) which are quite 
unintelligible until compared with the corresponding passages in (1), showing that 
the author of (2) was acquainted with (1), and had made use of it. T. L. Agar 
continues his emendations of Catullus; K. H. E. De Jong writes appreciatively of 
A. C. Bulle’s German translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. J. Berlage, Jocus Puerilis 
in Cyri Institutione Ignoratus, writes of Cyvop. I. 3.11. Cyrus has been complaining 
to Astyages of Sacas, the cupbearer, who will not give him access to the king as 
often as he desires. A. asks him what punishment would he (Cyrus) inflict on S., 
and C. replies: ‘I would stand at the door as he does, whenever he wished to go to 
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breakfast, and would say, dr. otrw Svvardv tH dpioty evrvyeiv. omrovddfer yap pds 
twas * <0, rote HKou ext 7d Seimvov, A€youy’ av Ste AovTac* ef SE wavy amovddfor payeiv 
cirouw’ av Ott rapa Tais yvvacgiv €or. B, thinks the joke consists in the personification 
of 7d dpurrov, 7d Setrvov and 7d dayeiv, which are the subjects of orovddfe:, Aodra and 
(rapa rais yvvacfiv) eorw respectively. J. Berlage, De voctbus ruxros, retTvypMévos, 
TownTos, oixovpéevn, als, controverts the view that (e.g.) ruxrds=etdruxros. Taking 
the phrase common in Anab. 1, réAts oixovpévyn, he points out that it is not equivalent 
to ed otxovpevn, but contrasts with réAts épyyn. So with the Homeric words; they 
indicate ‘ fabricated,’ of artificial )( natural origin. B. discusses the various Homeric 
passages in the light of this hypothesis. P. H. Damsté has notes on Grattius and 
the Cynegetica of Nemesianus ; C. Brakman on Ausonius. J. W. Bierma, De Plauts 
Cistellaria, inquires which of Menander’s plays was the original of the Cistellaria. 
That Menander was Plautus’ model Lambinus inferred from a passage in the 
rhetorician Hermogenes. The title gives no clue. Hence B. thinks the original 
may have had a participial title, of which there are many instances in New 
Comedy. A comparison of the Cistellaria with the fragments of the Duwvapuwraca 
reveals several parallels. The identification is confirmed by a mutilated note in 
Festus, pp. 301, 26, and 352, 18. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. I. 2-4. 1925. 


2. F. Altheim, Das géttliche 1m Oidipus auf Kolonos. A detailed analysis of the 
play leads up to a discussion of the disharmony felt by modern readers in Oedipus’ 
unappeasable vindictiveness. A.’s explanation is that ‘for this poet human person- 
ality, divorced from all relations with the divine, would be a vessel without content.’ 
Oedipus is the vehicle of the divine will: Sophocles, unlike Euripides, makes the 
characters ‘functions of the action.” H. Hommel, Das Problem des Ubels im Altertum. 
After a rapid sketch of Oriental and early Greek beliefs, H. fixes on Heraclitus as 
the first to conceive a really profound ‘ monodualistic’ view. Plutarch’s De Istde et 
Ostride shows how later writers misunderstood him. W. Aly, Die milesische Novelle, 
A. regards Aristides as merely one late collector of a type of folk-tale diffused in 
Ionia since the sixth century, and not necessarily erotic. He discusses the spirit 
and technique of such tales, and their relation to literature, especially in connexion 
with Herodotus. 3. K. Meister, Franz Boll und die Erforschung der antiken Astrologie. 
An appreciation, with full bibliography. E. von Dobschiitz, Homer und die Bibel, 
An elaborate comparison of the gradual establishment of the received texts of Homer 
and of the Bible (especially the New Testament). D. emphasizes the antiquity of 
most variations: he believes that both the Alexandrians and the fourth century 
ecclesiastical editors in the main removed corruptions and expansions, and restored 
from ancient sources a genuinely superior text. 4. H. Wachtler, Der Zeus des Pheidtas 
zu Olympia. An attempt to reconstruct the statue and its throne, with some new 
suggestions. The type was soon superseded by that of Lysippus, but appreciation 
was revived at Pergamon, whence it passed to Rome. The statue had much 
influence on late Stoics and early Christians, and became the model for the estab- 
lished type of Christ. W. Bombe, Neues aus dem alten Rom. A popular account of 
the important excavations planned and partly executed in the Fora Caesarum, the 
Circus Maximus, and other parts of Rome. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). IV. 3. 1925. 

R. B. Steele, Non-vecurrence in Vocabulary as a Test of Authorship. A criticism of 
Fairclough’s view that the substantial non-Virgilian element in the vocabulary of the 
Appendtx Vergtltana is a proof that the poems are not by Virgil. The test is illusory. 
Variety is the spice of style for Roman writers, and they often purposely make the 
second setting of a word different from the first. 
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Philologus. LXXX. 3. 1925. 

A. Schwessinger, Esgenart und E:gengesetzlichkett in Platons Kunst. Detailed 
analysis of the Phaedo, and briefer account of the Gorgias, Apology, Crito, Protagoras; 
Symposium. J. Mesk, Uber Phlegons Mirabilia I.-III. Summarizes these three Ghost 
Stories, showing that they agree in many details. Phlegon took them almost 
verbatim from some Hellenistic original. F. Atenstadt, Eim Bestrag zu Stephanos von 
Byzanz. Discusses relations between Stephanus, Philo of Byblus, and Orus. Fr. 
Bilabel, Fragmente aus dey hetdelberger Papyrussammlung. First publication of two 
fragments, viz.: (1) Inv. Nr. 222=twelve very mutilated scraps of verse, written in 
anapaestic dimeters with iambus in last foot. They apparently concern birds and 
plants, and contain several new compound adjectives. (2) Inv. 1716 Verso= school 
list of definitions by question and answer. MiscELLANEouS: R. Asmus indicates 
source of Julian, Ep. 59. F. Piehlmayr discusses interpolations and other points in 
the Historia Augusta. K. Rupprecht claims that in the title of Euhemerus’ work the 
word dvaypa¢yj=‘ List of Stories’ not ‘Inscription.’ Hence Ennius’ translation 
(Sacra Historia) is exact. 


LXXX. 4. 1925. 

W. I. W. Koster, De Glyconet et Pherecratet Origine. (Written in Latin.) Claims 
that the Glyconic retains its original form, but that the Pherecratean started as a 
Glyconic Catalectic and has suffered three changes. R. Adam, Uber cine unter Platos 
Namen erhaltene Sammlung von Definstionen. Brief introduction to the"Opo and lengthy 
collection of parallel passages. J. Wiirschmidt, Die Schrift des Menelaus tiber die 
Bestimmung der Zusammensetzung von Legierungen. Describes, translates (from the 
Arabic), and comments on this important treatise on Physics. F. Eckstein, Neue 
Untersuchungen zu Plautus und Terenz. (1) Examines construction of the period in 
Terence ; (2) by careful analysis of the Bacchides and Mostellana claims to show that 
metre and syntax throw light on Plautus’ development. F. Walter, Zu lateimischen 
Schriftstelleen. Emendations in text of fifteen Latin authors, mostly post-Augustan. 
K. Barwick, Ovids Evzaihlung vom Raub der Proserpina und Nikanders ‘Erepoovpeva. 
Ovid’s source in Fasti, 4, 419-618 and Met. 5, 341-661 is Nicander. O.’s adaptation 
in the Fasti of his epic original is instructive. MiIscELLANEous: H. Koch points out 
coincidences in Arnobius and Lactantius. F. Zimmermann suggests three emenda- 
tions in the text of Chariton, viz. p. 22, 5 sqq., Hercher, p. 24, 19 sqq., p. 26, 7 sqq. 


Revue de Philologie. XLVIII. 2. 1924. 
Contains summaries of classical works published in 1923. 


XLVIII. 3. 1924. 

F. Cumont, Le plus ancien Parchemin grec. A fragment of a legal document ctrca 
189 B.c. discovered at Salihiyeh in 1922. Van der Heyde, L’Origtne de la Conjunction 
dum. G. Ramain, A propos de Virgtle Géorgiques III. 416-439. L. H. Gray, 
Essai de Restitution de quelques Lacunes dans les Drames d’Eschyle. J. E. Harry, Quatre 
Corrections a Eschyle. L. A. Constans, Notes critiques et historiques suv quelques Passages 
de Césay de B. G. A discussion of VII. 75 and other passages. H. Jacoubet, 
Emendationes Livianae. E. Cavaignac, La Déstgnation des Archontes athémens jusqu’en 
487. After 487 the archons were chosen by lot from the 500 zpoxpiOevres. Hence the 
archonship lost all political significance. G. Prychocki, Plautina. On Poen. 53-54; 
Bacch, 213 sqq. is not an attack on Pellio, but a friendly jest. P. was probably 
taking the part of Chrysalus. G, Dottin, Notes sur le Texte de Daves de Phrygie. 
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XLIX. 1: 1925. 


B. Haussoullier, Inscriptions de Didymes. Comptes de la Construction de Didymeion. 
Published for the first time, with notes on the sums and also on the works concerned, 
a long building account from the end of the third ‘century discovered in 1896. 
V. Coulon, De quelques Passages altévés de ’ Apologie et des Florides d’Apulée. Textual 
suggestions prompted by P. Vallette’s edition in the Budé series. Th. Walek, La 
Polttique vomaine en Gréce et dans l’Orient hellénistique au IIIe Siecle. An attempt, 
provoked by the views of M. Holleaux, to show a consistent policy of aggression on 
the part of Rome, especially from 229 to 201 B.c._ A. Ernout, Sur une Glose corrompue 
du Mot Manes. In Thes. Gloss. emend. s.v. Manes read Manes dii mortuorum haberi quia 
manus (i.e, pwavos) 1d est varus. Id., Salluste, Histoires IV. 40. Ad menstrua soluenda 
does not mean ‘to offer monthly sacrifices,’ for which there is no authority, but 
‘pour passer le temps de leurs régles.. The words have been misunderstood by 
Plutarch in Crass. 11; it is more relevant to compare Lucr. VI. 794-6. Ch. Dubois, 
L’ Olivier et VHuile d’Olive dans Vancienne Egypte. A well-documented sketch of the 
history of the olive in Egypt from its introduction probably under dyn. XIX. down 
to late Ptolemaic times. Reviews. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XIV. Band. 1/2 Heft. 1925. 

H. Frankel’s Greek Words include éfovopaxAndnv (wp 250) = arpdbev ; pawwdds =‘ in- 
ventor,’ ‘ artistic creator,’ first used by the epic poets themselves in self-commenda- 
tion; and acareful examination of zep, not ‘ very’ but ‘also,’ cf. its frequent interchange 
with rte and xai. H.Grimme writes about Hittite Words in Greek, the channel for 
which was perhaps Forrer’s recently discovered Ah-hi-ia-va-a (Axo:F a) in South-West 
Asia Minor, a state that was in constant communication with the Hittites, 
1350-1320 B.c. The H. borrowed largely from their Semitic neighbours and passed 
many of their loans, including the alphabet, on to the Greeks, and this accounts for 
some peculiarities in form, e.g. the absence of aspiration and the final vowel of aA¢a. 
J. Wackernagel connects Sogvacdos with ceiw, reads yalpovr’ ddixevao Theoc. XV. 149, 
defends zawvifw Thuc. I. 50 and explains ws isov ws éudvnv (Theoc. II. 82) as ‘when 
... how.’ P. Kretschmer studies The Sufix -NT, and tells us that previous attempts 
to explain it have failed because the student insisted on regarding it as a participial 
formation. It is used to form diminutives in Slavonic and Italic; Picentes ‘ young 
pict,’ Aventinus from aventes, ‘young birds.’ This -nmt is common in Illyrian place- 
names where it means ‘belonging to,’ e.g. Taventum ‘ Tara (river)-town, Byzantium 
called after its Illyrian founder Byzas. avépids is a diminutive of avdpiov (‘ statue of 
a man’), cf. IlaAAdé:ov (‘statue of Pallas’). This suffix also occurs in pre-Indo- 
germanic and Etruscan words, and K. suggests that ‘before the later expansion of 
the Indogermans an Indogermanic or Indogermanoid wave swept over a non- 
Indogermanic population.’ A. Nehring concludes his summary of books and articles 
published in 1921 with some very sound criticisms. There is a distressingly large 
number of monographs and well-known periodicals which the compiler has not been 
able to secure, e.g. C/. Qu. X.; international organization should make such gaps 
impossible. Much seems to have been recently written about the origin of the word 
Germant, now generally regarded either as the name of a Celtic tribe or as non- 
Indogermanic with perhaps a Celtic suffix. Among the etymologies we note 
limen =ligsmen (cf. linguere), ‘border-line,’ plebes = pledhuis, rrAHOvs. 
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dvaypaph, 217 
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seuerus, 58 

spes, 108 
stlattarius, 194 f. 
sum (pronoun), 35 


Tarentum, 218 
Thybris, 85, 0. 7 
Thymbris, 85, D. 7 


C.—INDO-EUROPEAN. 


oriid-, 59 
ostér, 59 
peleku-s, 59 
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G.—OLD CHURCH SLAVONIC. 


ovosth, 59 


H.—LITHUANIAN. 


brota%, 116 


I.—KELTIC (?). 


Karawanken, 59 Karwéndal, 59 


K.—ITALIC. 


purditom (Umbr.), 38 
purdovitu (Umbr.), 58 
Rehtia (Re-t-tia, Venetic), 60 


exo (Venetic), 60 
mare (Romanian), 60 
mexo (Venetic), 60 
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